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6 A SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION. 

serted, by those who know best, by the two great masters of 
declamation themselves, to be evolved, not from the finely- 
rounded periods of the most splendid diction, but from the 
speaker's impersonation with his speech, every particle and 
every clause vibrating, as it were, through the thought of 
the brain or the passion of the heart, made chaste by the 
judgment and the discipline of elocutionary training. 

Systems of Elocution must always be the more or less 
excellent as they are the more or less simple and natural. 
But all the phenomena of nature resolve themselves into 
immutable codes of laws, which laws are the subject- 
matter of the sciences, and those laws or formulae cer- 
tainly extend to verbal communication. Hence, in the com- 
munication of our simplest thought or feeling, a science 
is involved, not in the language in which it is signified, 
which may be the radical phenomenon itself, but in the 
utterance. In this respect nature would make all pos- 
sessed of the faculty of language strictly amenable to her 
laws, but that their legitimate sway is counteracted by 
vitiated taste or a bluntness of mental or aesthetic percep- 
tion, so that with the communicated thought or feeling 
there is too little of mental or aesthetic sympathy. Hence 
a true and natural system of Elocution is not merely an 
effective rendering of ^ thought and feeling into language, 
but is involved in the principles of ethics. The language 
of intense passion is uniform in its pauses, manner, and in- 
flections, in whatever tongue it may be uttered, and whether 
the individual that utters it be learned or illiterate. If 
this be true, why does the same law not apply to all utter- 
ance of language whatsoever ) Simply because in intense 
passion we cannot dissemble. If through some occult origin 
we have language equal to the expression of the loftiest 
feeling and the mtfst subtile thought, it is more than a 
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feasible hypothesis that we have primarily an expression 
common to all language expressive of the same feeling or 
thought. If this be taken for granted, it follows that Elo- 
cution is a moral law of nature, and its lack of uniform 
compatibility with utterance more than a deleterious con- 
ventionalism — a rusted and defective link in the grand 
chain of moral philosophy. If words are spoken to mean 
something different from what is thought or felt, or per- 
haps to mean nothing at all, can it be wondered' at that 
there is no grace, no beauty, no earnestness and truth, in 
the manner in which they are spoken ? 

There is an order of individuals which corrupts nature's 
general laws of verbal expression, because with them it is 
polite and elegant to talk or pretend to talk in the absence 
of all impulse or emotion whatsoever, and words, to be 
more than the signs and signals of telegraphy, must be in- 
vested with something of the thought of the brain or the 
feeling of the heart. The speeches of the lover to his mis- 
tress, the lamentation of the mother for the death of her 
first-born, the supplication of the beggar dying of starva- 
tion, — to these the most fastidious professor of Elocution 
would not take exception. Because we have in requisition 
the elements of Elocution, at least, when we really mean and 
feel what we say. All our great orators and actors have been 
men of a deep and earnest nature, vir probus bonus orator, 
and their eminence has been perhaps less attained by dint 
of talent proper, than through the earnest and intense qua- 
lities of their sensibilities. The actor makes his happiest 
chef cFceuvre when his personal identity becomes utterly 
lost in the character which he represents. If the reader or 
the actor may not be, strictly speaking, orators or poets 
themselves, though they lack the impulsive strength of the 
one and the fire of. the other, though they, cannot be the 
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sun, yet they can be the Memnonium which broke forth 
into strains of music when the warm rays of light streamed 
down upon it. 

It would be well if this popular and genteel affectation 
of indifference were productive of no more baneful results 
than a form of expression at the worst meaningless or 
absurd. For life is real and earnest, and he who thinks or 
affects to think otherwise can never attain to anything 
great or good, or obtain a passport in the world he de- 
spises to a higher and holier world beyond it. Elocution 
is the language not of words but of sense, and it is impos- 
sible for any one to render properly a single passage from 
any poet or dramatist until he has first learned to be, for 
the time being, in earnest Hence, if Elocution proper be 
incompatible with indifference or deception, its universal 
requisition in the intercourses of social life would produce 
a consummation which the religionist, the philanthropist, 
and the visionary have long prayed to see. There would 
be less depravity of the heart if it could always be exactly 
tested in all its deformity by the utterance of the lips. 
But hypocrisy is a convenient sin when a few virtuous and 
amiable words may disguise it. It would be alike worth- 
less and abominated, if the language of feeling were as 
well understood and as deeply studied as the language of 
words. The acquisition may not be wholly unattainable. 
Meanwhile Elocution must perform its mission slowly and 
unsatisfactorily. Still it is significant as a slow foot-step 
upon the road to the goal which is afar off. It is thus Elo- 
cution has affinity with ethics. 

We not unfrequently hear the prejudicial advice : " Do 
not trouble yourself about rules ; read naturally and you 
will read well." Now the misfortune is, and it is this 
which makes the advice bad, very few do naturally read 
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well. In artificial society scarcely any person is perfectly 
natural Nature is simple, easy, dignified, and graceful in 
all her movements ; but ploughmen and milkmaids, chil- 
dren of nature, as sentimentalists call them, are certainly 
not models of ease and grace. The air and bearing of a 
courtier, the accomplished pupil of the dancing-master, and 
the drill-sergeant, is certainly far more unconstrained and 
free, — it is more dignified and natural. In like manner, 
the best readers are those who have most diligently studied 
their art ; studied it so well that you do not perceive they 
have ever studied it at alL You so thoroughly understand, 
and so sensibly feel, the force of what they say, that you 
never think for a moment how they are saying it, and you 
never know the extent of your obligation to the care and 
labour of the elocutionist. 

How, comparatively speaking, so little attention is given 
to delivery, and so much to certain other branches of a 
liberal education which are of infinitely less practical 
utility, is wholly anomalous. It might be naturally sup- 
posed that Elocution would have even an undue share of 
attention in this highly literary and civilised era, and in a 
vast and powerful nation, the destinies of which are shaped 
by the voice of a representative government. The 
ancients paid much attention to this study, though it is 
difficult to conceive how with them it could be more in 
practical requisition than with the moderns. The highness 
of his fee did not prevent the young Athenians from avaii- 
ieg themselves of the elocutionary teaching of Isocrates, 
or of the opportunity to catch the vigorous impetuosity of 
Isaeus ; and for instructions in li pronunciation," Demos- 
thenes himself, though his income was moderate, paid 
Neoptolemus the sum of 10,000 drachmas, equal to about 
£240 sterling. 
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It has been truly said by one of the ablest expounders 
of rhetoric that modern times has produced, that "the 
tone of our voices, our looks and gestures, interpret our 
ideas and emotions no less than words do; nay, the 
impression they make on others is frequently much 
stronger than any that words can make. We often see 
that an expressive look, or a passionate cry, unaccompanied 
by words, conveys to others more forcible" ideas, and 
rouses within them stronger passions than can be com- 
municated by the most eloquent discourse. The significa- 
tion of our sentiments, made by tones and gestures, has 
this advantage above that made by words, that it is the 
language of nature. It is that method of interpreting our 
mind which nature has dictated to all, and which is under- 
stood by all; whereas words are only arbitrary, conven- 
tional symbols of our ideas; and, by consequence, must 
make a more feeble impression. So true is this, that, to 
render words fully significant, they must, almost in* every 
case, receive some aid from the manner of pronunciation 
and delivery; and he who, in speaking, should employ 
bare words, without enforcing them by proper tones and 
accents, would leave us with a faint and indistinct impres- 
sion, often with a doubtful and ambiguous conception of 
what he had delivered." 

Many, no doubt, whose aesthetic perceptions are more 
faithful to nature, dare hardly act in accordance with them 
in the intercourse of polished society for fear of imputations 
of being eccentric, affected, and " stagey." It is worse than 
a peculiar phase of a high degree of civilisation that the 
sentiments and emotions have either to be eradicated or 
disguised. Refinement should not blunt even a single pas- 
sion which actuates humanity. It should intensify all the 
indigenous yearnings of the body and spirit of man, but at 
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the same time purify and sentimentalise them. To those 
who speak with look, gesture, and intonation as well as 
word, the term " stagey" is appropriate, but it is at the 
same time complimentary. In truth, the artificial and 
pseudo-manner of delivery is elsewhere than with the sock 
and spangles. The circumstance is the more to be regretted, 
because, in this case at least, " rightly to seem is transiently 
to be." To be educated above coarse and credulous vul- 
garity surely does not mean either a real or affected stoicism. 
This artificial mannerism of delivery does not seem to be 
peculiar to our own era of civilisation. Cicero declaims 
against it in his time, and charges even his contemporary 
rhetoricians with leaving the players a monopoly for the 
natural. " Haec ego dico pluribus, quod genus hoc totum 
oratores, qui sunt veritatis ipsius adores, reliquerunt; imitar 
tores autem veritatis histriones occupaverunt" 

It would seem that false Elocution is a cold and glitter- 
ing strait-jacket which pseudo-art puts upon truthful and 
impassionate nature. It may even be the poisoned shirt 
of Deianira which kills the Hercules. The warrior semi- 
savages of the ancient world could speak well. They had 
no idea that, to get through life in an automaton-like 
unemotional manner was transcendently genteel. So, with 
his gory sword, his necklace of shells, and his loose 
mantle glittering with barbaric gold, the leader strode to 
the front of his band and poured out, not only from his 
lips, but from every lineament, every corrugation of his 
forehead, every flash of his eye, every nerve of his quiver- 
ing frame, the giant life and love and hate which surged 
within him. So is it, even to-day, beyond the pale of 
so-called " refinement." 

" Pleads he in earnest ? Look upon his face ; 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jest; 
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His words come from his mouth ; oars from oar breast; 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart and soul." 

The poet may well inquire, " Pleads he in earnest 1" 

It is thus, in consideration of Elocution being an attri- 
bute virtually common to all races and degrees of men, 
but marred and perverted by conventional caprice, that 
it is in this volume founded upon a few simple and natural 
rules. There are somewhere about 38,000 words in our 
language, and as thought and feeling is ever transposing 
those 38,000 words into millions of different positions to 
imply ten thousand different meanings and shades of 
meaning, after the manner of the arithmetical rule for 
permutations and combinations, to form a code of rules 
equal to every exigency is simply an impossibility. Several 
elocutionists have bravely attempted it, however, and in a 
result, unsatisfactory indeed, have produced curve lines, 
straight lines, arid formidable tables, clefs, bars, crotchets, 
demi-semi-quavers, rule upon rule, line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, hard, technical, and indigestible, all 
conspiring to present something to the theoretical rhetori- 
cian more recondite and abstruse than the laws of Kepler. 
All those abstruse rules may be perfectly true and appli- 
cable; but so might the complement of three or four 
hundred more items of rule, exception, observation, and 
remark, and still leave the subject very far from being 
exhausted. Orthoepy proper, Elocution proper, is not arti- 
ficial. The most barbarous and illiterate tribes with which, 
we come in contact have word-symbols, aided by their 
legitimate and natural accompaniments, which render the 
members of the tribe mutually intelligible. It is not the 
province of the elocutionist to propound artificial rules, 
but to allow art to take care of itself, and to rid from an 
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incubus a spontaneous principle of nature which art has 
sophisticated and abused. We wish we had some term 
less hackneyed than rules for the few simple formulae we 
propound. In our system toe observe nature, and simply 
note the description of the laws by which in speech nature is 
regulated. 

We hold Elocution not to be founded upon rules, 
but rules upon Elocution. We humbly and only lay 
claim to show how the subject may be most advantage- 
ously approached. Those who pretend to do more, en- 
gage to lay stepping-stones through a deep and illimit- 
able ocean, to arrogate to themselves the prerogative of 
the Almighty, how to manipulate in the grand music of 
humanity the ten thousand thousand stops and chords of 
the human soul, in all its affinities with mortality and 
eternity, weakness, might, and mystery. The duty we 
have engaged to perform to the student is discharged if we 
have habituated him to mix his Elocution, like Opie's 
colours, " With brains, sir," and, let us add, With souj, sir I 
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In the Table the simplest and most common words in which the elementary 
sounds of the English language occur have been selected. It may be a bene- 
ficial exercise, a priori, to read the example words over frequently and aloud, 
to accustom the vocal organs and the ear to the utterance of the various sounds. 
If the student's pronunciation may be provincial, ill-trained, or doubtful, as- 
siduous recourse ought to be had to a good pronouncing-dictionary, of which 
perhaps that of Webster can be most safely recommended. 
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THE TOICE. 



Voice is produced by air traversing the larynx simultane- 
ously with its muscular tension. All the modifications of 
voice depend almost solely upon the different modifications 
of the tension of the laryngial muscles. The quantity of 
air that traverses the larynx in a given time has almost 
nothing to do with the character of vocal effect, as some 
previous elocutionists have erroneously assumed. In con- 
firmation of this, it is easily ascertained by experiment 
that a whisper requires as much breath as the most bari 
tone utterance in oratory — the cause of the different vocal 
result being the muscular action of the vocal organism. 
Scarcely any truth in the range of natural phenomena is 
more obvious than this, yet perhaps none is more gener- 
ally lost sight of. This defect alone goes to form the 
aggregate of the hissing, exasperated, and unnatural vocal- 
ism which we hear not infrequently from the rostrum of 
the present day. Even a speaker possessing the most 
masterly resources of language, and the most correct per- 
ception of the logical generalisation and analysis of sen- 
tences, can never superinduce good Elocution upon such a 
basis. The raising of the voice to any elevation of pitch 
involves an air of excitement and flurry incompatible with 
rhetorical dignity of deportment. The object in view may 
have been to impart to the oration dignity and strength; 
but what is produced is a painful and unnatural exaspex- 
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ation of tone, more in keeping with our conception of the 
cries of a witch in the agonies of torture,* than of a thinker 
and a scholar giving weight and emphasis to the utterance 
of the passions of his heart or the thoughts of his brain. 
The end of such speaking must, of course, naturally ensue 
— a breaking down through hoarseness, and a want of 
saliva and breath. It is a subject of deep regret that this 
is too often an error of those who really do think, and 
whose thoughts are valuable. We may see this verbal 
abortion illustrated every day in the pulpit and elsewhere ; 
and the defect cannot be cancelled by the ripest scholar- 
ship, the most powerful intellect, and the most splendid 
literary talents. Such are the effects of a bad elocutionary 
example or training in early life. And perhaps no habit 
which it is possible for youth to contract is more difficult 
to remove by the efforts of maturer years. Hence the 
urgent necessity of a competent elocutionary training in 
youth : the force of habit is strong, and the cartilages of 
the larynx gradually become more unimpressionable and 
unyielding, till, finally, certain of them assume the consist- 
ency of bone. 

In the orator, the laryngial muscles ought to be devel- 
oped by exercise, like those of the blacksmith's arm ; and 
not only to the exercise of vigorous strength, but to the 
most rapid delicacy and versatility of action. Nothing 
more emphatically stamps the power of the orator or actor 
than the infinite resources of inflection he may have at his 
command ; and in the most special manner the deep, full, 
and richly sonorous tone which we rarely .find, except 
among the acknowledged masters of elocutionary art. We 
not infrequently hear, in disputations at stair-heads in 
third-class streets, tones as high, though without the 
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oratorical culture, power, and grandeur of the high tones 
which enlist our astonishment and admiration in the 
chivalrous actor; but the deep tone in the solemn roll of 
its vocal might is only with the rhetorical artist. It is 
art, by mutual interplay, interpreting and beautifying 
nature. It is the evident result of the exercise and de- 
velopment of the muscles of the vocal organism. It is not 
on record that any master of the rhetorical or histrionic 
art was ever devoid of this attainment. The importance 
of acquiring this deep tone, cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the student of Elocution. Its practical use is 
comparatively little ; but it is the medium to the attain- 
ment of every other tone of which the human voice is 
susceptible — to every note of the gamut. The attainment 
of it implies by far the most effective developing exercise 
of the organs of voice. Hence the 



RULE. 

Speak slowly and articulately, in the deepest 
tone which the voice can assume. 

The acquirement of the deep tone is a physical develop- 
ment, more natural to some than to others ; but with all 
it involves considerable time and persevering practice. 
If the voice is properly formed in the larynx, and thrown 
into the cavity of the mouth, the tongue, aided by seve- 
ral adjacent organs, will have little difficulty, if proper 
tme be given it, in modelling the sound into inflected 
speech. 

The most ready and efficient manner to impart to the 
voice elocutionary power and compass is continued practice 

B 
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over the diatonic scale, now commonl y adopted in teach- 
ing vocal music, both in this country and on the continent. 



8th (Octare). 



7th Semitone 
{Leading noUS). 



6th Tone. 



5th Tone 

(Dominant). 



3d Semitone. 



2d Tone. 



1st Tone 
(Key-note). 



DOH, Tone of rest. I **• ******** ** their 
^ x ""** * rear !— Soon. 



TE, Piercing tone. 



And broadswords flashing 
to the sky, 



LAH. Mournful tone. *** ?"ft J"* bonnete 

waTinghigh, 



80H, Bold tone. 



4th Tone 

(Subdominant). 



F AH, Grare tone. 



HE, Hild tone. 



RAY, Stirring tone. 



f DOH, Tone of rest 



And shriek and shout and 
battle-cry, 

For life! for life! their 
fight they ply,— 

The archery appear: — 

Like chaff before the 
wind of hearen, 



Forth from the pass in 
tumult driren, 



Beginning on the first doh, the lines to the right should 
not be sung or chanted, but pronounced very slowly, 
firmly, and articulately, marking the tones and semitones 
as indicated on the diatonic scale. Any line should be 
able to be read in the proper and characteristic pitch at 
sight, and the entire eight lines ought to be practised in 
any individual tone at option, at least a double share of 
practice being always given to doh, that tone being by 
far the most important in the elocutionary development of 
voice. It will also be an excellent practice to commence 
at high doh and read down the scale. The portion read 
in each particular tone should be strictly a monotone. For 
instance, the words "Forth from the pass," <fec, are a 
monotone, and the words " like chaff before," &c, are a 
monotone a tone above the former, and so on. 



CHAPTER II. 

ELOCUTION FOUNDED UPON ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES. 

The first step to correct and elegant orthoepy is an appre- 
ciative understanding of the relative bearing and compara- 
tive function of each individual word in the sentence. The 
attention and judgment must act reciprocally to the 
utterance. In a properly constructed sentence each word 
has its own inconvertible function, its bearing upon the 
collection of word-symbols which stand for the meaning to 
be thereby conveyed. But in their comparative functions, 
in symboling out the sense, there is much disparity. To 
take judicious account of this disparity is the primary 
object of all elecutionary training. Beading proper is not 
a verbal enumeration of word-symbols grammatically so 
arranged that they may imply a particular sense ; for written 
language is imperfect to such a degree that mere gram- 
matical construction frequently involves ambiguity. Mere 
words are not language. The result of their combination 
into sentences is, not infrequently, equivocal without the 
aid of inflexion, and sometimes without the complement of 
gesture. 

a WiU you please shut the door ?=a simple request. 

ft WiU' you please shut the door ?=imperative. 

e WilT you please shut the door?=imperative heightened. 

d WU1 you' please'shut the door ?=you and not your friend. 

e Will you* please shut the door ?=the same strengthened. 

/ Will you please' shut the door ?=only if it is strictly your pleasure. 

g WiU you please* shut the door ?=or shall I force you ? 

k Will you ple.se ehu* the door »- flg*. ^&3*£&*3l 
i Will you please shut* the door ?=and not open it. 
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j Will yon please shut the' door ?=the principal door. 
k Will you please shut the door* ?=for its being open annoys me much. 
I Will you please shut the door*?=for it is highly improper to leave it 
open. 

.Hm yo»pl<»se . h „tthedoor-t={ g^ fi*£ 2SZ3S&,£ 

We see the printed sentence, vntl you shut the door? is 
capable of thirteen distinct constructions, and even these 
thirteen meanings might be ramified in proportion as the 
voice is exasperated or complacent or pitched in any of the 
intermediate intonations. For instance, in example /, with- 
out changing either the emphasis or the inflection, but 
merely by exasperating the emphasised word, the sentence 
might come to signify something very different from a 
polite entreaty. Again, in example h, without changing 
either the emphasis or the inflection, a character of intona- 
tion might be put upon the emphasised word, which would 
make the sentence savour strongly of snarling, while an- 
other character of intonation would invest it with the 
nature of querulous complaint. The same rule applies to 
the rest of the examples. 

If words grammatically arranged into sentences were 
complete language, then the science of Elocution could be 
reduced to a few arbitrary rules. But, as we have seen, 
words arranged into sentences are only language proper 
when combined with the complement of tone and gesture. 
However, the grammatical emphasis of a sentence is to 
such a degree reciprocal with the emphasis of sense as to 
render it of high importance in the study of rhetoric. It 
may be defined as the proper rendering of a sentence taken 
apart from the context, in which every word has its inflection 
and intonation according to its removes from the principal 
parts of the sentence. This method by itself secures 
pointed and perspicuous sense, but it may not be the sense 
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the author meant to convey, and it may want much of the 
passion and power with which it may be invested by the 

EMPHASIS OF SENSE. GRAMMATICAL EMPHASIS re&olves 

itself into a mental detailed analysis of sentences, keeping 
pace with the utterance of the words. An incorrect or 
even general analysis is not adapted to the purpose, as may 
be seen from the following example :— 

No. L 
General Analysis. 



1 


2 


8 


4 


Sub. with Attribute. 


Predicate. 


Obj. with Pred. Ezten. 


Exten. of the Pred. 


The Almighty 
Power 

9 


hurled 


him headlong 

flaming from 

the ethereal 

sky, 


with hideous rain 
and combustion 
down, to bottom- 
less perdition. 



In column No. 1 we find " Power," the subject of the 
sentence, classed along with its qualifying attribute, "the 
Almighty ;" but "power" has the grammatical or positional 
emphasis merely strong enough to make it conspicuous 
among the less important words of the sentence. The 
power is the object we have to figure and contemplate, the 
great central object, and the other particles and members 
of the sentence merely set it in the light in which we are 
to regard it. But if f 'the Almighty," which is classed in the 
same column, be distinguished by precisely the same in- 
tonation and emphasis, it will detract from "Power" being a 
conspicuous and important word, for all our ideas of degree 
are through the medium of contrast. In column No. 3 
" him " is the word with which power is immediately con- 
nected by the predicate, and as the subject acts upon it, 
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it is the object of the sentence and also a word with a 
positional emphasis. But, in an elocutionary point of view, 
it can have nothing in common with the predicate exten- 
sions with which it is classified. In the sentence its 
function is entirely different from theirs. In the same 
column even the predicate extensions themselves must 
have to some degree a varied intonation and inflection to 
afford a proper conception of their varied meaning. In 
the first place it is asserted that Satan was hurled headlong; 
in the next place it is asserted that he was hurled flaming, 
which attribute will require a slightly different inflection 
from the preceding one to suggest a distinct picture. 
Both these attributes answer to how was he hurled, but the 
succeeding phrase answers from whence was he hurled, and 
will consequently require a more decided change of tone 
and inflection than contradistinguished the two preceding 
attributes. The same conditions are applicable to the classi- 
fication in column 4. 

No. II 
Detailed Analysis. 



1 

Attrib. to 2. 


2 

Sab. of Sen. 


3 
Pred. of Sen. 


4 
Obj. of Sen. 


Attrib. to 3. 




Attrib. to 3. 


The 
Almighty 


Power 


hurled 


him 


headlong 


flaming 


7 
Attrib. to 3. 


8 

Attrib. to 3. 


9 

Attrib. to 3. 


10 

Attrib. to 3. 


11 

Exten. of 10. 


1 

Attrib. of li. 


from the 

etherial 

Bky, 


with 
hideous 

ruin 

* 


and 
com- 
bustion, 


down 


to per- 
dition, 


bottom- 
less. 



* Though 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, are attributes to 3, 5, and 6 answer to 
how, 8 and 9 to associated with what, 10 in what direction, 11 to what 
end, and 12 descriptive of 11, etherial and hideous might also be 
considered attributes of 7 and 8 respectively. 
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The foregoing scheme of Analysis shows at a glance the 
relative functions and importance of each separate particle 
of the sentence. It will be seen that 2, 3, and 4 of them- 
selves make up the radical sentence, which is, "power hurled 
him." But 2, 3, and 4 are the subject, predicate, and 
object respectively. Consequently the subject, predicate, 
and object, are the most important words in the sentence, 
and accordingly demand the most decided grammatical 
emphasis, or emphasis of position. 

• Emphasis of Sense. 

Care should be taken not to confound the weak and 
simply distinctive emphasis of" position with the strong, 
and it may be passionate, emphasis of sense. The latter 
has frequently to be superinduced upon the former, and its 
character is much more decided and expressive. It may 
sometimes fall upon the grammatically emphasised words, 
but it may fall upon an adjective, pronoun, adverb, or 
indeed any part of speech in the sentence. The emphasis 
of SENSte is always in some manner or degree connected 
with antithesis or contrast. When the sentence is well 
enough understood to be pronounced according to correct 
grammatical Analysis, the student will have little difficulty 
in discovering where the antithesis lies, when it only 
remains for him to emphasise the antithetical words or 
members. This must be done consistently with the 
character of the passage, whether it may convey a feeling 
of scorn, malevolence, rage, <&c., or irony, which is eulogy 
caricatured. There is not infrequently only one word in 
the sentence requiring the emphasis of sense, its anti- 
thetical word being understood. To heighten the effect, 
each word or member requiring the emphasis of sense takes 
a different inflection from the word or member to which it 
is antithetical, and has a pause both before and after it. 
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"She' in her girls', again is courted'; 
I' go a wooing' with my boys'." 
She has the rising inflection; the antithetical / has the 
falling ; girls has the rising ; antithetical boys the falling ; 
courted the falling ; antithetical wooing the rising. From 
Analysis is evolved 

PULE L 

The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence 
have grammatical or positional emphasis, and 
are, whether simply pr extended, separated 
by a pause. 

I. Obs. — The RULE HOLDS GOOD IN WHATEVER DEGREE THOSE PARTS OF 
THE SENTENCE ABB SEPARATED BY INTERVENING WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

Ex. — Ye Chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Orovm the great hymn. 

II. Obs. — The bulb holds good ig the case of several co-or- 
dinate SUBJECT^ OF THE SENTENCE, EVEN WHEN THERE ABE SOME 

BEFORE AND SOME AFTER THE PREDICATE. THE FALLING INFLEXION 
SHOULD BE SLIGHTLY USED ON EVERY ALTERNATE PART OF THE CO- 
ORDINATE SUBJECT. 

Ex. — Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With Jeaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend; 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

III. Obs. — When the infinitive mood ob portion of a sen- 
tence IS THE SUBJECT TO OB OBJECT AFTEB THE PBEDICATE, NOT TO 

LOSE THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SENTENCE, IT IS PROPER TO PRO- 
NOUNCE THE SUBJECT AND OBJECT PABTS, IN THEIR RESPECTIVE TONES, 
SOMEWHAT AFTEB* THE MANNER OF A MONOTONE. 
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JE& — Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste, as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 

Ex. — Little did I dream [I should live tp see such a dis- 
aster fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men.] I 
thought [ten thousand swords must have leapt from 
their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult.] But the age of chivalry is gone. 

IV. Obs. — When the subject is unexpressed, and its predi- 
cate IN THE IMPERATIVE MOOD, THE GRAMMATICAL EMPHASIS UPON 
THE PREDICATE SHOULD BE SLIGHTLY INCREASED, AS ALSO UPON THE 
PREDICATE WHEN IT STANDS FIRST IN AN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE. 

Ex. — Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 
Look at her garments, 
Clinging like cerements, 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; — - 
Take her up instantly,— 
Loving— not loathing. 
Ex. — Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be feighten'd when a madman stares t 

As seen from the scheme of Analysis, all language which 
can enter into the composition of a simple sentence is the 
subject, predicate, and object, with their extensions. Now 
the common and regular order of a sentence is, first, the 
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subject; second, the predicate; third, the object. 

And, as they are grammatically emphasised, they may pro- 
perly be considered three members of a concluding series, 
and be inflected thus : — 

V V 3* 

Subj. Pred. Obj. 

Though both 1 and 2 have the rising inflection, and the 
inflection of 2' is not more elevated than that of 1', yet ele- 
gant speakers contradistinguish them by a change Of 
tone. The tone of 1 is deeper and fuller than that of 2, 
which is more lively and sharp. 3' will have the falling in- 
flexion in all cases except — 

I. Where the sense is incomplete* 

Ex. — I strongly suspect he wentf. 

IL When interrogative sentences commence with 

A VERB EXPRESSED OR UNDERSTOOD. 

Ex. — Bassanio. May you stead me' ? Will you pleasure 
me' % Shall I know your answer' j 

IEL IN NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

Ex. — My lords, I am old and weak, and at present un- 
able to say more ; but my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said less'. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow^ 
without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such 
enormous and preposterous principles'. 

In poetry generally, and in passages of rhetorical force 
and grandeur, it is necessary to adopt more decided tones 
and inflections. Then, a full tone (see diatonic scale, p. 14) 
should contradistinguish individually the Subject, Predi- 
cate, and Object, and their respective extensions : — 
1' 2' 3 

Sub. Pred. Obj. 

Let the above represent the strictly rhetorical accentuation^ 
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and supposing 1* to be pronounced in the tone of bay, 
then 2' should be on me, and 3 on doh, the Pred. a 
tone higher than the Sub., and the Obj. a tone lower. 
Hence, the Pred. being a tone, or in the exceptional case a 
semitone, higher than the Sub., the highest tone in which 
the Sub. can be pronounced is lah, and the lowest ray, as 
the Obj. must be a tone, or in the exceptional case a semi- 
tone, lower than the Sub. The individual distinctions 
between 1\ 2', and 3, may increase to several tones, and 
their uniformity of distinction need not be observed in 
passages of the most intense force or passion. 

The Obj. in the case of both & and 3, must be governed 
by a transitive verb. In the case of the principal Pred- 
being intransitive, the elocutionist should find the exten- 
sion or completion of the Pred., and regarding it as 
an adverbial adjunct, pronounce it in the tone of the Pred. 
as directed in Rule II. Some grammarians regard even 
the Obj. governed by the transitive verb as an extension 
of Prep., but, for elocutionary purposes, the foregoing 
scheme of analysis is much more elegant and effective. 

Murray 7 and his' confederates' organised' a* formal' and 
open > rebellion^, is more elegant than — 

Murray' and his 7 confederates' organised' a' formal' and 
open' rebellion'. 

The same rule applies to the extensions of passive as of 
intransitive verbs. 

For elocutionary purposes generally, the following scheme 
of Analysis will be found sufficiently detailed, the exten- 
sions of the different radical parts of the sentence being 
respectively grouped together, and (Kule II.) the different 
items in each group requiring collectively virtually the same 
tone, but, individually, slightly different inflections : — 
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RULE n. 

The extensions of the sentence have less gram- 
matical emphasis, but nearly the same tone, 
as the subject, predicate, or object to which 
they respectively belong. There should, how- 
ever, be a slight variation of tone at every 
conjunction and adversitive adverb expressed 
or understood, and a slight pause before each 
conjunction and preposition, before the infi- 
nitive mood, and the voice should be sustained 
while the sense is incomplete, but partially 
dropped upon the place of the colon and 
semicolon, and dropped firmly at the period.* 

I. Obs. — Interjections, exclamatory words and clauses, and 

CONJUNCTIONS, HAVING NO DIRECT GRAMMATICAL AFFINITY WITH THE 
THREE RADICAL COMPONENT FARTS OF THE SENTENCE, ARE NOT AMEN- 
ABLE TO THE LAWS WHICH GOVERN THEM. An EXCLAMATION CONSIST- 
ING OF A SINGLE WORD REQUIRES THE RISING INFLECTION. AN EX- 
CLAMATORY CLAUSE ENDS WITH THE FALLING INFLECTION. THE 
GRAMMATICAL EMPHASIS IS STRONGER UPON THE EXCLAMATORY THAN 
UPON ANY OTHER PART OF THE SENTENCE. 

■Ex. — Ah, God ! that ghastly gibbet ! How dreadful 'tis to 
see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, the ladder, and the 
tree. 

* We say the place of the colon, etc., for, although, as a rule, no 
men perform their work more efficiently than printers, we advocate 
throughout acute intelligence rather than artificial aids, and it is pre- 
ferable to attend to the meaning of the author rather than what may 
be the caprices of the printer. This manual has been most carefully 
punctuated throughout. 
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Hark ! hark ! — it is the clash of arms — the bells begin 

to toll— 
He is coming! he is coming! — God's mercy on his 

soul. 

r 

II. Obs. — Clauses and sentences of citation and dialogue 

DEMAND A MORE DECIDED CHANGE OP VOICE THAW ANT WORD OB 
MEMBER OF THE SENTENCE DOBS IN THE OBDDUBY GRAMMATICAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Ex. — I here fetched a deep sigh. "Alas!" said I, 
" man was made in vain ! — how is he given away 
to misery and mortality ! — tortured in life, and 
• swallowed np in death ! " The genius being moved 
with compassion towards me, bade me quit so un- 
comfortable a prospect. " Look no more/' said he, 
" on man in the first stage of his existence, in his 
setting out for eternity, but cast thine eye on that 
thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it." 

From the two foregoing rules, and the matter from which these 
rules are evolved, it will be seen that the mechanical part of the 
laws of Elocution resolves itself simply into a mental Analysis of 
sentences keeping pace with, or it may be anticipating, the utter- 
ance of the words of which the sentence is composed. No one, if 
he does not fully understand a passage himself, will read it in such 
a'manner as to give a second party a very clear perception of its 
meaning. A proper discernment of the relative functions and 
bearings of all the individual members and particles of a sentence 
must ever form the groundwork of elocutionary training. The 
principles, and at least the mechanical part of the details are alike 
evolved from the foregoing scheme of Analysis. Elocution is simply 
the practical result verbally of a minute and analytic knowledge of 
the hermeneutics and construction of language. 



CHAPTER III. 

TONE — THE LANGUAGE OP PASSION 

The two rules propounded in the first chapter are a 
responsible guide to the proper rendering of all unimpas- 
sioned literature ; that is, in all reading and speaking 
-which simply appeals to the understanding or the reason 
without enlisting the emotions. But, although there is a 
wide disparity between the oral rendering oi Euclid's Ele- 
ments or a passage from the logic of John Stuart Mill, and 
a passage from " Hamlet w or " Childe Harold," yet, in both 
cases, the laws which regulate their proper delivery are 
fundamentally the same. We have only to superinduce 
upon the language of the exact sciences what may be 
called in general terms the language of passion. This 
latter certainly transcends all arbitrary rules, and must 
yield in a great measure to individual temperament ; but 
there are certain broad and definable landmarks which 
may be thus laid down. 

TONE. 

THE COMMONPLACE TONE OP SIMPLE NARRATIVE. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, ' 

While I ponder'd, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, — 

o 
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As of some one gently rapping — rapping at my chamber door, 
"'lis some visitor," I mutter'd, "tapping at my chamber 
door, — 

Only this, and nothing more." 

GRAVE TONE. 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing ♦ 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

They'll shine o'er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her own loved island of sorrow. 

THE SOLEMNLY GRAND. 

Winds rose : from 'neath his settling feet were driven 
great drifts of snow ; 

Like hoary hair from off his head did white clouds stream- 
ing go. 

The gulphy pine-woods far beneath roar'd, surging like a sea; 

From out their lairs the striding wolves came howling 
awfully. 

The lofty cedar on the hills, by viewless storms was 

swung, 

And high the thunder-fires of heaven among its branches 
hung. 

TENDERNESS. 

There is a lip which mine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before ; 

It vow^ to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine, mine only press it more. 
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There is a bosom, all my own, 

Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 

A mouth, which smiles on me alone ; 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. 

GENTLE COMPLAINT. 

Must it be ? — then farewell, 
Thou whom my woman's heart cherish'd so long ; 

Farewell ! and be this song 
The last, wherein I say, " I loved thee well/' 

Many a weary strain 
(Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 

Utter'd of love and death, 
And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Think of me — still so young, 
Silent, though fond, who cast my life away, 

Daring to disobey 
The passionate spirit that around me clung. 

Farewell again ! and yet 
Must it indeed be so — and on this shore 

Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of summer set ? 

For me — my days are gone ! 
No more shall I, in vintage times prepare 

Chaplets to bind my hair 
As I was wont — oh, 'twas for you alone ! 

But on my bier I '11 lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 

Martyr of love to man, 
And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 
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HEROIC ANIMATION. 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 
" To every man upon the earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods, 
And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast." 

The various characters and modifications of tone might be mul- 
tiplied to an infinitesimal degree, and the same may be said of 
time in its bearings npon orthoepy. But reading or speaking in 
the logically and grammatically analytical system propounded in 
the second chapter, will, if scrupulously adhered to, involve, or rather 
suggest, the appropriate time and tone, if there be a cartful and 
judicious perception of the context and general drift of the speaker or 
author's subject. There is no other conceivable data from which to 
propound rules as to elocutionary tone and' tense. Like everything 
else in oratory, they are in no way assimilated with arbitrary rules, 
but with the legitimate efforts of human thought and the wide 
grasp of human sympathies — not a tax upon the mnemonic nor 
imitative faculties, but a culture and exercise of the ethical and 
aesthetics! life of man. Head or speak, understanding rightly and 
sympathising freely, and tone and tense will take care of them- 
selves. Speak thoughts,* not words. 

The same remarks apply to the Language of Passion, involving 
the physiognomical and gesticulatory adjuncts. Be in earnest. 
One who feels an emotion will express it. However, we think it 
strictly warrantable to append the following examples, scrupulously 
based upon nature. The external demonstrations are no bad 
medium through which to work one's self into the particular emo- 
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tion desiderated, and a description of them most consequently be 
of service to the student of Elocution. 



THE PASSIONS. 

1. Love. 

The voice is low, soft, impressive, and in tone approach- 
ing to rapture. The eyes have an expression of languish- 
ment, delight, and tenderness. The lips are neither aperient 
nor pressed together. The head is thrown slightly back, 
the frame has nothing of stiffness and rigidity. The open 
right hand is laid upon the heart. There is an air of deli- 
cacy and embarrassment. 

Example : — 

Where art thou, glorious stranger ! thou, 

So loved, so lost, where art thou now ? 

Foe — Gheber — infidel — whate'er 

Th' unhallow'd name thou 'rt doom'd to bear, 

Still glorious, still to this fond heart 

Dear as its blood, whate'er thou art ! 

Yes — Alla, dreadful Alla ! yes — 

If there be wrong, be crime in this, 

Let the black waves that round us roll 

Whelm me this instant, e'er my soul, 

Forgetting faith, home, father, all, 

Before its earthly idol fall, 

Nor worship even Thyself above him— 

For, oh ! so wildly do I love him, 

Thy Paradise itself were dim, 

And joyless, if not shared with him t 
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2. Joy. 

The countenance is radiant, the lips elongated, and 
slightly aperient by way of smile, the eyebrows slightly 
raised, the eyes beaming and vivacious. The chest is 
inflated and the deportment animated. Extreme joy in its 
manner verges upon madness and the abandonment of 
ecstasy. The movement of the hands and the gesticula- 
tions are nervous and spasmodical, and in its paroxysms it • 
not infrequently elicits tears. 

Example : — 

Io, they come, they come, 

Garlands for every shrine, 
Strike lyres to greet them home, 
Bring roses, pour ye wine ! 

Swell, swell the Dorian flute 
Through the blue triumphal sky, 

Let the cithron's tone salute 
The sons of victory ! 

And can you be my own — my boy ! 
Oh, the fierce rapture of my joy ! — 

And are you even he 1 
So glorious and so mighty now, 
High thought and manhood on your brow, 

Come back to Eome and me ! 
I always thought — my joy — my son ! 
My long-lost and my dearest one ! 

If to yourself but true, 
Aye, from the hour I gave thee birth, 
The eternal God of heaven and earth 

Had great designs with you. 
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Oh, how thy mother's life-blood warms, 
Thy mother's ! Hear it, boy ! 
She holds you in her aged arms, 
And weeps for very joy ! 

3. Pity. 

The voice is compassionate and tender, and somewhat 
tremulous. The eyebrows are drawn down, the forehead 
corrugated, and the lips more open than in joy. The head 
is erect, but inclined slightly to the right side. The 
elbows are pressed gently to the sides, from which the arms 
are stretched easily at right angles, with the palms turned 
upward. The frame inclines gently forward; 

Example : — Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 
Oh ! it was pitiful ! — • 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none.— * 

Sisterly, brotherly ; 
Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence^ 
Thrown from its eminence* 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver, 
Far down in the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, — 
Houseless by night 
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The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
Bat not the dark arch, 
Or the black-flowing river, 
Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery, 
Swift to be hurl'd, 
Anywhere, — anywhere 
Out of the world ! 

4. Hope. 

The countenance is placid, the eyes lit up with an ex- 
pression of animation and earnestness. The voice is sup- 
pressed but cheerful, the frame erect, and the arms crossed 
lightly upon the breast 

Example : — 

But, if return' d from conquer'd foes, 
How blithely shall the evening close, 
How sweet the linnet sing repose 
To my young bride and me, Mary. 

« 

Then spoke the wanderer forth, with kindling eye : 
" Son of the wilderness, despair thou not, 

Though, the bright hour may seem to thee gone by, 
And the cloud settled o'er thy nation's lot : 

Heaven darkly works, — yet where the seed hath been, 

There shall the fruitage, glowing yet be seen. 

" Hope on, hope ever ! by the sudden springing 
Of green leaves which the winter hid so long, 

And by the bursts of free triumphant singing, 
After cold, silent months the woods among ; 

And by the rending of the frozen chains, 

Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains. 
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u Deem not the words of light which here were spoken, 

But as a lively song to leave no trace ! 
Yet shall the gloom that wraps thy hills be broken, 

And the full day-spring rise upon thy race 1 
And fading mists the better paths disclose, 
And the wide desert blossom as the rose." 

5. Sqbrow. 

The head is slightly stooped, the open right hand is 
pressed upon the upper part of the forehead. The left 
arm is thrown loosely behind the back, with the palm of 
the hand pointing outward. The eyebrows are drawn 
down, and the eyes nearly closed. The lips are closed, 
but the teeth apart, which gives a long and lugubrious 
expression to the countenance, and facilitates the nervous 
twitching of the mouth and the under jaw. The voice is 
low, tremulous, slow, and the utterance frequently inter- 
rupted with sighs. In common with some of the other 
passions, in its excess, its demonstrations border on those 
of frenzy. • 

Example : — 

Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
Farewell a while, I will not leave you long ; 
For, in your shade I deem some spirit dwells, 
.Who, from the chiding stream and groaning oak 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan. 
O Douglas ! Douglas ! — if departed ghosts 
Are e'er permitted to review this world, 
Within the circle of this wood thou art, 
And, with the passion of immortals hear'st 
Thy wretched wife weep for her husband slain, 
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Her infant lost. My brother's timeless death 
I seem to mourn who perish' d with him on 
That fatal day. To thee I lift my voice, 
To thee address the plaint which mortal ear 
Has never heard. Oh disregard me not ; — 
Though I am call'd another's now, my heart 
Is wholly thine ! Incapable of change, 
Affection lies, buried, my Douglas, in 
Thy bloody grave ! 

6. Feab. 

In violent fear the eyes and mouth are open ; the coun- 
tenance is overspread by a ghastly pallor, and has an ex- 
pression of wildness and distortion. The hands, with the 
palms turned outward and the fingers spread, are held out 
stiffly and rigidly in front of the breast, as if to guard 
against the dreadful object. The frame trembles violently. 
One foot is drawn back, and the body balanced upon it, 
the posture for flight. The voice is low, exasperated, and 
broken with gasps and the chattering of the teeth. 

Example :-r- 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand 1 Come, let me clutch 

thee :— > 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight 1 or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain 1 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshalTst me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
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Mine e^es are made the fools o' the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There 's no such thing : 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 

7. Despair. 

The aspect is more wild and settled than in extreme 
fear. The inflated nostrils, the rolling and frenzied eyes, 
the darkly-clouded brow, the lips opened horizontally in 
distortion, revealing the forcibly-clenched teeth which 
gnash together in inexpressible agony, and the countenance 
and frame, which seem rather tortured by horrible convul- 
sions than moved by spontaneous action of either nerves 
or muscles, are the ordinary demonstrations of despair, as 
seen in one dying in the consciousness that his soul is 
lost ! The suffering is usually too intense to mid utterance 
in words, but is expressed in loud groans of torture. 
When words are used, they are uttered with bitter agony, 
alternating with a harsh, loud tone amounting to fury. 
Example : — 

Obe/d ! — 'tis well — yes, I deserve it all — 

On me — on me heaven's vengeance cannot fall 

Too heavily — but Azim, brave and true; 

And beautiful — must he be ruin'd too ? 

Must he too, glorious as he is, be driven 

A renegade like me from love and heaven ! 

Like me ! — weak wretch, I wrong him — not like me ; 

No — he's all truth, and strength, and purity ! 

Fill up your maddening hell-cup to the brim, 

Its witchery, fiends, will have no charm for him 1 

Wretch as I am, in his heart still I reign 
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Pare as when first we met, without a stain ! 

Though ruin'd ! — lost ! — my memory, like a charm, 

Left by the dead, still keeps his soul from harm ! 

Oh ! never let him know how deep the brow 

He kiss'd at parting is dishonoiir'd now ; — 

Ne'er tell him how debased, how sunk is she, 

Whom once he loved — once ! still loves devotingly ! 

Thou laugh'st, tormentor, — what ! thou'lt brand my name! 

Do, do — in vain — he '11 not believe my shame — 

He thinks me true, that nought beneath God's sky 

Could tempt, or change me, and so once thought I ! 

But this is past — though worse than death my lot, 

Than hell— r-'tis nothing while he knows it not. 

Far off to some benighted land I '11 fly, 

Where sunbeam ne'er shall enter till I die ; 

Where none will ask the lost one whence she came, 

But I may fade and fall without a name ! 

And thou — curst man, or fiend, whate'er thou art, 

Who f ound'st this burning plague-spot in my heart, 

And spread'st it — oh, so quick ! through soul and frame, 

With more than demon's art, till I became 

A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all flame ! — 

If, when I'm gone 

8. Jealousy. 

The manner is by turns pensive, querulous, uneasy, and 
abstracted. Hope alternates with Sorrow and Fear,* the 
whole overcast by an expression of bitterness. 
Example : — 

Othello. This fellow's of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings. If I do prove her haggard, 

* See pp. 41, 42. 
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Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I'm black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have ; or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years; — yet that 's not much ; — 
She's gone ; I am abused; and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others' uses. Yet, 'tis the plague of great ones; 
Frerogatived are they less than the base ; 
'Tis destiny unshunnable, like death : 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us, 
When we do quicken. — Desdemona comes : 
If she be false, oh, then heaven mocks itself ! — 
I '11 not believe it. 

9. Malice. 

The teeth are clenched, the eyebrows drawn down, the 
eyes roll with a baleful and sinister expression. The voice 
is low, exasperated, and monotonous, and approximating 
to a hiss. The head is inclined to the left side. The 
# deportment is flaccid and unimposing. The fists are 
clenched, and the elbows protrude angularly from the 
sides with a degree of mal-proportion and awkwardness. 

Example : — 

How like a fawning publican he looks I 

I hate him, for he is a Christian ; 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
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The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him. 

10. Pride. 

The lips are pressed together and protrude somewhat 
after the manner of pouting. The eyebrows are made to 
approach each other, and the eyes flash steadily from under 
them with a degree of effrontery approximating to fierce- 
ness. The words are uttered with firmness and emphasis, 
and in a manner inflated and pompous. The head is 
thrown firmly back. The body is drawn up to its full 
height. The gesticulation is erect and dignified, not in- * 
frequently involving long and majestic strides. 

Example : — 

Knowest thou Glenalvon, 
Born to command ten thousand slaves like thee? 

" My manors, halls, and towers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
My castles are my king's alone 
From turret to foundation-stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp," . . • 
And "This tome!" he said— 



s 
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An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He, who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword), 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied ! 
And, if thou said'st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 

11. Kevenge 

For the most part assimilates itself with the nature of malice, 
but is more emphatic and deep-toned in its utterances. 
Example : — 

St Pierre. You struck me ♦ 

When I contended with the recreants, 
That smite this moment, what 1 — the one 
Before they fawned upon ! Across their arms you 
» struck, 

And fell'd me with the blow ! now, take it back. 

I tell thee 
I ne'er received a blow from mortal man 
But I did pay it back with interest ! — one by one 
I have parted with those virtues of a man 
Which precept doth inculcate ; but one grace 
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Remains — the growth of nature — the true shoot 

Abuse could not eradicate, and leave 

The trunk and root alive, — one virtue — manhood, 

The brow whereon doth sit disdain of threat, 

Defiance of agression and revenge 

For contumely. Tou did strike me. Come ! 

I must have blow for blow ! 

12. Remobse. 

The countenance is cast down as in dejection, and the 
head is occasionally shaken mournfully, as in painful re- 
membrance of some past crime. The voice is harsh and 
reproachful. The hands are occasionally wrung as in 
intense grief, and the deportment is a succession of painful 
writhings. 

Example : — 

! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven, 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon't ; 

A brother's murder. Pray I cannot : 
Though inclination be as sharp as 'twill, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 

1 stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heaven 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 

But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what 's in prayer but this twofold force, 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down ? Then I'll look up ; 

My fault is past. — But O ! what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
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— That cannot be, since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my Queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so above* 
There is no shuffling : there the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compell'd, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then 1 What rests ? 
Try what repentance can — what can it not 1 
Yet, what can it when one cannot repent % 
O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
O limfcd soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged ! Help, angels ! — make assay — 
Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 
And all may yet be well ! 

13. Anger 
Expresses itself with boisterous vehemence. The utter- 
ance is not infrequently gasping and inarticulate, sugges- 
tive of its not being able to keep pace with the intensity 
of passion, and its being marred by the violent agitation 
of the body. The brow is corrugated, the eyes glare 
fiercely, the nostrils are dilated. The body is sometimes 
drawn back as in aversion, and sometimes thrown forward 
as though it would spring furiously upon the hated object. 

Example : — 
A traitor sold him to his foes ; O deed of deathless shame! 
I charge thee, boy, if e'er thou meet'st with one of Assynt's 
name, 

D 
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• 

Be it upon the mountain side, or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, or back'd by armed men, 
Face him as thou wouldst face the man who wrong' d 

thy sire's renown, 
Remember of what blood thou art, and strike the caitiff 

down. 
They brought him to the Watergate hard bound with 

hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, and not a fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart, the hangman rode below. 
They drew his hands behind his back, and bared his noble 

brow; 
Then (as a hound is slipp'd from leash) they cheer'd (the 

common throng), # 
And blew the note with yell and shout, and bade him pass 

along. 

The Marquis gazed a moment, and nothing did he say, 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, and he turn'd 

his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side, she shook through every limb, 
For a roar like thunder swept the street, and hands were 

clench'd at him ; 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, " Back, coward, from 

thy place, 
For seven long years thou hast not dared to look him in 

the face." 
Had I been there with sword in hand, and fifty Camerons 

by, 

That day through high Dunedin's streets had peaTd the 

slogan-cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, nor might of 

mailld men, 
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Not all the rebels in the south had borne us backward then ! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath had trode as free 

as air, 
Or I, and all that bore my name, been laid around him there. 

14. Cheerfulness. 

The countenance is sanguine and happy, without the 
slightest tension upon any fibre or muscle. The lips are 
very slightly aperient, and the eyes wide open and viva- 
cious, to counteract an expression which would otherwise 
be sleepy and lethargic. The deportment is erect and un- 
constrained. 

Example : — 

Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will 
Then turn to-night and freely share 

Whate'er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 
No flocks' that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by the Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 
But, from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruit supplied, 

And water from the spring. 
Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 
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ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Infinitely the most important requisition in regard to 
oratory is the possession of something that is really worth 
the saying. No amount of elegant diction and impressive 
delivery can lend a real dignity to nonsense, or kindle a halo 
over the dull forehead of ignorance. No one of any intel- 
lectual cultivation can listen with either pleasure or pro- 
fit even to a post-prandial speech where the speaker rises 
to say nothing, and endeavours to atone for his error by 
saying that nothing beautifully. Even the most distant 
approaches should be made to the shrine of oratory, re- 
membering that she is a goddess grand and august, presid- 
ing over the emotions, passions, and intellect of man, com- 
mensurate with the loftiest sympathies of his nature, and 
almost ashamed of the mere tongue, the mean and humble 
medium through which she exercises the sway of her tre- 
mendous energies. Let the brain be possessed of intelli- 
gence and power, and the heart keenly susceptible to emo- 
tion, and let an emergency present itself on which this 
power and this emotion can be brought to bear directly, 
and they shall impart to an ordinary command of language 
the force and the grace of eloquence. In the majority of 
instances, after a course of literary and elocutionary train- 
ing, if the speaker is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and earnestly impressed with the conviction of its im- 
portance, the speech will take care of itself. Thought and 
feeling have a stronger tendency to produce speech than 
speech to produce thought and feeling. The true 
orator thinks himself into speech, and never attempts 
to speak himself into thought. It is true that several 
of our more eloquent orators have not been elocu- 
tionists at all in the strict sense of the term. But it can- 
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not be denied that they would have been still more elo- 
quent if they had. A gigantic savage can fell a forest-tree 
with a rude implement of stone or bronze, but he could do 
so more readily with an axe of tempered steel. It required 
a very Samson to do with the jaw-bone of an ass more 
than Gideon might do with a sword. We have abundant 
evidence besides that of John Gibson Lockhart and Henry 
Cockburn that the gestures of Dr Chalmers were peculiarly 
awkward, that his countenance was naturally large, heavy, 
dingy, and unanimated, that his pronunciation was little 
more than patois, that he read his sermons from manu- 
script, and that his voice was neither powerful nor melo- 
dious. But with Chalmers the commonplace was lit up into 
grandeur by the blaze of the tremendous intellect, and the 
conventionalities of mere rhetoric were torn to shreds by 
the Cyclopean and red-hot thunderbolts of his genius. 
There was a rage among young preachers to imitate him. 
They never could imitate his psychological might, but they 
hit off his peculiarities of delivery, and simply rendered 
themselves ridiculous. Elocution is much with the great 
orator, but it is only secondary to mind. 

The great requirement in oratory is true manhood, in the 
elevation of its moral and intellectual greatness — a keen 
susceptibility of all the depths and all the heights of 
humanity, as considered ethically, aesthetically, and intel- 
lectually. In every sphere of mental pre-eminence the good 
alone are the truly great. The germ of all greatness is 
nobility of character. He who would be an eminent and im- 
pulsive orator loses somewhat of his chance of success every 
time he succumbs to a seductive vice, stoops to a paltry 
thought, or condescends to a despicable action. The 
Greek Longinus opines emphatically, that " never a slave 
became an orator." His spirit being effectively broken, the 
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timorous vassal will still be uppermost ; the habit of sub- 
jection continually overawes and beats down his genius. 
For, according to Homer (Odys. L ver. 322), 

" Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away." 

Moreover, he is only " the freeman whom the truth makes 
free ;" and, in communities where we have neither feudal 
serfdom nor Hindu caste, we are yet liable to have an un- 
limited number of slaves ; for all are serfs who do not 
possess a mastery over self, " and who by dint of self- 
culture and self-abnegation have no possession in the 
mines of religious, moral, and intellectual wealth. In 
ancient Greece, the land of eloquence, Athens was the State 
which enjoyed the greatest liberty; and hence, as ob- 
served by Paterculus, " eloquence flourished in greater force* 
and plenty in that city alone than in all Greece besides." 

The cultivation of a good style in writing is not directly 
synonymous with the cultivation of a good style in speak- 
ing. In the former, words enter slowly and accurately 
into the embodiment of thought, or rather the thought is 
vaguely defined, and it suggests aptly selected words to 
give itself clearness and decision ; in the latter, the utter- 
ance and the conception of the thought keep pace with 
each other. Indeed, this principle of simultaneous concep- 
tion and utterance is one of the grand secrets of oratory. 
If the delivery outstrip the process of the thought, the re- 
sult is unimpressive verbiage ; and, vice versa, the result is 
an unseemly gasping and stammering, painfully suggestive 
of an inadequate command over the resources of language. 

In ordinary cases,, the tenor of a speech should be loud 
enough to be heard distinctly by the audience, but not 
louder. The groundwork of the discourse should be the 
coversational tone, and upon it, as occasion requires, can be 
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superinduced all the gamut notes of rhetoric. The very 
highest key ought not to be higher than that in which the 
speaker can retain a decided mastery over articulation and 
the resources of his voice ; and when he strikes a key 
beneath the conversational tone, the utterance should be 
more than ordinarily slow, articulated and impressive. 
Moreover, a marked demonstration of vocal energy should 
never be adopted without the exercise of the most keen 
discrimination to determine whether or not it may be appo- 
site. An outburst of rhetorical grandeur, which in itself 
may be suggestive of sublimity and Cicero, applied to a 
passage where it may not be in requisition, may only sug- 
gest burlesque and a buffoon. 

It is of much consequence to hold the head erect upon 
the shoulders and present the full face, as a rule, to the 
greater mass of the audience, as the voice can be heard 
considerably farther in front than either behind or later- 
ally. " Concerning of the placing of the pulpit," says 
Sir Christopher Wren, " I shall observe a moderate voice 
can be heard fifty feet distant before the preacher, thirty 
feet on each side, and twenty feet behind the pulpit, and 
not this, unless the pronunciation be distinct and equal" 
As a rule, there is no echo within a distance of sixty-three 
feet. 

In oratory, the greatest discretion should be exercised to 
introduce gesticulation and grimace appositely and grace- 
fully. These two items, as treated in the chapter on The 
Passions, when applied to the rhetorician, must be taken 
with a reservation. The actor is, or ought to be, uncon- 
scious of his audience, and lose his own personal identity 
in the character he personates ; but the true orator can 
never become oblivious of the presence of his audience : 
although, like the actor, his individuality is nothing, his 
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audience is everything. He cannot, like the tragedian, 
give way tq the abandonment of passion, for however much 
the grandeur or the intensity of his theme may be supposed 
to affect him, he stands before the public in the capacity 
of its champion and exponent, not of its rapt visionary, or 
wild and ecstatic devotee. His object is to reason, to per- 
suade, to convince. He cannot effect this by allowing 
himself to be borne away from his audience in the whirl- 
wind of a passion ; he must physically and morally con- 
front them manfully and firmly, and besiege them with 
facts and arguments ; the intellect doing everything, the 
emotions merely flashing through as an evidence that the 
speaker is truly and absolutely in earnest. Accordingly, 
the gesticulation and grimace of the actor and orator, al- 
though identical in species, are yet different in degree. In 
the former, passion may preponderate over reason and. per- 
suasion ; in the latter, it never can. He must use gesture 
and facial grimace, simply as the legitimate complement of 
impassioned eloquence, not as the evidence of reckless 
abandonment, and the surrender of individual identity. 
All grimace and all action not relevant witlj. the speech 
should be studiously avoided. The " Spectator " records 
the case of a celebrated lawyer, who could not speak except 
when manipulating a piece of pack-cord, which the wits 
designated the thread of his discourse, and aptly remarks 
in reference to the favourite resort of the embarrassed 
speaker's twirling round his hat in fyis hands during his 
oration, that a deaf man observing him would naturally 
fancy he is cheapening a beaver, while he may be in reality 
wielding the destinies of- the British empire. 

Whatever objections may be brought to bear upon the 
"speaking statue," he must be admitted to be a more rational 
medium of oratory than the speaking harlequin. Grand and 
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^ngust were the utterances of the immobile oracle of Delphi ; 
but the rapt and prophetic grandeur of Isaiah, and the lofty 
imagery of Lytton would only be fustian and bombast if 
uttered with the spasmodical twitches and nonsensical ex- 
travagances and attitudes of a Merry-Andrew. If the 
action in speaking is not relevant, it is better to have no . 
action at alL In the one case, the oratory is only de- 
fective ; in the other, it is simply ridiculous. Albeit ora- 
tory without action is defective to a very great degree. 
" It is certain," says Addison, " that proper gestures and 
and exertions of the voice cannot be too much studied by 
a public orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, and enforce everything he says, better than the 
strongest argument he can make use of. They keep the 
audience awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
to them ; at the same time that they show the speaker is 
in earnest, affected himself with what he so passionately 
recommends to others." 

The orator under certain conditions of subject, may ap- 
proximate pretty closely to the violent manner of the actor. 
The fact of Demosthenes studying gesticulation before a 
mirror is well known ; and Cicero even impaired his health 
by the vehemence of his action. " When persuasion is the 
end," as Dr Campbell remarks in his " Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric," " passion also must be engaged. If it is fancy 
which bestows brilliancy on our ideas, if it is memory which 
gives them stability, passion doth more, — it animates them. 
Hence the divine spirit and energy. To say that it is pos- 
sible to persuade without speaking to the passions is but at 
best a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest reasoner 
always, in persuasion, addresseth himself to the passions 
some way or other. This he cannot avoid doing if he speak 
to the purpose." 
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" Take time," the simple and epigrammatic elocutionary 
rule of Mrs Siddons, is worthy of all acceptation. Throw, 
as it were, each syllable into the ear of the most remote 
individual of the audience, and give it time to alight be- 
fore the utterance of its successor. The smallest and least 
important word in the sentence — in the discourse — if 
worth uttering at all, is worth uttering audibly. Even in 
instances of the most absolute animation there is nc 
necessity for throwing words hurriedly together into heaps, 
mangled and mutilated, wanting limbs and members to 
such an extent that they are not properly the word-symbols 
of any language, but ugly specimens of verbal abortion. 
Besides, an awkward and embarrassing pause must follow 
such a display — a pause if not to adjust the reciprocity 
between language and thought, at least to gasp for saliva 
and breath. It is the vulgar fluster and flurry, not the deep 
and* impressive baritone, the high-sounding trope, or the 
grandeur of the metaphor, which results in the too frequent 
stand-still to gulph water and wipe perspiration. And 
these practices are to some degree defects, inasmuch as in 
the cessation of delivery the mind of the audience has a 
tendency to reaction, and even the most intelligent in- 
voluntarily give them attention. The audience like only 
to conceive of the speaker as the champion and evangel of 
the principles his oratory supports, and it is not to the 
advantage of either himself or the principles to give a 
practical demonstration of how much the comfort of the 
one and the propagation of the other have affinity with 
such commonplaces as a glass of water and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Everything should be sedulously avoided which, 
although it may make the injudicious laugh, cannot fail 
to make the judicious grieve. That part of the audience 
must be " levelled up " who judge " as Partridge in Field- 
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frig's novel judged of Garrick's acting. He could not see 
the merit of a man who merely behaved pn the stage as 
anybody might be expected to behave under similar cir- 
cumstances in real life. He infinitely preferred the 
* robustious periwig-pated fellow,' who flourished his arms 
like a windmill, and ranted with the voice of three." 

Yet a judicious attention should be paid to the principle 
of Onomatopoeia, or Imitative Modulation. That is to 
say, words, the mere sound of which is somewhat expressive 
of the signification thereof, ought to be pronounced so as 
to give that affinity between sound and meaning full 
effect. The origin of this principle is ingeniously accounted 
for in Blair's " Lectures on Khetoric." " There must always 
have been," he says, "some motive which led to the 
assignation of one name, rather than another ; and we can 
conceive no motive which would more generally operate 
upon men in their first efforts towards language, than a 
desire to paint by speech the objects which they named, 
in a manner more or less complete, according as the vocal 
organs had it in their power to effect this imitation. 
Whenever objects were to be named in which sound, noise, 
or motion was concerned, the imitation by words was 
abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural than to 
imitate by the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound 
or noise which any external object made, and to form its 
name accordingly. Thus, in all languages, we find a mul- 
titude of words that are evidently Constructed on this 
principle. A certain bird is called the cuckoo, from the 
sound which it emits. When one sort of wind is said to 
whistle, and another to roar ; when a serpent is said to hiss, 
a fly to buzz, and falling timber to crash ; when a stream is 
said to flow, and hail to rattle, the analogy between the 
•word and the thing signified is plainly discernible." 
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A good literary style can only be attained by the care- 
ful perusal of the best authors. And how far a style has 
been acquired should be frequently put to the test of ex- 
periment. The would-be orator should, by way of pro- 
bation, speak oh some subject with which he is conversant, 
and, his aim being to make a continuous speech, he should 
carefully mark where the resources of language fail him. 

As previously remarked, the ability to write well is not 
synonymous with the power to speak well The juvenile 
member of the village JDebating Society may excel in 
facility of expression the venerable author of half a dozen 
quarto volumes. This is a fact which seems to be lost 
sight of in the curriculum of our school education. We 
have no lack of themes for exercises in composition, but 
these exercises are all written, they are never oral How 
few boys at school are expressly educated for professional 
authorship, yet they are taught to write ; while there are 
very many who look forward to their life being intimately 
associated with the senate, the bar, the platform, or the 
pulpit, and yet there is no direct scholastic provision to 
teach them to speak. Can it be wondered at, that as they 
arrive at manhood, they experience, in nine cases out of 
ten, a humiliating consciousness of oratorical impotence % 
The wrangler completes his course at the university, and, 
with his vast resources of intellectual wealth, becomes aware 
that he can hardly cope with the artizan politician, and 
the aproned and semi-illiterate agitator of Locks Out and 
Trades Unions. He has the proud consciousness of being 
a scholar and a gentleman ; but the artizan politician and 
the man of Trades Unions, with one hundredth part of his 
learning, are yet of ten times his importance, not only in 
the opinion of the party whom they harangue and dema- 
gogue, npt only in their own egotism, but they really leave 
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ten times more strongly the mark of their individuality on 
the thought and action of their day and generation. In 
some respects how little of a practical cast has the educa- 
tion of our times ! How futile is the scholar with his 
locked-up magazines of erudition — how few, comparatively, 
among the learned can write well, and fewer still can pre- 
tend to oratory at alL Yet, applied literature is more 
powerfully practical, than applied mathematics or applied 
chemistry. Somebody wrote the ballad Lullibulero, and 
sung King James VII. out of three kingdoms; and applied, 
literature in the hands of an adept, has made the British 
empire acknowledge, through her palaces, through the 
halls of her aristocracy, through the streets of her thousand 
towns, that one man, a stranger, and of an alien race, has 
done much to colour the political destiny of her millions — 
the little delicate hand which penned " Vivian Grey " can 
allay or excite the tremendous throb of the nation's heart, 
and, to the uttermost ends of the earth, give direction and 
tone to the exertion of her iron energies. 

One who has spent, perhaps, the best years of his life 
in studying for a profession, is naturally hard to persuade 
that, after all, he has yet to begin at the beginning. He 
cannot begin the study of oratory now, and his self-respect 
revolts at letting the public witness his incompetency and 
laugh at his abortive efforts. But he can compose in lan- 
guage, the greatest merit of which may be that it is gram- 
matically correct ; and when he is called upon for a 
speech, he can attempt reading the production ; but the 
attempt is, in the majority of instances, a decided failure. 
For in our schools there is a tradition as time-honoured as 
it is pernicious, and which opines that a youth who aspires 
to the profound learning of being able to conjugate amo 
and rvvrut is elevated above English for ever. The audi- 
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ence may object to the discourse being read ; accordingly, 
on the next occasion, he attempts to commit it to memory. 
This engenders what has been styled the Pindaric manner 
of delivery. He pronounces six or eight words with the 
most hesitating deliberation as painfully, and one by one 
he extricates them from the repository of his memory ; the 
next six or eight, by a mnemonic principle, flash upon him 
at once, and he rattles them out, trampling upon each 
other's prefixes, affixes, and penultimates, lest by giving 
due deliberation to their utterance he should afford them 
a chance to escape his memory. Then the Pindaric style 
fails, and the orator, anxious to be considered gazing into 
empty space for inspiration, hazards a furtive look at his 
manuscript, during which one may be inclined to ask, as 
Coosar onco asked some bad orthoepist who read before him, 
" Do you read or sing ? If you sing, you sing very ill." 

This is no overdrawn picture; it is the valley of 
rhetorical humiliation, through which we have seen pass 
many a one who added to the virtues of a high-souled 
gentleman the most graceful accomplishments and the 
ripest scholarship. How a little attention to Elocution and 
extempore speaking in youth might have obviated this ! 
If tho school-boy is asked frequently to express orally the 
incidents of his holiday, or to give a synopsis from memory 
of some period of history, or a vidimus of some speech he 
has read or heard, little difficulty will be experienced in 
making him an orator when his subsequent professional 
career requires it These exercises of course will be very 
puerile to begin with, and the greatest care must be 
taken to correct the Elocution and literary style. The sen- 
tence* should be short and uninvolved, the diction simple, 
And the tone and manner, for the most party conversa- 
tional — more ambitious efforts being reserved for future 
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exercises, in which thesis and antithesis may be dealt with 
after the manner of dialectic and oratorical attack and 
defence. A training like this is calculated to engender a 
facility of expression, adequate in some degree to the em- 
bodiment of every thought; and if this facility be not 
practically requisite, as it is not necessary to make every 
one an accomplished public speaker, the training would 
still prove of incalculable value in turning out more felici- 
tous and elegant conversationalists in the ordinary inter- 
courses of life. 

Reading a manuscript has seldom or never the impulsive 
energy and living force of speaking ; and committing the 
manuscript to memory, and reciting it, besides being a 
somewhat laborious process, does not generally produce a 
very effective consummation. We recommend previous 
thinking and extempore speaking as the only causes which 
can result in the living fire and energy of eloquence. 

'* The thoughts of one who is reading anything very 
familiar to him are apt to wander to other subjects, though 
perhaps such as are connected with that which is before 
him. If, again, it be something new to him, he is apt 
(not indeed to wander to another subject, but) to get the 
start, as it were, of his readers, and to be thinking, while 
uttering each sentence, not of that, but of the sentence 
which comes next And, in both cases, if he is careful to 
avoid these faults, and is desirous of reading well, it is a 
matter of no small difficulty, and calls for a constant effort 
to prevent the mind from wandering in another direction, 
viz., into thoughts respecting his own voice, respecting the 
effect produced by each sound, the approbation he hopes 
for from the hearers," &c* 

It is significant that the speeches of Cicero himself were 

* Whately'a " Rhetoric." 
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written after they were delivered. It is indispensable in i 
great speaker to be a great thinker — to possess a noble in- 
tellect, owing something to nature, and much to schools. 
Eloquence, a motive power strong enough to overturn the 
world, is far too valuable an acquisition to be had for the 
mere wishing. How indefatigable and resolute were the 
exertions of the great Greek orator before he ventured on 
a single philippic ; and what a splendid intellect, and what 
a determined will, were, in obscurity and self-denial, brought 
to bear upon the toil of the student under the most ap- 
proved Elocution-masters of the age, before the forum rang 
with the voice of Cicero. And all our modern orators, 
from Sheridan and Pitt to Gladstone and Disraeli, have 
afforded specimens of the power of utterance allied with the 
culture and might of mind. Facility and force of verbal 
expression can elevate the intellectual gymnast into a demi- 
god, while it can only render the intellectual weakling the 
more contemptible and ridiculous. 

Wit should be introduced into public speaking with 
much judiciousness and caution. " As for jest," says Lord 
Bacon, " there be certain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it; namely, religion, matters of state, great 
persons, any man's business of importance, and any case 
that deserveth pity. Yet there be some that think their 
wits have been asleep, except they dart out somewhat that 
is piquant and to the quick : that is a vein which should 
be bridled." 

There is a certain nervousness and diffidence in a young 
orator's debut, which, in the majority of instances, a few 
appearances before the public in the capacity of a speaker 
are sufficient to eradicate. The orator should never make 
his public appearance, till, on the subject on which he is 
about to speak at least, he has a pretty well-founded con* 
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sciousness that lie knows more than any individual mem- 
ber of his audience. If he does not, there is no occasion 
for his speaking at all ; and if he does, the consciousness 
should do much to dispel his diffidence. It may be expe- 
dient to use the most summary notes to give the oration 
greater logical sequency, but no portion of a speech should 
be in writing before the speaker, with the exception of 
such matter as dates and statistics; 
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POETICAL EXTRACTS. 



« FLOWER OP YARROW." 
( With Elocutionary annotations.) 

I. QUATRAIN. 

Simple narrative — last two lines adversative, pronounced in a 

lower tone. 

H. 

Sorrowful reproach— Lady Scott accuses her lord of accomplish- 
ing the death of their daughter, rather than that she should be the 
bride of Pringle of Torwoodlee. 

in. 
Melancholy narrative. 

IV. 

Bitter disappointment, mingled with a fond and melancholy 

yearning. 

v. 

The same as IV., with something more of deliberation and firm- 

ness to imply resolve. 

vl and vn. 

Sedate narrative. 

VIIL 

The two interrogations are put with an expression of suddenness 
and spasmodical effect, the first in the high, the second in the low 
key of exclamation — last two lines animated narrative, with imita- 
tive modulation on " shriek," Le., pronouncing the word in such a 
prolonged and emphatic manner as to make it suggestive of the act 
of shrieking — an artifice of no inconsiderable effect in rhetoric 
when introduced with propriety. 
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IX. AND X. 

First two lines of each quatrain anxious interrogation, com- 
mencing with a verb, and having the rising inflection— seoond two 
lines mournful response. 

XI. 

First line anxious interrogation — second, third, and fourth eager 
and impassioned supplication. 

xn. and xni. 
Jubilant narrative. 

XIV. 

Simple narrative, mingled with an expression of wonderment. 

xv. 

First two lines slow — broken, with an expression of bewilder- 
ment — second two lines simple narrative, with an expression of 
languor. 

XVI. 

Jubilant narrative. 

XVII. AND XVIIL 

Animated description. 

XIX. 

First two lines simple narrative — second two lines with an ex- 
pression of tenderness and embarrassment. 



THE " FLOWER OF YARROW" IN THE COFFIN, 

{From the « Queen's Wake:*) 

I. 

Loed Peingle came — before his eye 
The monks and maidens kneel'd in fear ; 

But Lady Tushilaw stood by, 
And pointed to her Mary's bier ! 
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II. 
" Thou lord of guile and malice keen, 

What boots this doleful work to thee ! 
Could Scotland such a pair have seen 

As Mary Scott and Torwoodlee V 9 

nx 

Lord Pringle came, — *io word he spake, 
Nor own'd the pangs his bosom knot* ; 

But his full heart was like to break 
In every throb his bosom drew. 

IV. 

w Oh, I had ween'd with fondest heart — 
Woe to the guileful friend who lied ! — 

This day should join us ne'er to part, 
This day that I should win my bride ! 

V. 

" But I will see that face so meek, 
Cold, pale, and lifeless though it be ; 

And I will kiss that comely cheek, 
Once sweeter than the rose to me." 

VI. 

Gently he raised the coffin lid, 
Sweet was the perfume round that flew ; 

For there were strew'd the roses red, 
And every flower the forest knew. 

VII. 

He drew the fair lawn from her face, 
'Twas deck*d with many a costly wreath ; 

And still it wore a soothing grace, 
Even in the chill abodes of death. 
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VHX 
Why starts Lord Pringle to his knee ? 

Why bend his eyes with watchful strain ? 
The maidens shriek his mien to see, — 

The startled priests inquire in vain 1 

IX. 

Was that a sob, an earthly sigh, 
That heaved the flowers so lightly shed 1 

'Twas but the wind that wandertt by, 
And kiss'd the bosom of the dead 1 

X. 

Are these the glowing tints of life 
O'er Mary's cheek that come and fly 1 

Ah, no ! the red flowers round are rife, 
The rose-bud flings its soften'd dye. 

XL 

Why grows the gazer's sight so dim? 

Stay, dear illusion, still beguile ! 
Thou art worth crowns and worlds to him — 

Last, dear illusion, last a while 1 

xn. 

Short was thy sway, frenzied and short, 

For ever fell the veil on thee ; 
Thy startling form, of fears the sport, 

Vanish'd in sweet reality ! 

xm. 

Slowly she raised her form of grace, 

Her eyes no ray deceptive flung ; 
And oh, her mild, her languid face 

Was like a flower too early sprung ! 
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XIV. 
She look'd at pall, she look'd at bier, 

At altar, shrine, and rosarie, 
She saw her lady mother near, 

And at her side brave Torwoodlee ! 

XV. 
'Twas all a dreamy nor boded good, 

A phantom of the f ever'd brain ! 
She laid her down in moaning mood, 

To soothe her woes in sleep again. 

XVI. 

Needs not to paint that joyful hour, 
The nuptial vow, the bridal glee, 

How Mary Scott, the forest flower, 
Was borne a bride to Torwoodlee, 

XVII. 

Diamond and ruby 'ray'd her waist, 
And-twinkled round her brow so fair ; 

She wore more gold upon her breast 

Than would have bought the hills of Yair. 

xvm. 

A foot so light, a form so meet, 

Ne'er trode Saint Mary's lovely lea ; 

A bride so gay, a face so sweet, 
The Yarrow braes shall never see. 

XIX. 

Old Tushilaw deign'd not to smile, 
No grateful word his tongue could say, 

He kiss'd his daughter's cheek the while, 
Wiped his dark eye, and turn'd away. 

James Hogg. 
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BRIDAL-BALLAD. 

The ring is on my hand, 

And the wreath is on my brow ; 
Satins and jewels grand 
Are all at my command, 

And I am happy now. 

And my lord he loves me well ; 

But, when first he breathed his vow, 
I felt my bosom swell, 
For the words rang as at knell, 
And the voice seem'd his who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy noW. 

But he spoke to re-assure me, 

And he kiss'd my pallid brow* 
While a reverie came o'er me, 
And to the churchyard bore me* 
And I sigh'd to him before me, 
Thinking him dead, D'Elormie,— 

Oh, I am happy now I 

And thus the words were spoken, 

And thus the plighted vow, 
And though my faith be broken, 
And though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 

That proves me happy now. 

tf ould God I could awaken ! — 
For I feel I know not how, 
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And my soul is sorely shaken, 

Lest an evil step be taken, — 

Lest the dead who is forsaken 

May not be happy now ! 

Epgab Allan Pob. 
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AXONZO THE BRAVE. 

(With Elocutionary annotations.) 

I. STANZA 

Simple narrative. 

il 

Tender earnestness, with an expression of despondency. 

in. and ry. 

High resolve, with an expression of offended pride — the paren 
thetical " Fair Imogene said," passed oyer lightly. 

y. 

First two lines, grave narrative — remaining three adversative, in 
a higher key — sprightly narrative. 

VL 

Sprightly narrative. 

VII. 

Simple narrative — Imitative modulation on "tolled" — "one" 
pronounced emphatically in a deep and solemn tone. 

vm and rx. 

Excited narrative — abrupt and broken — ascending in a climax to 
the last line, where it assumes the character of absolute terror. 

x. 

First two lines excited narrative — third line, simple narrative 
with parenthetical clause— last two lines, easy cheerfulness, with an 
involuntary expression of trembling and excitement 
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XI. AND XII. 

First two Uvea, excited narrative — Imitative modulation oq 
" slowly ; " " God !" exclamation of shrinking terror— high husky 
and exasperated tone. Stanza XII. and the remainder of Stanza XL, 
a breaking down from the fearful climax of excitement and terror. 
Such passages owe very much of their effect to an apposite gesticula- 
tion and physiognomical action. 

XIII. 

With the exception of the parenthetical " he cried,' 7 pronounced 

with a sepulchral depth and solemnity of tone — very slow monotone 

with the exception of " perjury/' which partakes of the character. 

of a shriek. " Bride" is also pronounced in a higher key than the 

monotone. 

xrv. 

Excited and solemn narrative. 

xv. and xvj. 

Slow and grave narrative, with an expression of terror — imitative 
modulation on " shriek/' and " whirls." 

xvn. 

First three lines solemn and grave narrative, with expression of 
terror — the toast partakes of the character of a wierd and horrible 
howl. 



ALONZO THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR JMOGENK 

I. 

A WA&piojt so bold and a virgin so bright. 

Conversed as they sat on the green ; 
They gazed on each other with tender delight, 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the Knight — 

And the maiden's the Fair Imogene. 

II. 

** And oh 1 " said the youth, "since to-morrow I go 
To fight in a far distant land, 
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Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow, 
Some other will court you, and you will bestow 
On a wealthier suitor your hand !" 

nx 

" Oh ! hush these suspicions," Fair Imogene said, 

" Offensive to love and to me ; 
For, if you be living, or if you be dead, 
I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead 

Shall husband of Imogene be. 

IV. 

" If e'er by caprice or by wealth led aside, 

I forget my Alonzo the Brave, 
God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Your ghost at my marriage may sit by my side — 
May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 

And bear me away to the grave !" 

V. 

To Palestine hasten'd the hero so bold, 

His love she lamented him sore ; 
But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, behold 
A baron, all cover'd with jewels and gold, 

Arrived at Fair Imogene's door. 

VI. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewilder'd her brain ; 

He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 
And carried her home as his spouse. 

VII. 
And now had the marriage been blest by the priest ; 
The revelry now was begun ; 
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The tables they groan'd with the weight of the feast, 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased, 
When the bell at the castle tolTd — one. 

VIII. 

Then first with amaze Fair Imogene found 

A stranger was placed by her side : 
His air was terrific ; he utter*d no sound- 
He spake not, he moved not, he look'd not around 

But earnestly gazed on the bride. 

IX. 

His vizor was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armour was sable to view ; 
All pleasure and laughter were hush'd at his sight ; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 

The lights in the chamber burh'd blue ! 

X. 

His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay $ 

The guests sat in silence and fear ; 
At length spake the bride, while she trembled, "I pray, 
Sir knight, that your heimet aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer." 

XL 
The lady is silent — -the stranger complies-^* 

ft™ vizor he slowly unclosed ; 
O God ! what a sight met Fair Imogene's eyes ! 
What words can express her dismay and surprise, 

When a skeleton's head was exposed I 

xn. 

All present then utter'd a terrified shout, 
All shrunk with disgust from the scene ; 
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The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about, 
While the spectre address'd Imogene : — 

XIII. 

" Behold me, thou false pne, behold me !" he cried, 

" Remember ^Lonzo the Brave ! 
God grants that, to punish thy falsehood and pride. 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side — 
Should tax thee with perjury, claim thee as bride, 

And bear thee away to the grave !" 

XIV. 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound, 

While loudly she shriek'd in disinay ; 
Then sunt with his prey through the wi4e-yawning ground, 
Nor ever again was Fair Imogene found, 

Or the spectre that bore her away. 

XV. 

Not long lived the baron ; and none, since that time, 

To inhabit the castle presume ; 
For chronicles tell that, by order sublime, 
There Imogene suffers the pain of her crime, 

And mourns her deplorable doom. 

XVL 

At midnight, four times in each year, does her sprite, 

When mortals in slumber are bound, 
Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 
Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight, 

And shriek as he whirls her around ! 

XVIL 

While they drink out of skulls newly torn from the grave, 
Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 
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Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl : — a To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 
And his consort, the Fair Imogene !" 

Matthew Gregory Lewis. 



THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 
(From " In Mmoriam") 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
. For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out tfre want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
Hie larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Alfbed Tennyson. 



OH ! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE 

PROUD ? 

Oh ! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scatter'd around and together be laid ; 
And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. * 

The infant and mother attended and loved ; 
The mother that infant's affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blest — 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest.' 
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The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne ; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn ; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap ; 
The herdsman, who climb'd with his goats up the steep ; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same our fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling ; 
But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorn'd, but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will come ; 
They jo/d, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 

They died, ay ! they died ; we things that are now, 
That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 

Tea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 
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And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Shall follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

"lis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud f 



-u. 



THE OCEAN—AN IMAGE OF ETERNITY. 

(From Childe Harold.) 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelTd, uncoffin'd and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send'st him shivering in thy playful spray 
Howling in agony, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
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And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires changed in all save thee : 
Assyria, Greece, Borne, Carthage — what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried np realms to deserts : not so thou— 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime-^- 
The image of eternity— -the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goeat forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Lord Byron. 



MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Thou lingering star ! with lessening ray, 
That loVst to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
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O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget — 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace : — 

Ah, little thought we 'twas our last 1 

Ayr gurgling kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'eshung with wild woods, thickening, green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Bobert Burns. 
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TO DAVID GBAY. 

(Author of " The LuggieJ* &c.) 

I would not be lying yonder, 

Where thou, beloved, art lying, 
Though the nations should crown me living, 

And murmur my praises dying. 

Better this fierce pulsation — 

Better this aching brain — 
Than dream and hear faintly above me 

The cry of the wind and the rain ; 

Than lie in the kirkyard lonely, 

With fingers and toes upcurl'd, 
And be conscious of never a motion 

Save the slow rolling round of the world. 

I would not be lying yonder, 

Though the seeds I had sown were springing ; 
I would not be sleeping yonder, 

And be done with striving and singing. 

For the eyes are blinded with mildew — 

The lips are clammy with clay, 
And worms in the ears are crawling, 

But the brain is the brain for aye. 

The brain is warm and glowing, 

Whatever the body be ; 
It stirs like a thing that breatheth 

And dreams of the past and to be. 
♦ ****• 

If the' brain like a thing that breatheth 
Is full of the Past and To Be, 
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The silence is fax more awful 
Than the shriek and the agony ; 

And the hope that sweetened living 
Is gone with the light of the sun, 

And the straggle seems wholly over, 
And nothing at all seems done ; 

And the dreams are heavy with losses, 
And sins, and errors, and wrongs ; 

And you cannot hear in the darkness 
If the people are singing your songs ! 

Bobbbt Buchanan. 



THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 

The Highland Hills ! There are songs of mirth, 
And joy, and love, on the gladsome earth, 
For Spring, in her queenly robes, hath smiled 
In the forest glade, and the woodland wild* • 
Then come with me from the haunts of men 
To the glassy lake in the mountain glen, 
Where the sunshine sleeps on the danping rills, 
That chainless leap from the Highland Hills. 

The Highland Hills ! It is summer now, 
And the song-bird sits on the leafy bough, 
And the trees bend forth in the golden light 
Their foliage green o'er the waters bright^ 
Where flowers by the brook's fair margin bloom, 
And scent the air with their wild perfume, 
Till the zephyr bland with their odour fills, 
The silent vale of the Highland Hills. 
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The Highland'Hills I When the sparkMng rays 
Of the silver dews greet the orient blaze ; 
"When the noon comes forth with her gorgeous glow, 
While the fountains leap and the rivers flow. 
Then, roam with me where the waterfalls 
Bid echoes wake in the rocky halls, 
Till the grandeur wild in thy heart instils 
A deep delight in the Highland Hills. 

The Highland Hills ! When the noonday smiles 
On the slumbering lakes and the fairy isles, 
We '11 clamber high where the heather waves 
By the warriors' cairn and the f oemen's graves, 
And I'll sing to thee in the bright day's prime 
Of the days of old and ancient time, 
And thy heart unknown to the care that chills, 
Shall gladly joy in the Highland Hills. 

The Highland Hills ! In the twilight dim, 
To their heath-clad crests shall thy footsteps climb, 
And there shalt thou gaze o'er the ocean far, 
Till the beacon light of the evening star, 
And the lamp of night with its virgin beams 
Look down on the deep and shining streams, 
Till beauty's spell on thy spirit thrills 
With joy and love on the Highland Hills. 

The Highland Hills ! There are palm-tree bowers, 
And spicy groves with their balmy flowers ; 
Where Araby's children love to roam 
Far away in the Indian's sunny home; 
But dearer far is the storm-beat strand, 
And the rugged shof es of our own loved land, 
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Where Nature reigns as her fancy wills, 

In the mountain glen and the Highland Hills. 

Alexander Middleton. 



CONNOB'S VOW. 
{From the " Scotsman. 97 ) 
u I *M going, Mora, darling ! M 

The brave Connor cried : 
u Fare ye well, Mora, darling, 

My joy and my pride! 
Sure the vow I've sworn on high, 
For my country's cause to die ; 
And 111 never turn and fly, 

While this sword 's by my side l" 

" Oh stay, Connor, dearest ! 

Sweet husband adored ; 
Oh take back, acushla, 

Thy last plighted word. 
O my bravest and my best ! 
Would this heart were now at rest^ 
With the baby at my breast !" 

Weeping Mora implored. 

The bugles they are sounding 

A wild martial strain ; 
The hollow drum's resounding 

O'er mountain and plain. 
From her anguish and dismay, 
He has torn himself away, 
At the dawning of the day, 

For the field of the slain. 



> 
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Soft the summer winds are sighing 

O'er the true hearts that died. 
Sore the widow'd Mora's crying, 

For low lies her pride. 
In a soldier's lonely grave, 
By yon wildly roaring wave, 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave, 

With his sword by his side ! 

James Smith. 



THE LANCES OF THE FREE. 

"Ho, dark one from the golden South, — 

Ho, fair one from the North ; 
Ho, coat of mail, and spear of sheen — 

Ho, wherefore ride ye forth ? " 
** We come from mount, we come from cave, 

We come across the sea, 
In long array, in bright array, 
To Montreal's companie," 
Oh, the merry, merry band* 
light heart and heavy hand- 
On, the Lances of the Free i 

" Ho, princes of the castled height, 

Ho, burghers of the town ; 
Apulia's strength, Eomagna's pride, 

And Tusca's old renown ! 
Why quail ye thus ? Why pall ye thus t 

What spectre do ye see V 9 
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" The blood-red flag, and trampling march 
Of Montreal's Companie !" 

Oh, the sunshine of your life, — 
Oh, the thunders of your strife ! 
Wild Lances of the Free ! 

" Ho, scutcheons o'er the vaulted tomb, 

Where Norman valour sleeps, 
Why shake ye so ? Why quake ye so ? 

What wind the trophy sweeps ? " 
" We shake without a breath — below 

The dead are stirr'd to see, 
The Norman's fame revived again 
In Montreal's Companie." 
Since Roger won his crown, 
Who hath equall'd your renown, 
Brave Lances of the Free ? 

" Ho, ye who seek to win a name, 
Where deeds are bravest done— 
Ho, ye who seelc to pile a heap, 

Where gold is lightest won ; 
Ho, ye who loathe the stagnant life, 

Or shun the l&Vs decree, 
Belt on the brand, and spur the steed, 
To Montreal's Companie ; 

And th^ maid shall share her rest, 

And the miser share his chest, 

With the Lances of the Free ! 

The Free ! 

The Free ! 

: i Oh, the Lances of the Free ! n 

Lord Lytton. 
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LADY CLARA VEEE DE VERE. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown : 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

I saw the snare, and I retired : — 
The daughter of a hundred. Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name : 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine,— 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms — 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find ; 
For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love,— 

And my disdain is my reply. — 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you, than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
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Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies— 
A great enchantress you may be : — 

But there was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother's view,-* 
She had the passions of her kind, — 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed, I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear ; — 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre" in your hall : 
The guilt of blood is at your door; — 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth ; 
And, last, you fixed a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens^ above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good: — 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vere de Vere, — 

You pine among your halls and towers : 
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The languid light of your proud eyes 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 

But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? — 
Oh ! teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew, 
Fray Heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



EULALEE. 
(From the "Harp of the Valley") 

In the summer sky, I behold her eye, 

In the deeps of celestial blue ; 
Who folded her hands on her high white breast, 
And went to a frigid, rigid rest, 

For a heart so warm and true. 

And Death, the terrible Eidolon, 
Turn'd my blood to ice, and my heart to stone, 
And over the form of the sainted dead 
Not a sigh was drawn, not a tear was shed ; 
There were only weird and beautiful dreams 
Of golden harps and eternal streams, 
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And, dim from the rim of Eternity, 

The angel skirts of my Eulalie, 

The altar of God and the throne between, 

The lustrous robe ot my Eulalie, 
And voices from dut the sinless sheen 

Pronouncing the name of my Eulalie. 

On her breast fell cold the graveyard mould, 

And the heaven received her soul ; 
For sever'd for aye was the silver thread, 

And broken thp golden bowl ! 

She lives in the land where I send my prayer, 
Through the starry sheen of the midnight air ; 
And from this valley of grief and groan, 
On the awful steps of the Great White Throne, 
The prayer from the lips of sinful me 
Is laid by the beautiful Eulalie — 
On Jehovah's throne from sinful me, 
By the a^igel-hand of my Eulalie ! 

But the virgin-eye of the snow-white rose 

Is wet with a dew-cold tear ; 

Oh, the white rose weeps where the maiden sleeps. 

"Weeps — weeps o'er the gentle Eulalie, 

The maiden we held so dear, — 
On the grass o'er the breasts of Eulalie, 

The maiden we held so dear ! 

William Stewabt Boss. 



IN THE SEA. 

(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

The salt wind blows upon my cheek, 
As it blew a year ago, 
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When twenty boats were crosh'd among 

The rocks of Norman's Woe. 
'Twas dark then ; 'tis light now, 

And the sails are leaning low. 

In dreams, I pull the sea- weed o'er, 

And find a face not his, 
And hope another tide will be 

More pitying than this ; 
The wind turns, the tide turns — 

They take what hope there is. 

My life goes on as thine would go, 

With all its sweetness spill'd ; 
My God, why should one heart of two 

Beat on, when one is still'd ? 
Though heart-wreck, or home-wreck. 

Thy happy sparrows build. 

Though boats go down, men build anew, 

Whatever winds may blow ; 
If blight be in the wheat one year, 

We trust again and sow, 
Though grief comes and changes 

The sunshine into snow. 

Some have their dead, where, sweet and soon 

The summers bloom and go ; 
The sea withholds my dead — I walk 

The bar when tides are low, 
And wonder the grave-grass 

Can have the heart to grow ! 

Flow on, O unconsenting sea 1 
And keep my dead below ; 
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Though night — utter night ! — my soul 
Delude thee long, I know, 

Or Life comes, or Death comes, 
God leads the eternal flow. 



THE TKEASUBES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ? 
— Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck'd of, and in vain. 
— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea ! 
We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the Depths have more ! What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 
— Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ! 
Earth claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the Depths have more ! Thy waves have roll'd 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea- weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
— Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play — 
Man yields them to decay 1 

Yet more ! the Billows and the Depths have more I 
High hearts and brave are gather'd to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest : 
— Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave — 
Give back the true and brave ! 
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Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown — 
But all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown ; 
— Yet must thou hear a voice — Eestore the Dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee — 
Eestore the Dead, thou Sea ! 

Mrs Hemans. 



TIMES AND SEASONS. 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 

The bees have humm'd their noontide lullaby ; 

Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran : 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin : 
The ale, now brew'd in floods of amber shine : 
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And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
" 'Twas on these knees he sat so oft and smiled." 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze : 
Soon issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
. And violets scatter'd round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and gazing bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower : 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

Samuel Rogers. 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry. " 

€t Now who be ye would cross Lochgoil, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

« Oh, I 'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 
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" And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together ; 
For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

"When they have slain her lover ! " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
"111 go, my chief, — I'm ready :— 

It is not for your silver bright ; 
But for your winsome lady : 

" And by my word I the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white, 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm&d men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather 

I '11 meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father." 

o 
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The boat has left a stormy laud, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

< 

For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover : — 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid, 

And one was round her lover. » 

" Come back! come back !" he cried in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 
And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, — 

My daughter ! my daughter !" 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : — 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

Thomas Campbell. 



THE PRINCESS OF SANTA CROCE. 

Wailing winds were round the castle, 

Sleepless lay she until dawn, 
And the pale light found her paler 

Than her couch's snowy lawn. 

Sigismund, her only brother, 

Drew in dungeon keep his breath ; 
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He to holy Church a rebel. 
By the Pope was doom'd to death. 

In the gray dawn of the morning 

Like a golden light she rose. 
And unlocked an antique casket 

Never hands but hers unclose. 

There, in bed of velvet cradled 

Shone an emerald dark and clear, 
Which a diver in the ocean 

Found in some far-distant year. 
***** 

Many a forest, many a mountain, 
'Twixt her castle lay and Kome— 

With the Emerald in her bosom, 
She has left her stately home. 

From St Angel's dark recesses, 

Hark 1 the Miserere swells 
For the soul of one who dieth 

At the sound of matin bells. 

And Christ's vicar, the anointed, 

Sits within the Vatican, 
With the keys and the tiara, 

Power to bless, and power to baa* 

'Tis a princess kneels before him, 

Kneels to ask a brother's life, 
But his cold, averted visage 

Cuts her like a two-edged knife. 

" Paul Donati, Paul Donati ! 

She who had that stone of thee 
Knew thee not as Pope or Kaiser, 
Was thy playmate frank and free ; 



# 
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" Often 'neath her father's castle 
Has she roam'd with thee uncheck'd — 

Thou, the chaplain and the tutor, 
Taught her more than cold respect. 

" Twelve long years, O Paul Donati, 
Twelve long years have flown since then ; 

She has kept her father's castle, 
Thou hast set thy foot on men. 

" On the last night ere you left her, 
This the emerald which you gave, 

Though it bore, not then the sculpture, 
Christ arisen from the grave." 

Then from out her heaving bosom, 
Trembling, she draws forth the gem, 

And she lays it trembling, fainting, 
On his garment's outmost hem. 

Suddenly his brow grew scarlet, 
Suddenly his eye flash'd light — 

" Is she dead who was possessor 
Of that ocean stalactite ?" 

" By this token, by that symbol, 
Paul, thy pupil, Ikneels to thee ; 

Let the words of doom be cancell'd, 
Let her brother be set free !" 

For a moment in the silence 
You might hear his pulse's beat, 

See his hand shake like an aspen 
As he raised her from his feet. 
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" Leonore ! the past is over ; 

Home hath set her seal on me ; 
We must meet no more for ever ; 

Take thy brother — he is free." 

Henbt Glassfobd Bell. 



LULLABY TO THE SOLDIER'S CHILD. 
(From the Harp of the Valley). 

Hush, my baby, lie thou still, 

Nor dream of what thou art, 
Nor know thou'rt press'd, tender one, 

To a mother's breaking heart ; 
Nor know that on the field of fight, 

Down in yon doleful shaw, 
Lies he, the husband of my heart, 

The sire you never saw,— 
The noble form which sunk 

In the battle's earthquake dire — 
And thou, my sleeping baby, 

Hast the features of thy sire 
The proud features of thy sire, . 

Who, like thee, has gone to rest— 
The noblest e'er olasp'd woman 

To a true and fearless breast; 

They say we've gain'd a victory 
On that field of death and gore ; 

Oh, it may be, little darling, 
But thy father is no more. 

The sable clouds sail'd heavenward, 
And red the morning sun 
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Stream'd on the far-extending ranks, 

On bayonet and on gun, 
And glared, hot and horrific, 

And fierce the whole day long, 
While tugg'd and toil'd, mid dust and blood, 

The fearless and the strong. 

I stood upon the hill and saw 

The battle's billows reel, 
The crashing and tremendous surge 

Of man, and horse, and steel, — 
And on, and on the billows lash'd 

On death's terrific shore, 
But aye one half of the red wave 

Was seen to ebb no more ; 
And where flash'd the dripping sword, 

And where thundered shot and shell, 
For God, and home, and liberty, 

Thy noble father fell ! 

• 

And I found him there, my baby, 

Lying by a grassy knowe, 

With the rust upon his rifle, 

And the dew upon his brow. 
* * * * * 

So I laid thee down, my baby, 

Upon the grassy knowe, 
And shed the clotted locks of hair 

Back from thy father's brow. 
Until the red blood stain'd my lips, 

I kiss'd him o'er and o'er, 
And flung my arms around his neck, 

As I 'd done oft before. 
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And then with my own hands I dug 

My slaughter'd Henry's grave, 

And laid him in the loamy earth 

To slumber with the brave. 
***** 

You waken'd from your infant sleep, 

And wept as sore distrest, 
So I open'd up my bosom, 

And offer'd thee the breast ; 
And thy mother, but a girl, 

And yet mother by the dead, 
While she clasp'd thee to her heart, 

Dropped tears upon thy head. 

If thou liVst, my little darling, 

Thou must taste of human woe ; 
But the sorrows of thy mother, 

Oh, never may'st thou know ! 
Sleep thou on, 'mid pleasant dreams, 

Oh, sleep thou till the morn — 
Rest on thy mother's breaking heart, 

My darling, my first-born ! 
Hush, my baby, lie thou still, 

rfor dream of what thou art, 
Nor know thou'rt press'd, tender one, 

To a mother's breaking heart ! 

William Stbwabt Ross. 



^. 
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CALEDONIA. 

(From the Harp of the Valley). 

Stern land of the mind — mighty. 

My footfall's on the grave, 
Where grows the lordly thistle 

From the hearts'-blood of the bravo, 
Land of Stewarts, and my fathers. 

Who have battled by their side, 
Land of glory — land of Wallace, 

How I love thee as a bride ! 

Land of faith and land of song, 

That slave and despot spurns, 
Stern mother of the heart of Knox, 

And the giant soul of Burns ; 
Land of beauty, land of love, 

Oh, the world, from sea to sea, 
Holds none fairer than the daughters 

That have been born of thee ! 

And thy sons are hero-hearted, 

As those who've gone before, 
The sons that erst for Bannockburn, 

The Scottish mothers bore. 
Land of battle and the pibroch, 

How, mid red death's iron hail 
Glares the gory sword of Albyn, 

Waves the tartan of the Gael ! 

Land of saints, and land of martyrs, 
Where the heather and blue-bell, 

Oft epitaphs the moorland 
Where the Covenanter fell, — 
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Their word, Jehovah-jireh, 

The crusaders of the Lord, 
Bore down to the red land of death, 

The Bible and the sword ! 

Land of might, and land of progress, 

Land of intellect and fame, 
There is life, and soul, and rapture, 

In the spell- word of thy name. 
Land of Stewarts, and my fathers, 

Who have battled by their side, 
Land of glory — land of Wallace, 

How I loye thee as a bride ! 

William Stewart Ross. 



THE SCOT LEGION. 

We were not many — we who stood 

Before the iron sleet that day, 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years, if he but could 

Have been with us. at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot is hail'd 

In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 
Yet not a single soldier quail'd 
When wounded comrades round them waiTd 

Their dying shout at Monterey. 

And on, still on, our column kept 

Through walls of flame its withering way, 
Where fed the dead, the living slept ; 
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Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 

The foe, himself, recoil'd aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swoop'd his flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous blast, 
Storm'd home the towers of Monterey. 

Our banners on these turrets wave, 

And there the evening bugles play; 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 

We are not many — we who press'd 

Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
But who of us has not conf ess'd 
He 'd rather share their warrior rest, 
Than not have been at Monterey f 



THE BKIDGE OF CLOUD. 

Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 

Pleasant visions as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be shaken, 

Safe I keep this room of gold ! 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 

Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair. 
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But, instead, she builds me bridges 

Over many a dark ravine, 
Where beneath the gusty ridges 

Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And I cross them, little heeding 

Blast or wind or torrent's roar, 
As I follow the receding 

Footsteps that have gone before. 

Naught avails the imploring gesture, 

Naught avails the cry of pain ! 
When I touch the flying vesture, 

'Tis the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and leaning 

O'er the parapets of 61oud, 
Watch the mist that intervening 

Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 

Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 

With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 

Every tower, and town, and farm, 
And again the land forbidden 

Re-assumes its vanish' d charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree, 
At what doors are friendly faces, 

In what hearts are thoughts of me. 
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Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 

Down I fling the thought I 'm thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpine flower. 

Heney Wadswoeth Longfellow. 



THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

(From Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.) 

Come hither, Evan (Cameron ! come, stand beside my knee— 
I hear the river roaring down towards the wintry sea. 
There's shouting on the mountain-side, there's war within 

the blast — 
Old faces look upon me now, old forms go trooping past : 
I hear the pibroch wailing amidst the din of fight, 
And my dim spirit wakes again upon the verge of night. 

'Twas I that led the Highland host through wild Lochaber's 

snows, 
What time the plaided clans came down to battle with 

Montrose. 
I Ve told thee how the Southrons fell beneath the broad 

1,1 

claymore, 
And how we smote the (Campbell clan by Inverlochy's shore. 
I've told thee how we swept Dundee, and tamed the 

Lindsay's pride, 
But never have I told thee yet how the great Marquis died. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ; deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e'er thou meet with one of Assynfs 
name — 
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Be it upon the mountain's side, or yet within the glen, — 
Stand he in martial gear alone, or back'd by armed men — 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man who wrong'd thy 

sire's renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, and strike the caitiff 

down ! — 

They brought him to the Watergate, hard bound with 

hempen span, — 
As though they held a lion there, and not a fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — the hangman rode below — 
They drew his hands behind his back, and bared his noble 

brow. 
Then (as a hound is slipp'd from leash) they cheer'd (the 

common throng), 
And blew the note with yell and shout, and bade him pass 

along. 

It would have made a brave man's heart grow sad and sick 

that day, 
To watch the keen malignant eyes bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig west-country lords in balcony and bow, 
There sat their gaunt and wither'd dames, and their 

daughters all a-row. 
And every open window was full — as full might be — 
With black-robed Covenanting carles, that goodly sport to 

see ! 

But when he came (though pale and wan), he looked so great 

and high, 
So noble was his manly front, so calm his steadfast eye ; — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, and each man held his 

breath ; 
For well they knew the hero's soul was face to face with 

death — 
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And then a mournful shudder through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him, now turn'd aside and 
wept. 

But onwards — always onwards, in silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant labour'd, till it reach'd the house of 

doom. 
Then first a woman's voice was heard in jeer and laughter 

loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose, from the heart of the 

tossing crowd : 
Then as the Graeme look'd upwards, he saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold — the master-fiend Argyle ! 

The Marquis gazed a moment, and nothing did he say, 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, and he turn'd 

his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side, she shook through every limb, 
For a roar like thunder swept the street, and hands were 

clench'd at him ; 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, " Back, coward, from thy 

place ! 
For seven long years thou hast not dared to look him in the 

face." 

Had I been there with sword in hand, and fifty Camerons by, 
That day through high Dunedin's streets, had peaTd the 

slogan-cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, nor might of mail&L 

men — 
Not all the rebels in the south had borne us backwards then ! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath had trod as free as air, 
Or I, and all who bore my name, been laid around him there. 
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It might not be. They placed him next within the solemn 

hall, 
Where once the Scottish kings were throned amidst their 

nobles all : 
But there was dust of vulgar feet on that polluted floor, 
And perjured traitors fill'd the place where good men sat 

before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun to read the murderous 

doom; 
And then uprose the great Montrose in the middle of the 

room. 

"Now, by my faith as belted knight, and by the name I bear, 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross that waves above 

us there, — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — and oh, that such should 

be!— 
By that dark stream of royal blood that lies 'twixt you and 

me — 
I have not sought in battle-field a wreath of such renown, 
Nor dared I hope on my dying day to win the martyr's crown ! 

" There is a chamber far away where sleep the good and 

brave, 
But abetter place ye have named for me than by my father's 

grave; 
For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might, this hand hath 

always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still in the eye of earth and 

heaven. 
Then nail my head on yonder tower — give every town a 

limb — 
And God who made shall gather them : — I go from you to 

Him!" 
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****** 
The morning dawn'd fall darkly ; the rain came flashing 

down; 
And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt lit up the gloomy 

town : 
The thunder crash'd across the heaven, the fatal hour was 

come ; 
Yet aye broke in with muffled beat, the 'larum of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below and anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, came forth to see 

him die. 

Ah, God I that ghastly gibbet I how dismal 'tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, the ladder and the tree ! 
Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms — the bells begin to 

toll :— 
"He is coming ! he is coming ! God's mercy on his soul !" 
One last long peal of thunder — the clouds are clear'd away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down amidst the 

dazzling day. 

" He is coming ! he is coming !" like a bridegroom from his 

room, 
Came the hero from his prison to the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, there was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walk'd to battle more proudly than to die : — 
There was colour in his visage, though the cheeks of all 

were wan, 
And they marvelTd as they saw him pass, — that great and 

goodly man ! 

He mounted up the scaffold, and he turn'd him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, so he might not speak 
aloud. 
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But he lootd upon the heavens, and they were clear and 

blue, 
And in the liquid ether the eye of God shone through ! 
Yet a black and murky battlement lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within— all else was calm and 

still. 

The grim Geneva ministers with anxious scowl drew near, 
As you have seen the ravens flock around the dying deer. 
He would not deign them word or sign, but alone he bent 

the knee ; 
And veifd his face for Christ's dear grace, beneath the 

gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, and cast his cloak away: — 
For he had Wen his latest look of earth and sun and day. 

A beam of light {ell o'er him, — like a glory round the 

shriven, 
And he climb'd the lofty ladder as 'twere the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, and a stunning 

thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, for fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, — a hush and then a groan; 
And darkness swept across the sky — the work of death was 

done! 

Peofessor Aytoun. 



Bltf GEN ON THE RHINE 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 
There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of 
woman's tears ; 

H 
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But a comrade stood beaide him, while his life-blood ebl 

And beat with pitying glances, to hear what he might sa 
The dying soldier falterM, as he took that comrade's han 
And he said: "I never more shall see my own, n 

native land ; 
Take a message and a token to some distant friends 

For I was bom at Bingen — at Bingen on the Bhine. 

" Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet an 

crowd aronnd, 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyaj 

ground, 
That we fought the battle bravely; and when the day w 

won, 
Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting su 
And midst the dead and dying were some grown old : 

wars — 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of mar 

But some were young, and suddenly beheld life's moi 

decline ; 
And one had come from Bingen — fair Bingen on ti 

Bhine ! 



" Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her a 

age, 
And I was aye a truant bird that thought his home 

cage; 
For my father was a soldier, and, even as a child, 
My heart leap'd forth to hear him tell of struggles fieri 

and wild; 
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And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 
I let them take whate'er they would, but kept my father's 

sword ; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light 

used to shine, 
On the cottage wall at Bingen — calm Bingen on the 

Bhine ! 

" Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with droop- 
ing head, 

When the troops are marching home again, with glad and 
gallant tread ; 

But to look upon them proudly with a calm and stedfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die. 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 

And to hang the old sword in its place (my father's sword 
and mine), 

For the honour of old Bingen — dear Bingen on the Bhine ! 

€i There's another — not a sister ; in the happy days gone by, 
You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled in 

her eye ; 
Too innocent for coquetry — too fond for idle scorning ; 

friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 

mourning ! 
Tell her the last night of my life (for ere this moon be risen, 
My body will be out of pain — my soul be out of prison), 

1 dream'd I stood with her, and saw the yellow sunlight 

shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen — fair Bingen on the 
Bhine! 
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" I saw the blue Rhine sweep along ; I heard, or seem'd 

to hear, 
The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet and 

clear; 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 
That echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm 

and still ; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we pass'd with 

friendly talk 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well remember'd 

walk; 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine ; 
But we '11 meet no more at Bingen— loved Bingen on the 

Rhine!" 

His voice grew faint and hoarser ; his grasp was childish 

weak; 
His eyes put on a dying look ; he sigh'd, and ceased to 

speak. 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled, 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead ! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she look'd 

down 
On the red sand of the battlefield, with bloody corpses 

strewn ; 
Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light seem'd 

to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen — fair Bingen on the Rhine ! 

Hon. Mrs Nobton. 
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POETRY OF THE AMERICAN INTERNECINE 

WAR. 

The Lady-Pbesident's Ball. 

Shortly after the disastrous battle of Bull Ban, the wife of the 
President gave a grand ball at the White House to the fashion of 
Washington. This was somewhat severely commented on by the 
newspapers ; taking place, as it did, when almost the whole country 
was in mourning for friends who fell on that field. 

• 

" The lights in the President's mansion— 

The gas-lights cheery and red, 
I see them glowing and glancing, 

As I toss on my wearisome bed ; 
And I see them flooding the windows, 

And star-like gemming the hall, 
Where the tide of fashion flows onward 

To the Lady-President's balL 

" My temples are throbbing with fever, 

My limbs are palsied with pain, 
And the crash of that festal music 

Burns into my aching brain ; 
Till I rave with delirious fancies, 

And coffin, and bier, and pall, 
Mix up with the flowers and laces 

Of my Lady-President's ball. 

***** 

" Who pities my poor old mother — 

Who comforts my sweet young wife- 
Alone in the! distant city, 

With sorrow sapping their life 1 
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1 have no money to send them, 
They cannot come at my call ; 

No money ! yet hundreds are wasting 
At my Lady-President's ball. 

" Hundreds ! Ay, hundreds of thousands 

In satins, and jewels, and wine, 
French dishes for dainty stomachs — 

While the soldier's mess sickens mine ! 
And jellies, and fruits, and cold ices, 

And fountains that flash as they fall; 
Oh, God ! for a cup of cold water, 

From the Lady-President's ball ! 

" Nurse ! bring me my uniform ragged— 

But why did you blot out the light ? 
Help me up — though I 'm aching and giddy, 

I must go to my dear ones to-night ! 
Wife ! mother ! grown weary with waiting, 

I 'm coming ! I '11 comfort ye all !" 
And the private sank dead while they revell'd 

At my Lady-President's ball. 



VEKY DARK. 
An Ohio paper relates an incident of the death of one of the men 
belonging to a regiment from that State. He was ordered to fall 
in rank, and quietly answered, "I will, if I can." His arm hung 
shattered by his side, and he was bleeding to death. As his end 
approached, his thoughts wandered away to his peaceful home, and 
his last words brought tears to the eyes of the rough men who stood 
around him — " It grows very dark, mother — very dark." 

The crimson tide was ebbing, and the pulse grew weak and 

faint, 
But the lips of that brave soldier scorn'd e'en now to make 

complaint. 
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" Fall in rank ! " a voice called to him — calm and low was 

his reply : 
" Yes, if I can, I 'U do it— I will do it though I die." 
And he murmur'd, when the life-light had died out to just 

a spark, 
" It is growing very dark, mother— growing very dark." 

Far away his mind had wander'd, to Ohio's hills and vales, 
Where the loved ones watch'd and waited, with that love 

that never fails ; 
He was with them as in childhood, seated in the cottage 

door, 
Where he watch'd the evening shadows slowly creeping 

on the floor. 
Bend down closely, comrades — closely, he is speaking now, 

and, hark ! — 
" It is growing very dark, mother — very, very dark. 1 ' 

****** 

Gather round him, soldiers* gather, fold his hands and 

close his eyes ; 
Near, another one is dying, "Rally round our flag," he 

cries; 
" Heaven protect it — fight on, comrades, speedily avenge 

our death/ 
Then his voice grew tow and faltering, slowly came each 

painful breath. 
Two brave forms lay side by side, there ; death had loved 

a shining mark ; 

And two sad mothers say, " It has grown dark — ah i very 
dark." 



^— j. 
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"MISSING." 

These lines, from a poem called " Missing/' which appeared in 
the Tribune, must hare found a deep echo in many a home, whose 
happy circle has been broken by the death of one of its members 
on the red field. 

Not among the suffering wounded ; 

Not among the peaceful dead ; 
Not among the prisoners " missing," 

That was all the message said. 

• 

Yet his mother reads it over, 

Until through her painful tears, 
Fades the dear name she has call'd him 

for these two and twenty years. 



Soberly the sleek old house-cat 
Browses in the patch of sun ; 

Neatly shines the oaken dresser, 
All the morning's work is done. 

Through the window comes the fragrance 

Of a sunny harvest morn ; 
Fragment songs, from distant reapers, 

And the rustling of the corn. 

And the rich breath of the garden — 
Where the golden melons lie ; 

Where the blushing plums are turning 
All their red cheeks to the sky. 
* * * * * 

Missing ! Still a hope to cheer her ; 
Safe, triumphant, he may come ; 
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With the victor-army shouting, 
With the clamour of the drum. 

So through all the days of autumn, 

In the eve and in the morn, 
She will hear his quickening footsteps, 

In the rustling of the corn. 

* * * * * 

Far away, through all the autumn. 

In a lonely, lonely glade— 
In the dreary desolation 

That the battle-storm has made : 

With the rust upon his musket, 

In the eve and in the morn, 
In the rank gloom of the fern leaves, 

Lies her noble-brow'd first-born. 



KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth — 

He, the light and life of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes f olloVd with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant 

word, 
Hush'd all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 
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Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song : 

" Two red roses he had on his cap, 

And another he bore at the point of his sword." 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of the wood, and the voice was still ; 

Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead ; 

But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up in his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon's lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one just over his heart blood-red ! 

. And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 
Till it reach'd a town in the distant north, 
Till it reach'd a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reach'd a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 
And a bell was toll'd in that far-off town, < 

For one who had pass'd from cross to crown — 
And the neighbours wonder'd that she should die. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE SOUTH TO THE 

PRESIDENT. 

You stand upon the chasm's brink, 

That yawns so deadly deep, 
Ready to bridge the rift — we think — 

And dare the noble leap : 
So ! — fill this rent with purpose bold — 

Right wars, red deeds of shame ; 
And Curtius, with his legend old, 

Will pale before your name. 

We meddle not with questions high , 

The holier office ours 
To follow where men lead, and try 

To hide the flints with flowers. 
We sought, through all our mortal strife. 

To succour, soothe, sustain ; 
And not one Southern maid nof wife 

Has grudged the cost or pain. 

So now, when might has won the day, 

When hopes and aim's are cross'd, 
We cheer, uphold, as best we may, 

The hearts whose all is lost. 
Rebellious — outlaw'd — what you will, 

We* dare a boon to crave ; 
We trust that calm forbearance still, 

Against such odds — so brave ! 

For sons, for husbands, not one plea ! 

For men, to whom you give, 
With uhupbraiding leniency, 

Free right — broad room— to live I 
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• 

But with, a tender woman's claim, 
Warm in our souls, we come, 

Strong in the spell-word of a name 
That holds denial dumb. 

He in whose more than regal chair 

You git supreme to-day- 
Could He, unmoved, uncensuring, bear 

That wrong should wrest away 
What calm'd a dying father's breast,* 

As with rare tear and moan 
Within his childless arms he press'd 

The babes, thence named " his own %* 

His own 1 Tet she-— sole daughter left 

Of all that stately race, \ 
An exile wanders sad — bereft 

Of certain dwelling?place ; 
Within het old ancestral halls 

The hearths no beams reflect ; 
And over lawn and garden falls 

The mildew of neglect. 

The blood allied to Washington, 

Spurn'd from the rights he gave ! 
Denied the vaunted justice done 

To every home-born slave 1 
Tell not the brood of Askelon— 

Let Gath not hear afar ; 
Lest kingdoms sneer it, one to one— 

" How base Republics are ! " 

• 

You do not war with women- 
Let such your boast still be ; 

• See Irving's " Washington"— " Death of Col. Custis." 
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We do not ask a single rood , 

Of ground for Mary Lee : 
Yet though our hero's wife be bann'd, 

As touch'd with treason's stain — 

For Mary Custis we demand 

Her Arlington again ! 

M. J. Preston. 



BATTLE OP BANNOCKBUKN. 

{From " The Lord of the /*&».") 

Then hand to hand in battle set, 
The bills with spears and axes met, 
And, closing dark on every side, 
Eaged the full contest far and wide. 
Then was the strength of Douglas tried, 
Then proved was Randolph's gen'rous pride, 
And well did Stewart's actions grace . 
The sire of Scotland's royal race ! 

Firmly they kept their ground ; 
As firmly England onward press'd, 
And down went many a noble crest, 
And rent was many a valiant breast, 

And slaughter revell'd round. 

Unflinching foot 'gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ;• 

The groans of those who fell 
Were drown'd amid the shriller clang 
That from the blades and harness rang, 

And in the battle yell. 
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Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 

Both Southron fierce and hardy Scot ; 

And oh ! amid that waste of life, 

What various motives fired the strife ! 

The aspiring noble bled for fame, 

The patriot for His country's claim ; 

This knight his youthful strength to prove, 

And thatf to win his lady's love ; 

Some fought from ruffian thirst of blood, 

From habit some, or hardihood. 

But ruffian stern and soldier good, 

The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning, trode, 

To that dark inn, the grave ! 

The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither loses yet, nor wins. 
High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 
And feebler speeds the blow and thrust 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow ; 
Nor less had toil'd each Southron knight 
From morn till mid-day in the fight. 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 
And Montague must quit his spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere ! 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke's bugle blast 

Hath lost its lively tone ; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle word, 
And Percy's shout was fainter heard, 

"My merry men, fight on ! " 
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Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm could spy :— 
" One effort more, and Scotland's free ! 
Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 

Is firm as Ailsa Bock ; 
Bush on with Highland sword and targe, 
I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 

Now, forward to the shock ! " 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone ; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Bobert's voice was known— 
" Carrick, press on — they fail, they fail 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life, — 

The battle cannot last ! " 

The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 

Alone De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield, 
Gathers the relics of the field, 
Benews the ranks where they have reel'd, 

And still makes good the line. 



Already scatter'd o'er the plain, 
Beproof, command, and counsel vain, 
The rearward squadrons fled amain, 
Or made but doubtful stay ; — 
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But when they mark'd the seeming show 
Of fresh, and fierce, and marshall'd foe, 

The boldest broke array. — 
O give their hapless prince his due f 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears, 

Cried, " Fight ! " to terror and despair, 

Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 

And cursed their caitiff fears ! 

Sib Walter Scott, 



SONG. 

The spring-time is come in her beauty again, 

And frisk the white lambkins on meadow and lea, 

In the grove, with the merle, I carol my strain 
To Maggie, dear Maggie, the Pride of the Dee. 

More sweet are her lips than the roses new-born, 
And holy the love-light that blinks in her e'e, 

Fair, fair is her cheek, like the flush of the morn, 
When kissing in glory the stream of the Dee. 

Oh ! wavy and light are the ringlets of gold 
On the amorous breeze of the eve flowing free ; 

But how can I sing of the beauty untold 

Of Maggie, dear Maggie, the Pride of the Dee. 

Oh ! light is her step as the faery's, I ween, 
Her bosom is white as the foam of the sea, 

And a bonnier lassie ne'er tripp'd o'er the green 
Than Maggie, dear Maggie, the Pride of the Dee. 
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Her brow 's like the lily, so lovely and white ; 

The music of streams on their way to the sea, 
Now pausing in shadow, now rippling in light, 

Is the voice of. my Maggie, the Pride of the Dee. 

Her love 's in my being, and deep in my heart, 
The life of my life is the light of her e'e, 

And my spirit's devotion can never depart 
From Maggie, dear Maggie, the Pride of the Dee. 



THE FUNERAL. 

The clouds are up in the deep blue sky, 
And the leaves in the sunshine wave, 

While the loveliest maid of the valley is laid 
In the grave — in the voiceless grave 1 

And far away through the welkin blue, 

A rift in the cloud is riven— *- 
And the streets that are trod by the hosts of God 

Flash far on the cope of heaven. • 

One true heart beats on the earth no more, 

In a bosom so kind and brave, 
For the loveliest maid of the valley is laid 

In the grave — in the voiceless grave ! 

I strike the harp of dolour and death, 

And wake the sound of the tomb, 
O'er the loamy mould on the curls of gold 

And the blight of girlhood's bloom. 
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. Fair are the hands that the thorns of earth 

In the days of her anguish tore, 
But the land was above of her heart's deep love, 
On the sand of the sinless shore ! 

« 

But the sky was bright o'er the dear old earth, 
And the blood, was so warm and young ; 

All was holy and white in the glory-light, 
And the songs that the angels sung. 

To the rank red earth through the gate of death, 
For the heart that so fain would stay, 

For the gentle child was a pathway wild 
To the morn of the endless day. 



FROM " SONG TO DAVID." 

Glorious the sun in mid career ; 
Glorious the assembled fires appear ; 

Glorious the comet's train : 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 
Glorious the Almighty's stretch'd-out arm ; 

Glorious the enraptured main : 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song when God 's the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder's roar : 
Glorious hosannah from the den ; 
Glorious the Catholic Amen ; 

Glorious the martyr*s gore. 
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Glorious — more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 

By meekness called Thy Son : 
Thou that stupendous truth believed ; 
And now the matchless deed 's achieved 

Determined, dared, and done. 

Alexander Smabt. 



GLENCOE. 

[The tradition runs that the hereditary bard of the tribe took his 
seat on a rock which overhung the place of slaughter, and poured 
forth a long lament over his murdered brethren and his desolate 
home. — Lord Macaulay.] 

Fiends below, and angels o'er me, 

List to my heart-rending wail 1 
Wherefore slept Eternal Vengeance • 

When the heart's blood of the Gael, 
When the ruddy gore of heroes, 

Of the free-born and the brave, 
Dabbled with its mortal crimson 

The hired dagger of the slave? 
Woe, alas ! and death, Maclan, 

Brood o'er Leven's sombre flood, 
And the spirit of your father, 

On yon dim rock, dripping blood, 
Seems to beckon, gaunt and awful, 

Bed from the eternal shore, 
His wail like troubled ocean groans — 

" Maclan is no more I" 
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Never more, O righteous Lord, 

When grapple Death heroic men, 
Shall the slogan of MacDonald 

Wake the thunder of the glen ! 
Never, when the Sassenach reiver 

O'er the. bourne of Time shall reel 
'Fore the storm of bloody tartan 

And the flash of Highland steel, 
Shall thy great two-handed broadsword 

Crash amid the battle din, 
Son of sires who fought with Fingal, 

Clove the helmets of Lochlinn ; 
For the phantom of your father, 

Bending from the awful shore, 
Is wailing through the hall of Cloudland- 

" MacDonald is no more !" 

Silent now the Vale of Weeping 

lies, a gaunt and gory tomb, 
And the snow of desolation 

Falls on the tremendous gloom : 
Dark the mountains of Glencoe 

Lift their rock arms to the sky, 
They invoke the God of Vengeance, 

They invoke the Sleepless Eye, 
While the snow-flakes, cold and silent, 

Grizzle o'er the mountain's head, 
Bedly melting in the gore pools 

In the Valley of the Dead : 
Brave chieftain of the clan MacDonald, 

Thou art lying ghastly there, 
And the snow is crisping rigid 

In the silver of thy hair, 



) 
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And the shades of thy forefathers 

Bend from off the cloudy shore, 
Their serial robes are dark with blood, — 

Maclan is no more ! 

Wave your claymores, wail the coronach, 

Fill the dredgie to the brim, 
Far along the eternal vista 

I behold the annals dim, 
See the blood of the Maclan 

Eeek up from the trampled sod, 
And descend upon Glen Lyon 

Like the thunderbolt of God, 
And the White Kose of the Stewart, 

In its summer beauty glow, 
'Mid the terrific grandeur . 

Of the Valley of Glencoe ! 
But O hon, O rie ! and O hon, O rie I 

For the hearth is dark with gore, 
And the shroud of desolation falls,— 

MacDonald is no more ! 

Beneath, the slaughtered mother lies, 

With her baby on her breast, 
There, torn with shot, the husband 's laid 

In everlasting rest ; 
There, manhood's strength is levelled by 

The hired assassin's blow, 
And the snow falls on your golden hair, 

O maidens of Glencoe ! 
'Mong the black rocks, all thunder-split, 

In the summer days so long, 
No more, from 'mong the purple heath, 

The lilting of your song 
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Shall thrill the youths who 've followed yon 

Into the voiceless grave, 
The gallant heart which throbb'd for you, 

In the bosom of the brave ! 
Each young maiden of the Valley 

Oft the happy day would see 
When she would be a warrior's wife, 

His child upon her knee ; 
But ruthless o'er the fair and brave 

Swept destruction like a flood, 
And the bridal bed's a gory grave, 

And the bridal-favours, blood. 
And now the aged bard shall greet you, 

All upon the deathless shore ; — 
And O hon, O rie ! and O hon, O rie ! — 

MacDonald is no more ! 



DEATH OF GERTRUDE. 
(From Gertrude of Wyoming.) 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 

The pause to bid each much-loved scene adieu ! 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew, 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 

Was near 1 — yet there, with lust of murderous deeds, 

Gleam'd like a basilisk, from woods in view, 

The ambush'd foeman's eye — his volley speeds, 

And Albert — Albert — falls ! the dear old father bleeds ! 

And tranced in giddy horror Gertrude swoon'd ; 
Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 
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Say, burst they, borrow'd from her father's wound, 
These drops ? — God ! the life-blood is her own ; 
And faltering, on her Waldegrave's bosom thrown — 
" Weep not, O Love ! " she cries, " to see me bleed — 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone- 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed, 

" Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And, when this heart has ceased to beat— oh 1 think, 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess, 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of ari immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust 1 

" Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart ; 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

Of peace, — imagining her lot was cast 

In heaven ; for ours was not like earthly love, 

And must this parting be our very last ? 

No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. 

" Half could I bear; methinks, to leave this earth, — 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 
If I had lived to smile but on the birth 
Of one dear pledge : — but shall there then be none, 
In future times— no gentle little one, 
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To clasp thy neck, and look resembling me ? 
Yet seems it, even while life's last pulses run, 
A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 
Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee ! * 

Hush'd were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem'd to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 
Mute, gazing, agonising as he knelt, — 
Of them that stood encircling his despair, 
He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not what they 
were. Thomas Campbell. 



THE KAVEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, 
While I ponder'd (weak and weary) 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore ; — 

While I nodded (nearly napping), 

Suddenly there came a tapping, — 

As of some one gently rapping — rapping at my chamber 

door. 
" Tis some visitor," I mutter'd, " tapping at my chamber 
door, — 

Only this and nothing more." 
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All ! distinctly I remember, 
It was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 
the floor. 

Eagerly I wish'd the morrow ; 
Vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore ! 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Bustling of each purple curtain, 
ThrilTd me — filltf me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before :— 

So that now — to still the beating 
Of my heart — I stood repeating, 
"Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door ; — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; — 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; 
Hesitating then no longer, — 
"Sir," said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is, I was napping ; 
And so gently you came rapping; 
And so faintly you came tapping — tapping at my chamber 

door — 
That I scarce was sure I heard you." — Here I open'd wide 
the door, — 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 
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Deep into that darkness peering, — 
Long I stood there wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming, — dreams no mortal ever dared to 
dream before ; — 

But the silence was unbroken, 
And the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken, was the whisper'd word 

— " Lenore ! " 
This I whisper'd, and an echo murmur' d back the word 
■ — "Lenore," — 

Merely this, and nothing more. 



Back into the chamber turning, — 
All my soul within me burning, — 
Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than 
before : — 

" Surely," said I, " surely that is 
Something at my window lattice ; — 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery ex- 
plore ; — 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery ex- 
plore : — 

'Tis the wind and nothing more." 



Open here I flung the shutter, — 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepp'd a stately Raven, of the . saintly days of 
yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he : 
Not a minute stopp'd or stayM he ; 
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But, with mien of lord or lady, perch'd above my chamber 

door — 
Perch'd upon the bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 

door ; — 

Perch'd and sat, and nothing more. 



Then this ebon bird beguiling, 
My sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, — 

" Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
Thou," I said, " art sure no craven — 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Baven, wandering from the 

nightly shore : — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is, on the night's Plutonian 
shore ?" 

Quoth the Baven, " Nevermore." 



And the Baven, sitting lonely 
On the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, — as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered ; 
Not a feather then he fluttertt ; 
Till I scarcely more than mutter'd, " Other friends have 

fled before ; 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before." 

Then the bird said, " Nevermore." 
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But the Raven, still beguiling 
All my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheel'd a cushion'd seat in front of bird, and 
bust, and door ; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, 
I betook myself to linking 
Fancy upon fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 

yore, — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous bird 
of yore, — 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 



Then methought the air grew denser ; 
Perfumed from an unseen censer, 
Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. — 

" Wretch," I cried, " thy God hath lent thee, 
By these angels He hath sent thee, 
Respite, respite, and Nepenthe, from thy memories of 

Lenore ; 
Quaflj oh! quaff this kind Nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore." 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 



"Prophet," said I, "thing of evil!— 
Prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest toss'd thee 
here ashore — 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, 
On this desert land enchanted, 
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On this home by horror haunted, — tell me truly, — I 

implore, — 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead? tell me, — tell me, I 

implore." 

Quoth the Eaven, " Nevermore." 



Prophet," said I, " thing of evil !— 
Prophet still, if bird or devil ! — 
By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both 
adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, 
If, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the Angels name 

Lenore 1 — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the Angels name 
Lenore!" 

Quoth the Haven, " Nevermore." 



" Be that word our sign of parting, 
Bird or fiend," I shriek'd, upstarting, — 
" Get thee back into the tempest, and the night's Plutonian 
shore : 

Leave no black plume as a token, 

Of that lie thy soul hath spoken ; 

Leave my loneliness unbroken — quit the bust above my 

door ; — 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door! 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 
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And the Raven — never flitting,— 
Still is sitting — still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a Daemon's that is dreaming ; 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming, throws his shadow 

on the floor : 
And my soul from out the shadow that lies floating on the 
floor, 

Shall be lifted—" Nevermore." 

Edgar Allan Pok. 



ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

O that those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ! 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !" 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalise, 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it !) here shines on me still the same ; 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long : 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
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And, while that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast 
dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed f 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gaVst me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial-day, 
I saw the hearse, that bore" thee, slow, away, 
And turning from my nursery-window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believed, 
And disappointed still, was still deceived, 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learn'd at last submission to my lot, 
But though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
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Children, not thine, have trod my nursery-floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

'Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we calTd the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced. 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe, and warmly 

laid ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and 

gloVd ; 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interposed too often makes ; 
And this still legible in memory's page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Nor scorn'd in Heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, the jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, — 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and 
smile,) — 
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Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them 

here? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 
But, no — what here we call our life is such 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms all weather'd, and the ocean cross'd), 
Shoots into port, at some well-haven'd isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her fanning light, her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reach'd the 

shore, 
" Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar," 
And thy loved consort oh the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distrest, 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tost, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, oh ! the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what 'may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

K 
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But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 
And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish'd is done, 
By contemplation's help not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renew'd the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

William Cowpeb. 



CULLODEN. 

Bed Culloden, sang the Harper, 

On MacDhui's awful brow, 
Never, never has the Northland, 

Seen a bloodier field than thou. 
Never yet the rose of battle, 

Banker grew with gory bloom, 
When the tartan'd sons of heroes 

Cleft their pathway to the tomb. 

<2od, I see the bolt of thunder 
Burst the future's misty veil, 

Scatter'd o'er thy moor, Culloden, 
All the glory of the Gael ! 
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There they lie, our sons, our heroes, 

Like sea-wreck by the reeling flood I 
There they lie, dark Culloden, 

On thy shore, sea of blood ! 
And the life-tide curdles darkly 

In the crystal of our rills; 
Yelling see the Highland eagle 

Swooping downward from the hills ; 
He comes to tear thy heart, MacKenzie, 

Cloven with the Saxon steel, 
He screams o'er his wild carnival, 

The clansmen of Lochiel ! 

Drumossie moor, Drumossie moor, 

Thy dreary waste for aye, 
Shall remain a mournful record still 

Of our country's darkest day. 
And mournfully — oh ! mournfully, 

Down through the mist of years. 
Of the last and awful grapple 

Of the Scottish Cavaliers. 



When the standard of Glenfinlas 

Eiven fell to rise no more, 
And the White Hose of the Stewart, 

Dripping dark with battle-gore, 
Droop'd beneath the Lion Banner, 

Nevermore to flush and bloom, 
Scaith'd upon the rocks of Albyn, 

By the levin-bolt of doom ; 
Buried 'mong the wrecks of battle, 

With the bloody Highland blade 
Fierce death-lock'd in the hero's hand, 

Who wore the White Cockade. 



143 
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Till the end of time the ocean 

Shall thunder on the shore : 
But the grand old Scottish Highlands 

Is the Highlands nevermore ! 
The gloom of desolation wraps 

The mountain and the vale, 
And the wild hare brings forth her young 

On the hearthstone of the Gael. 
No more the clans shall grasp the sword, 

And don the White Cockade, 
No more, sweet as her native heath, 

Shall bloom the Highland maid; 
No more the Gaelic blade shall rasp 

Upon the Saxon spear ; 
And the age must come shall barter 

A clansman for a deer, 
And the laughing girl of Selma 

Must beat her naked breast- 
She must weeping find a home 

'Mong the forests of the West, 
That the dear spot where she was born 

May be a coney's nest, 
That the craven Sassenach weaver 

May hunt upon the grave, 
And desecrate the rugged shore 

That heroes died to save ! 




No ray shall light our country's sky, 
That God our wrongs may see; 

Though Time has chains, Eternity 
Has freedom for the free ! 

Dpwzvto Saxon shops and shuttles 
ijtfl& descend our pride: 
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For us it yet remains to die 

As our fathers still have died ; 
To seek, 'mid battle's tempest, 

And the crash of sword and spear, 
Six feet by three of gory earth, 

For the Scottish Cavalier ! 



Though we bear our swords for bread, 

Though on distant fields we die, 
The God who gave us gallant hearts, 

Shall watch o'er where we lie ; 
And the dauntless souls of earth recount 

How, torn with shot and shell, 
In the terror of death's hurricane 

The Highland soldier fell ! 
How heroes from the Braes of Mar 

And wild Breadalbane came, 
And how the Athole tartan dash'd 

Through withering walls of flame. 
Some far-off cairn of stones shall mark 

Where perish'd Grant, the brave, 
And where the storm of cannon-shot 

Dug leal MacDonald's grave ; 
Where Koss lay on his broken blade, 

Exultant in his doom, 
And down his bloody handful bore 

Of laurels to the tomb ; 
And the battle-gutter reeking 

In the grapple of the fray, 
Where, 'neath a heap of foreign dead, 

The red MacGregor lay ! 
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May God help thee, Charlie Stewart ! 

Low is the White Cockade ; 
God protect our aged clansmen, 

And the Highland wife and maid ! 
God be with the brogue and sporran ! 

God be with the Highland blade ! 
Our fortune 's low — our hearts are high- 

A ringing Highland cheer ! — 
Six feet by three of gory earth, 

For the Scottish Cavalier I 
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KELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

Ministers in general are turned such a timid, trimming, 
and conventional class, so much the slaves of the narrowest 
section of public opinion, that it is quite refreshing to find 
any boldness of language or originality of sentiment about 
them— quite delightful to see even one of them on a division 
going out into the lobby in a small minority. Then I do 
like to see a man that is capable of stating out-of-the-way 
truth, even though in an exaggerated, extempore, and im- 
prudent way, and of bearing the consequences and clamours 
which are sure to follow. I know something of these popu- 
lar clamours, partly by observation, and partly by a little 
experience — know how easily they are got up, how still more 
easily they are Swelled into fury, how generally they turn 
on straws and points of stubble, how contemptible and short- 
lived they are, and how the brave and honest man, if he 
treat them as they deserve, is not injured, but bettered 
and strengthened by them. They spread his branches 
higher toward the sun, and they push his roots deeper 
into the soil. I rejoice in the plea put in for the distinc- 
tion between the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian — days 
differing essentially (as I have preached for years) in time, 
in sanctions, in foundation, in spirit, and in mode of ob- 
servance — the one the seventh, the other the first day of 
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the week — the one beginning at six evening and extending 
to the same hour next day, the other from midnight to 
midnight — the one founded upon the Jewish account of the 
six days' creation of the world, the other upon the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ — the one sanctioned by dreadful 
pains and penalties, which have never been repealed, the 
other having no severe sanction at all — the one a day of 
austerity ancj gloom, and the other a day of gladness, 
worship, and rejoicing rest — the one the grub, the other 
the bright butterfly — the one the dark germ, the other the 
full ripe corn in the ear, But especially I rejoice in the 
assertion that has been made of Christian liberty, and 
the comment given on the words, "Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.*' Let Sabbatarians 
keep their day to the very strictest letter of the old law, 
or of old use-and-wont observance — kindle no fires, ride in 
no cabs, patronise no railways, shut their windows, have 
cold meals, and never stir abroad except to church, I have 
no objections whatever. I will not even call them super- 
stitious, whatever I may think, provided they allow me, 
and all with similar convictions, our liberty to go and do 
otherwise — .to obey the law of rest, not because that law is 
found in the Decalogue so much as because it is found, 
first of all, in the great archives of nature, and, secondly, 
has obtained a sanction from the usage of the apostles and 
af primitive times ; and to obey it, not as a compulsory 
and austere enactment, but as a voluntary and delightful 
service. There is an attempt being made just now, both 
in England and Scotland, in other matters besides the Sab- 
bath, to force down on Christians an absolute uniformity 
of opinion — an attempt as un- Protestant in spirit as it is 
impossible in effect— -an attempt which is sure to lead to 
energetic and successful resistance, although it is prose- 
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cuted with the utmost perseverance, and by the most un- 
scrupulous means. Rev. George Gilfillan. 



RELIGION THE DISTINGUISHING} QUALITY OF 

OUR NATURE. 

Religion is the distinguishing quality of our nature, and 
is one of the strongest features that mark the human 
character. As it is our distinguishing quality, so it 
possesses such extensive influence, that, however over- 
looked by superficial inquirers, it has given rise to more 
revolutions in human society, and to more changes in 
human manners, than any one cause whatever. View 
mankind in every situation, from the earliest state of 
barbarity, down through all the successive periods of 
civilisation, till they degenerate to barbarity again, and 
you will find them influenced strongly by the awe of 
superior spirits, or the dread of infernal fiends. In the 
heathen world, where mankind had no divine revelation, 
but followed the impulse of nature alone, religion was 
often the basis of the civil government. Among all 
classes of men, the sacrifices, the ceremonies, and the 
worship of the gods were held in the highest reverence. 
Judge what a strong hold religion must have taken of the 
human heart, when, instigated by horror of conscience, the 
blinded wretch has submitted to torture his own flesh 
before the shrine of the incensed Deity, and the fond father 
has been driven to oner up with his own hands his first- 
born for his transgression, — the fruit of his body for the 
sin of his souL It is possible to shake off the reverence, 
but not the dread of a Deity. Amid the gay circle of his 
companions, in the hour of riot and dissipation, the fool may 
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say in his heart that there is no God ; but his conscience will 

meet him when he is alone, and tell him that he is a liar. 

Heaven will avenge its quarrel on his head. Judge, then, 

my brethren, how miserable it must be for a being made 

after the image of God, thus to have his glory turned into 

shame. How dismal must the situation be for a subject of 

the divine government to consider himself as acting upon 

a plan to counteract the decrees of God, to defeat the 

designs of eternal Providence, to deface in himself the 

image and the lineaments of heaven, to maintain a state of 

enmity and war with his Creator, and to associate with 

the infernal spirits, whose abode is darkness, and whose 

portion is despair ! 

Keflections upon such a state will give its full measure 

to the cup of trembling. Was not Belshazzar, the impious 

king of Babylon, a striking instance of what I am now 

saying 1 This monarch made a feast to a thousand of his 

lords, and assembled his princes, his concubines, and his 

wives. In order to increase the festivity, he sent for the 

consecrated vessels, which his father Nebuchadnezzar had 

taken from the temple of Jerusalem ; and in these vessels, 

which were holy to the Lord, he made libations to his vain 

idols, and, in his heart, bade defiance to the God of Israel. 

But, whilst thus he defied the living God, forth came the 

fingers of a man's hand, and, on the wall which had lately 

resounded with joy, wrote the sentence of his fate ! In a 

moment, his countenance was changed, his whole frame 

shook, and his knees smote one against another, whilst the 

prophet in awful accents pronounced his doom : " O man, 

thy kingdom is departed from thee !" 

Kev. John Logan. 
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"LIFE ETERNAL." 

" I give unto them eternal life." This gift is, first of all, 
life. You will make strange confusion of God's Word if 
you confound life with existence, for they are very different 
things. All men will exist for ever, but many will dwell 
in everlasting death ; they will know nothing whatever of 
life. Life is a distinct thing altogether from existence, 
and implies in God's Word something of activity and of 
happiness. In the text before us it includes many things. 
Note the difference between the stone and the plant. 
The plant has vegetable life. You know the difference 
between the animal and the plant. While the plant has 
vegetable life, yet it is altogether dead in the sense in 
which we speak of living creatures. It has not the sensa- 
tions which belong to animal life. Then, again, if we turn 
to another and higher grade, namely, mental life, an 
animal is dead, so far as that is concerned. It cannot 
enter at all into the mysterious calculations of the mathe- 
matician, nor revel in the sublime glories of poetry. 
The ^animal has nothing to do with the life of the 
intellectual mind; as to mental life it is dead. Now, 
there is a grade of life which is higher than the mental 
lif e — a higher life quite unknown to the philosopher, not 
put down in Plato, nor spoken of by Aristotle, but under- 
stood by the very meanest of the children of God. It is a 
phase of life called "spiritual life," a new form of life 
altogether, which does not belong to man naturally, but is 
given to him by Jesus Christ. The first man, Adam, was 
made a living soul, and all his descendants are made like 
unto him. The second Adam is made a quickening spirit, 
and until we are made like the second Adam we know 
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nothing of spiritual life. This body of ours is by nature 
adapted for a soulish life. The Apostle tells us, in that 
wonderful chapter in Corinthians, that the body is sown 
— what ? "A natural body." The Greek is, "A soulish 
body "— " but it is raised "—what ? " A spiritual body." 
There is a soulish body, and there is a spiritual body. 
There is a body adapted to the lower life which belongs 
to all men, a mere mental existence ; and there is to be a 
body which will belong to all those who have received 
spiritual life, who shall dwell in that body as the house of 
their perfected spirit in heaven. The life which Jesus 
Christ gives His people is spiritual life, therefore it is 
mysterious. " Thou hearest the sound thereof but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit." You who have 
mental life cannot explain to the horse or the dog what it 
is, neither can we who have spiritual life explain to those 
who have it not what it is. You can tell them what it 
does and what its effects are, but what the "spark of 
heavenly flame" may be you yourselves do not know, 
though you are conscious that it is there. 

It is spiritual life which Jesus Christ gives His people, 
but it is more ; it is divine life. This life is like the life 
of God, and therefore it is elevating. "We are made," 
says the Apostle, "partakers of the divine nature." 
"Begotten again by God the Father, not," says the 
Apostle, " with corruptible seed, but with incorruptible.'' 
We do not become divine, but we receive a nature which 
enables us to sympathise with Deity, to delight in the 
topics which engage the Eternal Mind, and to live upon 
the same principle as the Most Holy God. We love, for 
God is love. We begin to be holy, for God is thrice 
holy. We pant after perfection, for He is perfect. We 
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delight in doing good, for Qod is good. We get into 
a new atmosphere. We pass out of the old range of the 
mere mental faculties ; our spiritual faculties make us 
akin to God. " Let us/' said He, " make man in our own 
image, after our own likeness." That image Adam lost ; 
that image Christ restores, and gives to us that life which 
Adam lost in the day when he sinned, when God said to 
him, "In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die." In that sense he did die; the sentence was not 
postponed; he died spiritually directly he touched the 
fruit ; and this long-lost life Jesus Christ restores to every 
soul who believes in Him. 

This life is heavenly life. It is the same life that ex- 
pands and develops itself in heaven. The Christian does 
not die. What does the -Saviour say) "He that 
believeth in me shall never die.". Does not the mental 
life die ? Yes. Does not die mere bodily life die? Ay, 
but not the spiritual life. It is the same life here which 
it will be there, only now it is undeveloped and corruption 
impedes its action. Brethren, nothing of us shall go to 
heaven as flesh and blood, but only as it is subdued, 
elevated, changed, and perfected by the influence of the 
spirit-life. Know ye not that " flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God ; neither, doth corruption 
inherit incorruption." Then what is the "I," the 
"myself" that shall enter heaven? Why, if you be in 
Christ a new creature, then that new creature and nothing 
but that new creature, the very life which you have lived 
here in this tabernacle, the very life that has budded and 
blossomed in the garden of communion with God, that life 
which has led you to visit the sick, and clothe the naked, 
and feed the hungry, that life which has made tears of 
repentance stream down your cheeks, that life which has 
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caused yon to believe in Jesus, — this is the life which will 
go to heaven ; and if you have not this, then you do not 
possess the life of heaven, and dead souls cannot enter 
there. Only living men can enter into the land of the 
living. "As we have borne the image of the earthy, so 
also shall we bear the image of the heavenly." Even now 
the heavenly life heaves and throbs within us. 

I think it may also be inferred from all this that the life 
which Christ gives His people is an energetic life. If the 
spiritual life is poured into a man, it raises him above his 
former state, and lifts him out of the range of merely 
carnal comprehension. He himself is discerned of no 
man. " For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God." You cannot expect the world to understand this 
new life. It is a hidden thing. It will be a mystery to 
yourselves, a wonder to your own hearts. But oh ! how 
active it will be ! It will fight with your sins, and will 
not be satisfied until it has slain' them. If you tell me you 
never have a conflict within, I tell you I cannot under- 
stand how you can have the divine life, for it is sure to 
come into conflict at once with the old nature, and there 
will be perpetual strife. The man becomes a new man at 
home; his wife and family observe it; he is a different man 
in business ; he is a changed man altogether, whether you 
view him in connexion with his fellow-men or with his 
God. C. H. Spubgeon. 



ON MODEKATION. 

Be moderate in your expectations. When your state is 
flourishing, and the course of events proceeds according 
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to your wish, suffer not your minds to be vainly lifted 
up. Flatter not yourselves with high prospects of the 
increasing favours of the world, and the continuing ap- 
plause of men. Say not within your hearts, My moun- 
tain stands strong^ and shall never be moved. I shall 
never see adversity. To-morrow shall be as this day, and 
more abundant. You are betraying yourselves; you are 
laying a sure foundation of disappointment and misery, 
when you allow your fancy to soar to such lofty pinnacles 
of confident hope. By building your house in this airy 
region, you are preparing for yourselves a great and 
cruel fall. Your trust is the spider* 8 web. You may lean 
on your house ; but it shall not stand. You may hold 
it fast ; but it shall not endure. For, to man on earth it 
was never granted to gratify all his hopes ; or to perse- 
vere in one tract of uninterrupted prosperity. Unpleasing 
vicissitudes never fail to succeed those that were gratefuL 
The fashion of the world, how gay or smiling soever, 
passeth, and often passeth suddenly away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we not only increase 
dejection when disappointment comes, but we accelerate 
disappointment; we bring forward, with greater speed, 
disagreeable changes in our state ; for the natural conse- 
quence of presumptuous expectation is rashness in conduct. 
He who indulges confident security, of course neglects 
* due precautions against the dangers that threaten him ; 
and his fall will be foreseen and predicted. He not only 
exposes himself unguarded to dangers, but he multiplies 
them against himself. By presumption and vanity, he 
either provokes enmity or incurs contempt. 
■ The arrogant mind and the proud hope are equally 
contrary to religion and to prudence. The world cannot 
bear such a spirit, and Providence seldom fails to check 
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it The Almighty holds with displeasure those who, in- 
toxicated with prosperity, forget their dependence on 
that supreme power which raised them up. His awful 
government of the world has been in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in bringing low the lofty looks of man, and 
scattering the proud in the imagination of their minds. Is 
not this the great Babylon which I have built by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty 9 Thus 
exclaimed the presumptuous monarch, in the pride of his 
heart. But lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, 
the visitation from heaven came, and the voice war 
heard : Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken; thy kingdom 
is departed from thee. He that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled : and, he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. A 
temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are the best 
safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing 
state. They enable us to pass through life with most 
comfort. When we rise in the world, they contribute to 
our elevation ; and if we must fall, they render our fall 
the lighter. Db Hugh Blaib. 



THE MARTYRS. 

This writer shows mercy neither to the living nor to 
the dead, provided only they have the original sin of 
being Scotch. The very martyrs, to whom we owe much 
of that freedom in which we now rejoice as a cherished 
birthright,, whose memories are dear to every man who is 
capable of appreciating high principle, patient endurance, 
unconquerable faith, and by whose humble graves the soil 
of our country is consecrated and hallowed, — these very 
martyrs he has tried to rob of their peculiar honours, and 
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to lower in the estimation of the people for whose liber- 
ties they fought and died. He might have spared us this 
outrage at least on our feelings. Even if he had been at 
once a native and a resident of England, it was in miser- 
able taste to leave his subject for the purpose of heaping 
insult on ancestors whom we venerate. But it is intoler- 
able that this should be done by one who has voluntarily 
migrated into our land, has sworn allegiance to that polity 
for which our martyrs struggled, and is eating, at this 
very moment, the pleasant fruits of that plant of renown 
which they rooted with their hand and watered with their 
blood. He represents them as men mistaken in the work 
that God required of them ; and as falling like Homer's 
heroes rather than Christ's confessors, prophesying retri- 
bution, and denouncing judgment, against their oppressors ! 
Oh, it is easy for those whom their forefathers have left 
nothing to fear, and nothing to suffer from the oppressor's 
arm, — for whom the battle has been won, and the yoke 
broken, and the blessing secured, — and to whom has 
descended the privilege of living secure and dying in 
peace; it is easy for such to talk of the failings and 
aberrations that occasionally mingled with the virtuous 
achievements by which this great deliverance was wrought 
out, and to illustrate them with a careless mixture of 
Christian and classical allusion; but it is base — base 
beyond endurance — thus to requite the doings and the 
sufferings of those ancient worthies, who, at the expense 
of their lives, asserted for their posterity that precious 
freedom without which all other possessions are poor and 
unsatisfying ! 

Dr Andrew Thomson. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

Child of God ! pray on. By prayer thy hand can touch 
the stars, thy arm stretch up to heaven. Nor let thy 
holy boldness be dashed by the thought that prayer has no 
power to bend these skies, and bring down thy God. 
When I pull on the rope which fastens my frail and little 
boat to a distant and mighty ship, my poor strength may 
not draw its vast bulk to me, but I draw myself to it — to 
ride in safety under the protection of its guns, and enjoy 
in want the fulness of its stores. And it equally serves 
my purpose and supplies my needs, that prayer, although 
it were powerless to move God to me, moves me to God. 
If He does not descend to earth, I ascend to heaven. 

Child of God ! pray on. Were it indispensable for thy 
safety that God should rend these heavens, it should be done 
— a wondering world should see it done. I dare believe 
that ; and " I am not mad, most noble Festus." Have not 
these heavens been already rent % Eighteen hundred years 
ago, robed in humanity, God himself came down. These 
blue skies, where only larks now sing and eagles sail, were 
cleft with the wings and filled with the songs of His angel 
train. Among the ancient orbs of that firmament a stranger 
star appeared, travelling the heavens and blazing on the 
banner borne before the King, as He descended on this dark 
and distant world. On Canaan's dewy ground, His lowly 
bed, the eye of morning saw the shape and form of the 
Son of God ; and dusty roads, and winter snows, and desert 
sands, and the shores and very waves of Galilee, were im- 
pressed with the footprints of the Creator. By this manger, 
where the kingly babe lies cradled — beside this cross, upon 
whose ignominious arms the glory of the universe is hung — 
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by this silent sepulchre, where, wrapped in bloody shroud, 
the body reposes on its bed of spices, and while Roman 
sentinels walk their moonlit round, Death, a bound cap- 
tive sits within, as soon as the sleeper wakes, to be dis- 
armed, uncrowned, and in himself have death put to 
death — faith can believe all that God has revealed, and 
hope for all that He has promised. Beading on that 
manger, on that cross, deeply lettered on that rocty 
sepulchre, these glorious words — " He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us allj how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things'? — Faith lifts an eagle 
eye to heaven, and rising to the boldest flights, soars aloft 
on the wings of prayer. Db Thomas Guthrie. 



THE BELIEVER'S BULE OF LIFE. 

But, after all, what is "the rule of life" to a believer? 
Is it a series of rules ? No, it is life itself; it is that 
which is the true life of the soul ; the right condition of 
the Spirit of God and man, out of which all right thought, 
right feeling, right action, must come ; that life which is 
derived from and sustained by Christ ; and what is it ? 
What, but love to God and man ? All rules are but chan- 
nels cut out by our wise and gracious Master, along which 
the water of this divine life in the Spirit ought to flow and 
will flow. To go from Christ, then, to the Decalogue for 
a rule of life, would be to me like going from the sun at 
noon-day to the moon at night, for light to guide me 
in my journey. To the believer Christ is all in all. 
Through Christ he finds peace with God, being reconciled 
to God by His atoning death, and receives the adoption of 
sons ; and with the spirit of freedom and of love shed 
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abroad in his heart, cries " Father !" He abides through 
faith in Christ, and learns of Him as a disciple ; being 
disciplined to put off the old man with his affections and 
lusts, and to be renewed in the spirit of his mind; and to 
put on the new man which, after God, is renewed in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

Dr Norman Macleod. 



SEKMON ON THE THREATENED INVASION IN 

1803. 

By a series of criminal enterprises, the liberties of Europe 
have been gradually extinguished ; and we are the only 
people in the eastern hemisphere who are in possession 
of equal laws and a free constitution. Freedom, driven 
from every spot on the Continent, has sought an asylum 
in a country which she always chose for her favourite 
abode ; but she is pursued even here, and threatened with 
destruction. The inundation of lawless power, after cover- 
ing the whole earth, threatens to follow us here ; and we 
are most exactly, most critically placed in the only aperture 
where it can be successfully repelled — in the Thermopylae 
of the world. As far as the interests of freedom are con- 
cerned — the most important by far of sublunary interests ! 
— you, my countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal 
representatives of the human race ; for with you it is to 
determine (under God) in what condition the latest pos- 
terity shall be born ; their fortunes are entrusted to your 
care, and on your conduct at this moment depend the 
colour and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the Continent, is suffered to expire 
here, whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that 
thick night that will invest it? It remains with you 
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then to decide, whether that freedom at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run 
a career of virtuous emulation in everything great and 
good ; the freedom which dispelled the mists of supersti- 
tion, and invited the nations to behold their God, — whose 
magic torch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the freedom which 
poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life 
with innumerable institutions and improvements, till it be- 
came a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to deeide whether 
this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral 
pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to 
await your determination. In the solicitude you feel to 
approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of 
danger must vanish, and you are impatient to mingle in 
the battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of 
your country, accompanied with every auspicious omen; 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God himself 
musters the host to war. Keligion is too much interested 
in your success not to lend you her aid ; she will shed over 
this enterprise her selectest influence. While you are en- 
gaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many to 
the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ the 
prayer which has power with God; the feeble hands, 
which are unequal to any other weapon, will grasp the 
sword of the Spirit, and from myriads of humble contrite 
hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, and weeping, 
will mingle, in its ascent to heaven, with the shouts of 
battle and the shock of arms. The extent of your re- 
sources, under God, is equal to the justice of your cause. 
But should Providence determine otherwise, should you 
fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will have 
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the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man !) of having 
performed your part ; your names will be enrolled with 
the most illustrious dead, while posterity to the end of 
time, as often as they revolve the events of this period, 
(and they will incessantly revolve them), will turn to you 
a reverential eye, while they mourn over the freedom 
which is entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but ima- 
gine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots, of every 
age and country, are bending from their elevated seats to 
witness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal re- 
pose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your 
mantle fell when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed 
with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are 
ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
liveth for ever and ever, that they will protect Freedom in 
her last asylum, and never desert that cause which you 
sustained by your labours, and cemented with your blood. 

Dr Robert Hall. 



ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

In the mighty designs of Providence, the same valour which 
is called to defend our land is the great means by which 
we can relieve the sufferings of the world around us. Amid 
that wreck which we have witnessed of social welfare — 
amid the dethronement of kings and the subjugation of 
kingdoms — amid the trembling neutrality of some, and the 
silent servility of others, this country alone hath remained 
independent and undismayed ; and it is upon the valour 
of our arms that Europe now reposes its last hope of re- 
turning liberty and restored honour. Among the nations 
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which surround us, whom either the force of the enemy 
has subdued or their power intimidated, there is not one 
virtuous bosom that does not throb for our success ; the 
prayers of millions will follow our banners into the field, 
and the 'arm of the soldier will be blessed by innumerable 
voices which can never reach his ear. If we fail, — if the 
ancient prowess and intrepidity of our people is gone, — 
there is then a long close to all the hopes and all the hon- 
ours of humanity ; over the fairest portion of the civilised 
earth, the tide of military despotism will roll, and bury, in 
its sanguinary flood, alike the monuments of former great- 
ness and the promises of future glory. But if we prevail 
— if the hearts of our people are exalted to the sublimity 
of the contest — the mighty spell which has enthralled the 
world will be broken ; the spirit of nature and of liberty 
will rekindle; and the same blow which prostrates the 
enemy of our land will burst the fetters of nations, and set 
free the energies of an injured world. 

The historian of future times, when he meditates on the 
affairs of men, will select for his fairest theme the record 
of our country; and he will say, Such is the glory of na- 
tions, when it is founded on virtue, when they scorn the 
vulgar " devices of the human heart," and follow only the 
" counsel of the Lord ;" when they act from the high am- 
bition of being the ministers of that " Ancient of Days " 
whose "judgment is set " in nature, and before whom the 
" books of the universe are open." 

There is yet, in such hours, a greater consideration. If 
there be something inexpressibly animating in seeing our 
country as the instrument of heaven in the restoration of 
happiness to mankind; if to us be given the sublime 
charge of at once defending our own land, and guiding the 
destinies of human nature ; there is something also equally 
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jolemn in the remembrance of the duties which so high a< 
commission involves. And there is an instinct which must 
teach all that of our conduct in these trying hours we aro 
finally to render an account. It is this exalted prospect 
which ought ever to be present to us in the seasons of dif- 
ficulty and alarm. It is now, in the midst of wars and 
the desolation of nations, that we ought to fortify our 
hearts at the shrine of religion. It is now that we are to 
weigh the duties which are demanded of us by heaven and 
earth, and to consider whether, in that last day, we are to 
appear as cowards to our country and our faith, and as 
purchasing an inglorious safety by the sacrifice of every 
duty and every honour of man, — or as the friends of order, 
of liberty, and of religion, and allied to those glorious 
spirits who have been the servants of God and the benefac- 
tors of mankind. Over the conflict which is to ensue, let 
it never be forgotten that greater eyes than those of man 
will be present ; and let every man that draws the sword of 
defence remember that he is not only defending the liber- 
ties of his country, but the laws of his God. 

Let, then, the young and the brave of our people go 
forth, with hearts inaccessible to fear and undoubting of 
their cause. Let them look back into time, and see the 
shades of their ancestors rising before them and exhorting 
them to the combat. Let them look around them, and see 
a subjugated world the witnesses of their contest and the 
partners in their success. Let them look forward into 
futurity, arid see posterity prostrated before them, and all 
the honours and happiness of man dependent upon the 
firmness of their hearts and the vigour of their arms. Yes ! 
let them go forth, and pour around our isle a living barrier 
to injustice and ambition. And, when that tide of anarchy 
which has overflowed the world rolls its last waves to our 
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shores, let them show to the foe as impenetrable a front as 
the rocks of our land to the storms of the ocean. 

Rev. Archibald Alison. 



WAR. 



The first great obstacle to the extinction of war is the 
way in which the heart of man is carried off from its 
horrors by the splendour of its accompaniments. There 
is a feeling of the sublime in contemplating the shock 
of armies, just as there is in contemplating the devouring 
energy of a tempest; and this so engrosses the whole 
man, that his eye is blind to the tears of bereaved 
parents, and his ear is deaf to the piteous moan of the 
dying, and the shriek of their desolated families. — 
There is a gracefulness in the picture of a youthful war- 
rior burning for distinction in the field : and this side of 
the picture is so much the exclusive object of our regard as 
to disguise from our view the mangled carcases of the 
fallen, and the writhing agonies of the hundreds and the 
hundreds more who have been laid on the cold ground, 
where they are left to languish and to die. There no 
eye pities them. No sister is there to weep over them. 
There no gentle hand is present to ease the dying posture 
or to bind up the wounds, which, in the maddening fury of 
the combat, have been given and received by the children 
of one common Father. 

Dr Thomas Chalmers. 
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DELAY IN RELIGION. 

Perhaps you say that your neglect of religion is only de- 
ferring it ; that you are sensible it is a concern which you 
t must attend to some time ; and that you are fully resolved 
to do so in maturer life. And are you saying this with the 
images before your mind of one, and another, and still an- 
other, within the circle of your knowledge whom you have 
seen cut off in youth ? Go, stand by their graves and re- 
peat it there ; for there is folly in it, if you could not on 
those spots repeat it with undisturbed assurance : say, over 
those dead forms, now out of sight, but which you can so 
well in memory recall, such as you saw them, alert and 
blooming : say there deliberately, that you know not why 
you should not be quite at your ease in delaying to some 
future time your application to religion. It is possible that 
some of them in approaching the last hour, expressed to you 
an earnest admonition on this subject, conjuring you, in 
the name of a friend dying in youth, to beware of the 
guilt and hazard of delay. If so, go to the grave of 
that one especially, and there pronounce, that an imperti- 
nence was uttered at a season when every sentence ought 
to be the voice of wisdom. Say, " I am wiser in this care- 
lessness of my spirit than thou wast in the very solemnity 
of death." — Why should you shrink at the idea of doing 
this ? and if you dare not do it, what verdict are you ad- 
mitting, by implication, as the just one to be pronounced 
on your conduct 1 

Rev. John Foster. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE DEITY. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with 
dangers on all sides, and may become unhappy by number- 
less casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have pre- 
vented had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are liable to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who directs 
contingencies, and has in His hands the management of 
everything that is capable of annoying or offending us ; 
who knows the assistance we stand in need of, and is 
always ready to bestow it on those who ask it of Him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on Him 
for the blessings and conveniences of life, and an habitual 
trust in Him for deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who lives always in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
relation to the Supreme Being. At the same time that he 
reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he 
comforts himself with the contemplation of those divine 
attributes which are employed for his safety and his 
welfare. He finds his want of foresight made up by the 
omniscience of Him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows that 
his helper is Almighty. In short, the person who has a 
firm trust on the Supreme Being is powerful in His power, 
wise by His wisdom, happy by His happiness. He reapa 
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the benefit of every divine attribute, and loses his own 
insufficiency in the fulness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are commanded 
to put our trust in Him who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us; the divine goodness having made such a 
reliance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been 
miserable had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of 
those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised He 
will not fail those who put their trust in Him. 

But without considering the supernatural blessing which 
accompanies this duty, we may observe that it has a 
natural tendency to its own reward, or, in other words, 
that this firm trust and confidence in the Great Disposer 
of all things contributes very much to the getting clear of 
any affliction, or to the bearing it manfully. A person 
who believes he has his succour at hand, and that he acts 
in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself beyond his 
abilities, and does wonders that are not to be matched by 
one who is not animated with such a confidence of success. 
I could produce instances from history, of generals, who, 
out of a belief that they were under the protection of some 
invisible assistant, did not only encourage their soldiers to 
do their utmost, but have acted themselves beyond what 
they would have done had they not been inspired by such 
a belief. I might in the same manner show how much a 
trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being naturally 
produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other disposi- 
tions of mind that alleviate those calamities which we are 
not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
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the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction, bat 
most of all in the hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing in the last moments of its separation, when it is just 
entering .on another state of existence, to converse with 
scenes, and objects, and companions that are altogether 
new, what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but 
the casting of all her cares upon Him who first gave her 
being, who has conducted her through one stage of it, and 
will be always with her to guide and comfort her in her 
progress through eternity ? Joseph Addison. 



THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a sentiment 
of piety from the works and the appearances of nature. 
It has the authority of the Sacred Writers upon its side, 
and even our Saviour himself gives it the weight and the 
solemnity of His example. " Behold the lilies of the field; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; yet your heavenly 
Father careth for them." He expatiates on the beauty of 
a single flower, and draws from it the delightful argument 
of confidence in God. He gives us to see that taste may 
be combined with piety, and that the same hea^t may be 
occupied with all that is serious in the contemplations of 
religion, and be at the same time alive to the charms and 
the loveliness of nature. 

The Psalmist takes, a still loftier flight He leaves the 
world, and lifts his imagination to that mighty expanse 
which spreads above it and around it. He wings his way 
through space, and wanders in thought over its immeasur- 
able regions. Instead of a dark and unpeopled solitude, 
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he sees it crowded with splendour, and filled with the 
energy of the Divine presence. Creation rises in its 
immensity before him, and the world, with all which it 
inherit*, shrinks into littleness at a contemplation so vast 
and so overpowering. He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amid the grandeur and the variety which are on 
every side of him ; and passing upward from the majesty 
of nature to the majesty of nature's Architect, he exclaims, 
" What is man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of 
man, that thou shouldest deign to visit him ? " 

It is not for us to say whether inspiration revealed to 
the Psalmist the wonders of modern astronomy. But 
even though the mind be a perfect stranger to the science 
of these enlightened times, the heavens present a great and 
an elevating spectacle, an immense concave reposing upon 
the circular boundary of the world, and the innumerable 
lights which are suspended from on high, moving with 
solemn regularity along its surface. It seems to have been 
at night that the piety of the Psalmist was awakened by 
this contemplation, when the moon and the stars were 
visible, and not when the sun had risen in his strength, and 
thrown a splendour around him which bore down and 
eclipsed all the lesser glories of the firmament. And there 
is much in the scenery of a nocturnal sky to lift the soul 
to pious contemplation. That moon, and these stars, what 
are they ? They are detached from the world, and they lift 
you above it. You feel withdrawn from the earth, and 
rise in lofty abstraction above this little theatre of human 
passions and human anxieties. The mind abandons itself to 
reverie, and is transferred, in the ecstacy of its thoughts, to 
distant and unexplored regions. It sees nature in the sim- 
plicity of her great elements, and it sees the God of nature 
invested with the high attributes of wisdom and majesty. 
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But what can these lights be? The curiosity of the 
human mind is insatiable, and the mechanism of these 
wonderful heavens has, in all ages, been its subject and its 
employment. It has been reserved for these latter times, 
to resolve this great and interesting question. The sub- 
limest powers of philosophy have been called to the 
exercise, and astronomy may now be looked upon as the 
most certain and best-established of the sciences. 

We all know that every visible object appears less in 
magnitude as it recedes from the eye. The lofty vessel, as 
it retires from the coast, shrinks into littleness, and at last 
appears in the form of a small speck on the verge of the 
horizon. The eagle, with its expanded wings, is a noble 
object ; but when it takes its flight into the upper regions 
of the air, it becomes less to the eye, and is seen like a dark 
spot upon the vault of heaven. The same is true of all 
magnitude. The heavenly bodies appear small to the eye 
of an inhabitant of this earth only from the immensity of 
their distance. When we talk of hundreds of millions of 
miles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. For remem- 
ber that we are talking of those bodies which are scattered 
over the immensity of space, and that space knows no ter- 
mination. The conception is great and difficult, but the 
truth is unquestionable. By a process of measurement, 
which it is unnecessary at present to explain, we have 
ascertained first the distance, and then the magnitude, of 
some of those bodies which roll in the firmament ; that the 
sun, which presents itself to the eye under so diminutive a 
form, is really a globe, exceeding, by many thousands of 
times, the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; that 
the moon itself has the magnitude of a world ; and that 
even a few of those stars, which appear like so many lucid 
points to the unassisted eye of the observer, expand into 
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large circles upon the application of the telescope, and are 
some of them much larger than the ball which we tread 
upon, and to which we proudly apply the denomination of 
the universe. 

Now, what is the fair and obvious presumption ? The 
world in which we live is a round ball of a determined 
magnitude, and occupies its own place in the firmament. 
But when we explore the unlimited tracts of that space 
which is everywhere around us, we meet with other balls 
of equal or superior magnitude, and from which our earth 
would either be invisible, or appear as small as any of those 
twinkling stars which are seen on the canopy of heaven. 
Why then suppose that this little spot, little at least in the 
immensity which surrounds it, should be the exclusive 
abode of life and of intelligence ? What reason to think 
that those mightier globes which roll in other parts of Crea- 
tion, and which we have discovered to be worlds in magni- 
tude, are not also worlds in use and in dignity? Why 
should we think that the great Architect of nature, supreme 
in wisdom as He is in power, would call these stately man- 
sions into existence, and leave them unoccupied ? When 
we cast our eye over the broad sea, and look at the country 
on the other side, we see nothing but the blue land stretch- 
ing obscurely over the distant horizon. We are too far 
away to perceive the richness of its scenery, or to hear the 
sound of its population. Why not extend this principle to 
the still more distant parts of the universe ? What though, 
from this remote point of observation, we can see nothing 
but the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs ? Are we 
therefore to say, that they are so many vast and unpeopled 
solitudes ; that desolation reigns in every part of the uni- 
verse but ours ; that the whole energy of the divine attri- 
butes is expended on one insignificant corner of these 
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mighty works; and that to this earth alone belong the 
bloom of vegetation, or the blessedness of life, or the 
dignity of rational and immortal existence 1 

But this is not all. We have something more than thf 
mere magnitude of the planets to allege in favour of the 
idea that they are inhabited. We know that this earth 
turns round upon itself; and we observe that all those celes- 
tial bodies which are accessible to such an observation have 
the same movement. We know that the earth performs a 
yearly revolution round the sun ; and we can detect, in all 
the planets which compose our system a revolution of the 
same kind, and under the same circumstances. They have 
the same succession of day and night. They have the same 
agreeable vicissitude of the seasons. To them light and 
darkness succeed each other ; and the gaiety of summer is 
followed by the dreariness of winter. To each of them the 
heavens present as varied and magnificent a spectacle ; and 
this earth, the encompassing of which would require the 
labour of years from one of its puny inhabitants, is but 
one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their firmament 
To them, as well as to us, has God divided the light from 
the darkness, and He has called the light day, and the dark- 
ness He has called night. He has said, Let there be lights 
in the firmament of their heaven, to divide the day from 
the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and for years ; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to give light upon their earth ; and it 
was so. And God has also made to them great lights. To 
all of them He has given the sun to rule the day, and to 
many of them has He given moons to rule the night. To 
them He has made the stars also. And God has set them 
in the firmament of heaven, to give light upon their earth ; 
and to rule over the day, and over the night, and to divide 
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the light from the darkness ; and God has seen that it was 
good. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wisdom, we 
can see that God has done the same things for the accom- 
modation of the planets that He has done for the earth 
which we inhabit. And shall we say, that the resemblance 
stops here, because we are not in a situation to observe it? 
Shall we say, that this scene of magnificence has been 
called into being merely for the amusement of a few 
astronomers ? Shall we measure the counsels of heaven 
by the narrow impotence of the human faculties ? or con- 
ceive, that silence and solitude reign throughout the mighty 
empire of nature ; that the greater part of creation is an 
empty parade ; and that not a worshipper of the Divinity 
is to be found through the wide extent of yon vast and 
immeasurable regions ? Ds Thomas Cqalmbbs. 



THE CONDITION OF THE WICKED, 

{From Booh of Job.) 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and 
the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment ? Though his 
excellency mount up to the heavens, and his head reach 
the clouds, yet shall he perish for ever. He shall fly away 
as a dream, and shall not be found, yea, he shall be chased 
away as a vision of the night. The eye also which saw 
him shall see him no more ; they who have seen him shall 
say, Where is he? He shall suck the poison of asps ; the 
viper's tongue shall slay him. In the fulness of his suffi- 
ciency he shall be in straits : every hand shall come upon 
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him. He shall flee from the iron weapon, and the bow of 
•steel shall strike him through. A fire not blown shall 
consume him. The heaven shall reveal his iniquity, and 
the earth shall rise up against him. The increase of his 
house shall depart. His goods shall flee away in the day 
of wrath. The light of the wicked shall be put out ; the 
light- shall be darkened in his tabernacle. The steps of 
his strength shall be straitened, and his own counsel shall 
cast him down. For he is cast into a net by his own feet. 
He walketh upon a snare. Terrors shall make him afraid 
on every side ; and the robber shall prevail against him. 
Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation. His 
remembrance shall perish from the earth, and he shall 
have no name in the street. He shall be driven from light 
into darkness. They that come after him shall be 
astonished at his day. He shall drink of the wrath of the 
Almighty. 



ON CHAKITY. 

True liberal charity is wisely divided amongst many, and 
proportioned to the objects upon which it rests. It is not, 
it cannot be confined to near relations, intimate friends, or 
particular favourites. These it will never neglect ; nay, to 
these its first attentions are naturally directed. But what- 
ever may be its partialities to those immediately connected 
with us, or who love and resemble us, it cannot remain 
under these restrictions. The principle which gave it bkth 
extends its influence in every possible direction. The ob- 
jects which solicit the friendly aid of charity are many and 
various. Here we find the afflicted body — there the grieved 
mind. Here a mourning desolate widow — there destitute 
orphans ; perhaps both together sitting in silent dejection, 
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or agitated with all the violence of grief. At one time we 
hear the plaintive voice of the solitary mourner — at another 
the united cries of a numerous starving family. Turn to 
the one hand, and feeble tottering age requests support ; 
turn to the other hand, and the deserted infant, or 
neglected youth, requires a kind interposition. These and 
many similar cases of urgent necessity, claim the attention 
and care of the compassionate and generous. On such 
occasions, how does the man of liberal charity feel and act? 
Is theatrical representation necessary to rouse his sensi- 
bilities 1 Must he learn from the fictitious tale of misery 
to compassionate real distress ? Must his heart be taught 
by the tongue of the pathetic orator to move with sentiments 
of generous sympathy ? No ! well-attested facts are suffi- 
cient to call them forth to the most seasonable and effectual 
exertions ; or he repairs to the house of the mourners, and 
seeing with his own eyes, and hearing with his own ears, 
he mingles his tears with theirs — his heart overflows with 
the tenderest emotions, and his hand readily administers 
according to his abilities. Amidst such various scenes of 
sorrow, that which overwhelms him most is, that he cannot 
extend his help to all. This, however, checks not the 
ardour of his charity, but prompts his wisdom and pru- 
dence to contrive how he may most usefully divide his 
labours of love. He cannot think of devoting them 
entirely to one, or a very few, because thus they might 
receive too much, and others too little. But while he 
cannot be confined within a very small circle, both prudence 
and charity forbid his taking too wide a range, lest he 
should defeat his own benevolent purposes ; by extending 
thus too far, his means would prove unequal to the end. 
Much may be given away, and yet lose its effect, by being 
divided into so many small parts that almost none receive 
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material benefit. He therefore considers who are the most 
needy, the most worthy, and what are their different 
resources, and he adapts his charity to their state and 
character. He clothes the naked, or feeds the hungry, or 
comforts the disconsolate, or educates the friendless youth, 
or administers counsel to the ignorant, the perplexed, and 
the inexperienced. Balfour. 



THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

The importance of an event cannot be accurately esti- 
mated by the degree of interest which it immediately 
excites. Many events, which on their occurrence, seemed 
big with the fate of generations, have passed by, and are 
forgotten; while, on the other hand, the most extensive 
and lasting revolutions have often flowed from incidents 
apparently casual and trifling. The black clouds, which 
threaten a deluge, are often entirely dissipated without 
leaving a trace behind of the impending tempest ; while a 
cloud, at first scarcely bigger than a man's hand, at last 
overspreads the firmament with darkness, and pours out 
an unexpected and desolating tempest. 

There is not to be found, in the history of the human 
race, an instance in which apparent insignificance is more 
strongly contrasted by real importance, than that which is 
so simply recorded in the words, " Jesus yielded up the 
ghost." In this event, if we look merely at its external 
circumstances, there is nothing to secure remembrance. 
Man's giving up the ghost is an event of daily, of hourly 
recurrence. There was indeed something peculiar in this 
case ; for Jesus died upon a cross. But is there anything 
uncommonly interesting in the fact that a poor and un- 
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friended Jew, accused by His countrymen of aspiring to 
temporal rule, or to divine honours, should fall a victim 
to their hatred, and expiate His supposed crimes by cruci- 
fixion 1 The severity of His punishment, when contrasted 
with the deficiency of the evidence on which He was con- 
demned, might indeed be supposed to excite some degree 
of sympathy in the spectators ; but certainly the proba- 
bility was, that every vestige of His existence would, in the 
course of a few years at the latest, perish from the earth. 

Yet this event, apparently so trivial, formed the grand 
and concluding action in a scene the most interesting and 
important which ever was, which ever will be, which ever 
can be exhibited on earth. Amid apparent meanness, 
there was real grandeur; amid seeming insignificance, 
there was infinite importance., That Jesus who on the 
cross yielded up His spirit was the only begotten Son of 
God in human nature. That life which He there laid 
down was the ransom of men innumerable. Heaven, 
earth, and hell, felt the Saviour's dying groan. From that 
event, consequences infinitely numerous, immensely im- 
portant, and unspeakably interesting, have flowed. Revo- 
lutions, deeply affecting the present and the immortal 
interests of mankind, have been its result in this world ; 
while, among its consequences in the invisible state, faith 
beholds a guilty elect world restored to the favour of its 
Creator, the divine government vindicated, and the gates 
of Paradise set open. James Montgomery. 



INDIFFERENCE TO MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

We begin by thinking that less reading of the Bible may 
do : we know it all so well already : why keep going over 
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and over again sentences which are perfectly familiar — 
-which we could repeat almost without misplacing a word ] 
Then we make our prayers very short : always shorter : 
very short in our closet, alone with our Father who seeth 
in secret; very perfunctory and heartless in the family, 
assembled morning and evening : we grow great advocates 
for extremely short prayers in the congregation gathered 
in God's house on Sunday. We turn impatient of any 
service in church unless it be a very short one ; and we 
plead for short services in church by arguments which, if 
fairly carried out, would lead to no services at all. We 
come to think there is no good in going to church more 
than once on the Lord's day ; and as for week-day ser- 
vices, we see no need for them at all We go on to think 
that there is no use in being so particular in keeping holy 
God's day as we used to be. No good in making so sharp 
a distinction between its engagements and the engage- 
ments of other days ; no reality in what we are told about 
good men finding that that blessed day worthily spent casts 
a blessing over all the week. . . * We do not care, as 
we once did, about prolonged and careful preparation be- 
fore going to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper; we 
think we used to be too precise in that matter, supersti- 
tiously so. . . . But apart from the question of our 
not being physically and mentally able to bear long ser- 
vices, long prayers, and long sermons, may there not be 
some want of heart at the bottom of the charge ? Even 
yet we are able, both men and women, to spend a long 
time without weariness in engagements we really care for. 
Our hours of work are very long ; specially of head-work. 
A man will sit at his desk for many hours with his mind 
on the stretch. We are able to read light books, or even 
heavy books if not religious, for hours together without 
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the least flagging of interest. Our amusements sometimes 
last for a good many hours. Young women not of robust 
frame are able to go through severe exercise in a heated 
atmosphere for a great part of the night without com- 
plaint. No, we are not so weak, after all. We do not 
get tired so soon, a ft e r all, if it is a thing we care for. 
Yet we get tired very soon, now, of the worship of God. 
There is a craving in many quarters that the public ser- 
vices of religion be short — be very short. The prayers 
must be short ; the sermon must be short. Does not this 
look as if people cared but little for them 2 Why, my 
friends, if- our whole heart was in God's worship, as it 
ought, we should not find it a weariness. 

Db A. K. H. Boyd. 



THE HOPE OF HEAVEN. 

What is earthly rest or relaxation, what that release 
from toil after which we so often sigh, but the faint 
shadow of the saints' everlasting rest — the repose of 
eternal purity — the calm of a spirit in which, not the 
tension of labour only, but the strain of the moral strife 
with sin, has ceased — the rest of the soul in God ! What 
visions of earthly bliss can ever — if our Christian faith be 
not a form — compare with " the glory soon to be re- 
vealed ? " What joy of earthly reunion with the rapture 
of that hour when the heavens shall yield our absent Lord 
to our embrace, to be parted from us no more for ever ? 
And if all this be not a dream and a fancy, but most sober 
truth, what is there to except this joyful hope from that 
law to which, in all other deep joys, our minds are sub- 
ject? Why may we not in this case, too, think often, 
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amidst our worldly work, of the Home to which we are 
going, of the true and loving hearts that beat for us, and 
of the sweet and joyous welcome that awaits us there? 
And even when we make them not, of set purpose, the 
subject of our thoughts, is there not enough of grandeur 
in the object of a believer's hope to pervade his spirit at 
all times with a calm and reverential joy ! 

Do not think all this strange, fanatical, impossible. If 
it do seem so, it can only be because your heart is in the 
earthly hopes, but not in the higher and holier hopes — be- 
cause love to Christ is still to you but a name — because 
you can give more ardour of thought to the anticipation of 
a coming holiday than to the hope of heaven and glory 
everlasting. No, my friends ! the strange thing is, not 
that amidst the world's work we should be able to think 
of our Home, but that we should ever be able to forget it, 
and the stranger, sadder still, that while the little day of 
life is passing — morning, noontide, evening — each stage 
more rapid than the last, while to many the shadows are 
already fast lengthening, and the declining sun warns 
them that "the night is at hand, wherein no man can 
work," there should be those amongst us whose whole 
thoughts are absorbed in the business of the world, and to 
whom the reflection never occurs that soon they must go 
out into eternity, without a friend, without a home. 

Ds John Caird. 



THE INQUISITION. 

The bloc«l-thirsty inquisitor, who has grown grey in the 
service of the Mother of Abominations, who has long made 
it his boast that none of her priests has brought so many 
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hundreds of victims to her horrid altars as himself ; the 
venerable butcher sits on his bench ; the helpless innocent 
is brought bound from his dungeon, where no voice of 
comfort is heard, no friendly eye glances compassion; 
where damp and stench, perpetual darkness and horrid 
silence reign, except when broken by the echo of his 
groans ; where months and years have been languished out 
in want of all that nature requires ; an outcast from family, 
from friends, from ease and affluence, and a pleasant habi- 
tation ; from the blessed light of the world. He kneels ; 
he weeps ; he begs for pity. He sues for mercy by the 
love of God, and by the bowels of humanity. Already 
cruelly exercised by torture, nature shudders at the thought 
of repeating the dreadful sufferings under which she had 
almost sunk before. He protests his innocence ; he calls 
heaven to witness for him, and implores the Divine Power 
to touch the flinty heart, which all his cries and tears can- 
not move. The unfeeling monster talks of heresy, and 
profanation of his cursed superstition. His furious zeal 
for priestly power and a worldly church stops his ears 
against the melting voice of a fellow-creature prostrate at 
his feet. And the terror, necessary to be kept up among 
the blinded votaries, renders cruelty a proper instrument 
of religious slavery. The dumb executioners strip him of 
his rags ; the rack is prepared ; the ropes are extended ; 
the wheels are driven round ; the bloody whip and hissing 
pincers tear the quivering flesh from the bones ; the pul- 
leys raise him to the roof ; the sinews crack ; the joints 
are torn asunder; the pavement swims in blood. The 
hardened minister of infernal cruelty sits unmoved ; his 
heart has long been steeled against compassion ; he listens 
to the groans ; he views the strong convulsive pangs when 
nature shrinks and struggles, and agonising pain rages in 
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every pore ; he counts the heart-rending shrieks of a fel- 
low-creature in torment, and enjoys his anguish with the 
calmness of one who views a philosophical experiment 
The wretched victim expires before him. He feels no 
movement but of vexation at being deprived of his prey, 
before he had sufficiently glutted his hellish fury. He 
rises. No thunder roars ; no lightning blasts him. He 
goes on to fill up the measure of his wickedness. He lives 
out his days' in ease and luxury. He goes down to the 
grave, gorged with the blood of the innocent, nor does the 
earth cast up again the cursed carcase. 

Can any one think that such scenes would be suffered to 
be acted in a world, at the head of which sits, enthroned 
in supreme majesty, a Being of infinite goodness and per- 
fect justice ; who has only to give His word, and such 
monsters wo.uld be, in an instant, driven by His thunder 
to the centre ? Can any one think that such proceedings 
would be suffered to pass unpunished, if there were not a 
life to come, a day appointed for rewarding every man 
according to his works ? Bubgh. 



THE HATEFULNESS OF WAR 

Apart altogether from the evils of war, let us just take 
a direct look at it, and see whether we can find its 
character engraven on the aspect it bears to the eye of an 
attentive observer. The stoutest heart of this assembly 
would recoil were he who owns it to behold the destruc- 
tion of a single individual by some deed of violence. 
Were the man who at this moment stands before you in 
the full play and energy of health, to be in another 
moment laid by some deadly aim a lifeless corpse at your 
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feet, there is not one of you who would not prove how 
strong are the relentings of nature at a spectacle so hideous 
as death. There are some of you who would be haunted 
for whole days by the image of horror you had witnessed, 
— who would feel the weight of a most oppressive sensa- 
tion upon your heart, which nothing but time could wear 
away, — who would be pursued by it as to be unfit for 
business Qr for enjoyment, — who would think of it through 
the day, and it would spread a gloomy disquietude over 
your waking moments, — who would dream of it at night, 
and it would turn that bed which you courted as a retreat 
from the torments of an ever-meddling memory into a 
scene of restlessness. 

But generally the death of violence is not instantaneous, 
and there is often a sad and dreary interval between its 
final consummation and the infliction of the. blow which 
causes it. The winged messenger of destruction has not 
found its direct avenue to that spot where the principle of 
life is situated ; and the soul, finding obstacles to its im- 
mediate egress, has to struggle for hours ere it can make 
its dreary way through the winding avenues of that tene- 
ment which has been torn open by a brother's hand. Oh, 
my brethren ! if there be something appalling in the sud- 
denness of death, think not that, when gradual in its ad- 
vances, you will alleviate the horrors of this sickening 
contemplation by viewing it in a milder form. Oh, tell 
me, if there be any relenting of pity in your bosom, how 
could you endure to behold the agonies of the dying 
man, — as, goaded by pain, he grasps the cold ground in 
convulsive energy, or, faint with the loss of blood, his 
pulse ebbs low, and the gathering paleness spreads itself 
over his countenance, — or wrapping himself round in de- 
spair, he can only mark, by a few feeble quiverings, that 
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life still lurks and lingers in his lacerated body, — or, lift- 
ing up a faded eye, he casts on you a look of imploring 
helplessness, for that succour which no sympathy can 
yield him ? It may be painful to dwell on such a repre- 
sentation, — but this is the way in which the cause of 
humanity is served. The eye of the sentimentalist turns 
away from its sufferings, and he passes by on the other 
side, lest he hear that pleading voice which is armed with 
a tone of remonstrance so vigorous as to disturb him. He 
cannot bear thus to pause, in imagination, on the distress- 
ing picture of one individual ; but multiply it ten thousand 
times, — say, how much of all this distress has been heaped 
together on a single field, — give us the arithmetic of this 
accumulated wretchedness, and lay it before us with all 
the accuracy of an official computation, — and, strange to 
tell, not one sigh is lifted up among the crowd of eager 
listeners, as they stand on tiptoe, and catch every syllable 
of utterance which is read to them out of the registers of 
death. Oh say, what mystic spell is that which so blinds 
us to the sufferings of our brethren, — which deafens to 
our ear the voice of bleeding humanity, when it is aggra- 
vated by the shriek of dying thousands, which makes the 
very magnitude of the slaughter throw a softer disguise 
over its cruelties and its horrors, — which causes us to eye 
with indifference the field that is crowded with the most 
revolting abominations, and arrests that sigh which each 
individual would singly have drawn from us by the report 
of the many who have fallen, and breathed their last in 
agony, along with him 1 

I have no time, and assuredly as little taste, for expa- 
tiating on a topic so melancholy ; nor can I afford at pre- 
sent to set before you a vivid picture of the other miseries 
which war carries in its train, — how it desolates every 
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country through which it roils, and spreads violation and 
alarm among its villages, — how, at its approach, every 
home pours forth its trembling fugitives, — how all the 
rights of property, and all the provisions of justice, must 
give way before its devouring exactions, — how, when 
Sabbath comes, no Sabbath charm comes along with it, — 
and for the sound of a church-bell, which wont to spread 
its music over some fine landscape of nature, and summon 
rustic worshippers to the house of prayer, nothing is heard 
but the deathf uf volleys of the battle and the maddening 
outcry of infuriated men, — how, as the fruit of victory, an 
unprincipled licentiousness, which no discipline can re- 
strain, is suffered to walk at large among the people, — 
and all that is pure, and reverend, and holy in the virtue 
of families, is cruelly trampled on, and held in the bit- 
terest derision. Oh, my brethren, were we to pursue 
those details, which no man ever attempts and no 
chronicle perpetuates, we should be tempted to ask, 
what is that which civilisation has done for the character 
of the species? It has thrown a few paltry embellish- 
ments over the surface of human affairs; and for the 
order of society it has reared the defence of law around 
the rights and the property of the individuals who com- 
pose it. 

But let war, legalise it as you may, and usher it into 
the field with all its parade of forms and manifestoes — let 
this war only have its season, and be suffered to overlook 
those artificial defences, and you will soon see how much 
of the security of the commonwealth is due to positive re- 
striction, and how little of it is due to the natural sense 
of justice among men. I know well that the plausibilities 
of human character, which abound in every modern and 
enlightened society, have been mustered up to oppose the 
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doctrine of the Bible on the woeful depravity of our race. 
But out of the history of war I can gather for this doctrine 
the evidence of experiment. It tells me that man, when 
left to himself, and let loose among his fellows, to walk 
after the council of his own heart, and in the sight of his 
own eyes, will soon discover how thin that tinsel is which 
the boasted hand of civilisation has thrown over him. 

Dr Thomas Chalmers. 



PERSONAL OPERATIONS OP THE SPIRIT OF 

GOD, CONTRASTED WITH POPULAR 

FALLACIES AND VULGAR 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

u Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou nearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit." — John iii. 7, 8. 

In not a few minds there is a certain shrinking from the 
supernatural, which renders such doctrines as that of the 
text peculiarly distasteful and difficult of reception. If, 
for the ignorant and superstitious, the invisible world pos- 
sesses a strange attraction, disposing the mind often to 
ascribe natural events to supernatural agencies, and tocallin, 
on the most common occasions, the interposition of unseen 
and mysterious powers, there is an opposite class of minds 
in which the tendency is equally strong to explain every- 
thing by natural causes, and to exclude as much as pos- 
sible the thought of any other than known and familiar 
agents. Ignorance may indeed be the mother of a spurious 
devotion, but there is a practical scepticism more to be 
deprecated, of which self-sufficient knowledge is often the 
parent. It may be the tendency of the religion of an 
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unenlightened age to translate every unexplained fact or 
phenomenon into the immediate interposition of the Deity : 
the poor savage hears a wrathful voice in every storm, 
and trembles as at the presence of a retributive Power, 
when the portentous shadow crosses the sun's disc, or the 
white lightning quivers athwart the heavens. The ignor- 
ant mind creates out of its own terrors, in dreams, and 
impressions, and fluctuating moods, direct intimations 01 
the Divine presence and will. But as society advances in 
knowledge, and as many of those events, formerly attri- 
buted to supernatural agency, are discovered to be the 
result of natural causes, it too often happens that, with the 
superstitious recognition, all practical acknowledgment of 
the Divine presence and agency is lost. Accustomed to 
the observation of natural causes at work around them, 
men cease to think of any other. The tendency becomes 
habitual to refer everything to laws of nature, and to ima- 
gine that, when we have specified the outward and physical 
causes of any phenomenon, we have completely accounted 
for it. The voice of God is no longer heard in the thunder 
when the laws of electricity begin to be known. In the 
darkened luminary there is no shadow of the Almighty's 
wing to the observer who can calmly sit down and calcu- 
late the period and duration of the solar eclipse. The 
region of marvels is thus driven further and further back, 
but the territory lost to Superstition is seldom won for 
Beligion. The old gods of heathenism have long vanished 
from the woods and meadows and fountains ; but it is not 
^hat the one living and true God, — but only gravitation, 
light, heat, magnetism, — may be recognised as reigning in 
their forsaken haunts. And we carry the same tendency 
into the moral world. The outward agents in moral and 
spiritual changes are those on which we chiefly dwell. 
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The power of motives, the influence of education, the na- 
tural efficacy of instructions, appeals, admonitions, warn- 
ings, — it is to these almost exclusively, and not to any 
direct operation of the Spirit of God, that we are apt t<? 
tibce changes of character. We may be ready, indeed, 
decorously to remark, that no good can be done without 
the blessing of God ; but we seldom realise the true signi- 
ficance of this statement. The interposition of a divine 
agent in every instance of moral improvement may not 
be denied or controverted ; but it is too often practically 
ignored. A child grows up gentle, amiable, pious; and 
when we say that he had the benefit of a careful and reli- 
gious education, we seem to ourselves to have given the 
whole account of the matter. A careless youth develops 
into a thoughtful and serious manhood, and we remark on 
the sobering and mellowing effect of years. An irreligious 
man becomes devout, and the dangerous illness, or the 
severe domestic affliction, or the influence of a Christian 
friend or minister, has made him (we perhaps observe) a 
wiser and better man. Seldom does the mind naturally 
turn to the thought — "The finger of God is here ;" to many 
it would seem fanatical or irrational thus to speak. The 
idea of a mysterious Holy Spirit coming down from the 
heavens, and working in the man's mind, would but too 
often be regarded (if not avowedly, yet in our secret judg- 
ment) as a strange mystical notion peculiar to the domain 
of theology, but quite apart from our ordinary experience, 
having nothing in common with the plain realities of every- 
day life. 

Now, it is to this habit of mind-— this tendency, tacit or 
avowed, to shrink from the supernatural — that the text 
suggests a most striking corrective. For it brings before 
us the consideration that the supernatural is not confined 
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to religion ; it bids us look abroad upon the common world 
of sight and sense, and see there, in the most familiar pro- 
cesses and phenomena of nature, the proofs of an immedi- 
ate divine agency as mysterious, as inexplicable to man as 
any to which religion appeals. Not in the dim region t>f 
theological mysteries alone, but amidst the sights and 
sounds of every-day life, we move in a world of wonders. 
Not spiritual things only, but every peeping bud, and 
every waving leaf, each glancing sunbeam and glistening 
dewdrop, the passing breeze, the falling shower, the rip- 
pling stream, imply the presence of a mysterious power 
and agency ever secretly working around us. There is a 
sense, in which science, with all its triumphs, returns to 
the creed of the world's infancy, and is compelled to admit 
the immediate presence of a supernatural power in the 
most ordinary movements of nature. For, after all, not 
the most splendid revelations of science have ever been able 
to disclose anything more than the regular sequences of 
events — the ways in which the Author of nature generally 
chooses to work, — the self-imposed rules of divine agency. 
Gravitation, light, heat, chemical affinity, are only abstrac- 
tions ; they are nothing in themselves without a personal 
will — a living agent, whose mode of working they express. 
Dead matter, however arranged, can never act of itself. 
Power, — spontaneous activity, can never reside in dead 
and material things ; it can dwell only in a "person, a liv- 
ing, thinking, willing agent. A human mechanist may 
leave the machine he has constructed to work without his 
further personal superintendence, because, when he leaves 
it, God's laws take it up, and by their aid the materials of 
which the machine is made retain their solidity, — the steel 
continues elastic, the vapour keeps its expansive power. But 
when God has constructed His machine of the universe, 
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He cannot so leave it, or even the minutest part of it, in 
its immensity and intricacy of movement, to itself; for, if 
He retire, there is no second God to take care of this 
machine. Not from a single atom of matter can He who 
made it for a moment withdraw His superintendence and 
support. Each successive moment, all over the world, the 
act of creation must be repeated. The existence of the 
world witnesses to a perpetuity of creating influence. Ac- 
tive omnipresence must flood the universe, or its machinery 
stops, and its very existence terminates. The signs of all- 
pervading supernatural energy meet us wherever we turn. 
Every leaf waves in it, every plant in all its organic pro- 
cesses lives in it j it rolls round the clouds, else they would 
not move ; it fires the sunbeam, else it would not shine ; 
and there is not a wave that restlessly rises and sinks,, nor 
a whisper of the wanton wind that " bloweth where it 
listeth," but bespeaks the immediate intervention of God. 
Marvel not, then, when it is said that we must be born of 
the Spirit. If not the slightest movement of matter can 
take place without the immediate agency of God, shall we 
wonder that His agency is needed in the higher and more 
subtle processes of mind 1 If every echoing wind bespeak 
a present Deity, shall it seem strange to appeal to His 
power in the regeneration of a soul 1 Each time the furrow 
opens to the ploughshare, or the sail of the vessel expands 
to the breeze, we call in the aid of a mysterious agency, 
without which human efforts were vain. Can it be matter 
of surprise that the same mysterious agency must be in- 
voked in every effort to break up the hardened soil of the 
human heart, or to communicate to the dull and moveless 
spirit of man an impulse towards a nobler than earthly 
destiny ? Db John Caied. 
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THE WOMAN WHICH WAS A SINNER. 

Note the woman's humility. She had once possessed a 
brazen face, and knew no bashfulness, bat now she stands 
behind the Saviour. She did not push herself in before 
His face ; she was content to have the meanest standing- 
place. If she might not venture to anoint His head, yet, 
if she might do service to His feet, she blushed as she 
accepted the honour. Those who serve the Lord Jesus 
truly have a holy bashfulness, a shrinking sense of their 
own unworthiness, and are content to fulfil the very lowest 
office in His household. That is no service for Christ when 
thou wouldst need ride the king's horse, and wear the king's 
garment, and have it said, " This is the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour." That is serving thyself rather 
than Christ, when thou covetest the chief place in the 
synagogue, and wouldst have men call thee Rabbi. But 
that is real service when thou canst care for the poor; when 
thou canst condescend to men of low estate, and become a 
teacher of the ignorant and an instructor of babes. He 
serves well who works behind his master's back, unknown 
and unperceived — toiling in the dark, unreported, unap- 
plauded, and happy to have it so. See, beloved, how in a 
woman who was once so shameless, grace plants and makes 
to flourish the fair and modest flower of true humility. 

Yet was the woman courageous, for she must have needed 
much courage to enter into a Pharisee's house. The look 
of a Pharisee to this woman must have been enough to 
freeze summer into howling winter. Those Pharisees had 
an insufferable contempt of everybody who was not of their 
own clique, who did not fast twice a week, and tithe their 
mint> anise, and cumin; they said, by every gesture, 
" Stand by, I am holier than thou." To a person of in- 
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famous character, the pompous Pharisee would be doubly 
contemptuous, and a woman conscious of unworthiness 
would be sorely wounded by his manners ; besides, at a 
feast, her tears would be much out of place, and therefore 
she would be the more rudely rebuked ; but how fearless 
she was, and how bravely she held her tongue when Simon 
railed ! What will not men and women do when grace 
moves them to love, and love prompts them to courage ! 
Ay, into the very jaws of hell the grace of God would make 
a believer dare to enter, if God commanded him. There is 
no mountain too high for a believing foot to scale, and no 
furnace too hot for a believing heart to bear. Let Borne 
and its amphitheatres, Piedmont and its snow, France and 
its galleys, Smithfield and its stakes, the Netherlands and 
their rivers of blood, all speak of what grace can do when 
once it reigns in the heart, what heroes it can make of the 
very weakest and most timid of God's children, where it 
rules supreme. 

I have said that in every part of this woman's action 
grace is honoured, and it is so more especially in this re- 
spect, that what she did was practical. Hers was not pre- 
tence, but real and expensive service. The religion of some 
professors stops short at their substance; it costs them 
nothing, and, I fear, is worth nothing. They appear before 
the Lord empty. They buy no sweet cane with money, 
neither does the Lord receive the fat of their sacrifices. I 
must confess myself utterly at a loss to understand the 
piety of some people. I thank God I am not bound to 
understand it, and that I am not sent into the world to be 
a judge of my fellow-creatures, but I do greatly wonder at 
the religion of many. There are to be found, and I have 
found them, persons whose love to Christ is of such a sort 
that they give to His cause the larger proportion of their 
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substance, and do so gladly, thinking it a privilege ; yea, I 
know some who pinch themselves — some of the poor and 
needy — who stint themselves that they may give to Christ. 
Such are doubtless blessed in the deed. I do not under- 
stand those men who have thousands upon thousands of 
pounds, perhaps hundreds of thousands, and profess to love 
Christ, and dole out their gifts to Jesus in miserable frag- 
ments. I must leave them to their Master, to be judged 
at the last, but I confess I do not understand them or ad- 
mire them. If I did love Christ at all, I would love Him 
so that I would give Him all I could, and if I did not do 
that, I think I would say, " He is not worth it, and I will 
not be a sham professor." It is rank hypocrisy to profess 
love and then to act a miserly part. Let those who are 
guilty of it settle the account between God and their own 
souls. This woman's alabaster box was given freely, and 
if she had had more to give she would have given it, after 
the spirit of that other woman, that memorable widow, 
who had two mites, which made a farthing, which were all 
her living, but she gave it all out of love to God. Grace 
reigns indeed with high control when it leads men who 
naturally would be selfish to practise liberality in the cause 
of the Redeemer. Let these gleanings suffice, the vintage 
of the fruits of grace is too great for us to gather it all this 
morning. 

I would have you remark, in the third place, that 
grace is seen by attentive eyes in our Lord's acceptance of 
what this chosen vessel had to bring. Jesus knew her sin. 
The Pharisee wondered that Jesus did not shrink from 
contact with her. You and I may wonder too. We some- 
times feel it a task to have to commune with persons of a 
certain character even when they profess to repent : our 
Lord's sensitiveness of the guilt of sin was much keener 
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than ours, yet He rested still upon the couch, and quietly 
accepted what she brought, permitted her the fond famili- 
arity of kissing His feet again and again, and to bedew 
them with her tears — permitted all that, I say, and ac- 
cepted all that, and herein made His grace to shine most 
brightly. Oh, that Jesus should ever accept anything of 
me, that He should be willing to accept my tears, willing to 
receive my prayers and my praises ! We cheerfully accept 
a little flower from a child, but then the flower is beautiful, 
and we are not far above the child ; but Jesus accepts from 
us that which is in its nature impure, and upbraids us not. 
grace ! how condescending thou art ; see, believer, Jesus 
has heard thy prayers and answered them ; He has blessed 
thy labours, given thee souls as thy reward, and at this 
moment that which is in thy heart to do for Him He re- 
ceives, and He raises no objection, but takes what thou 
bringest to Him, takes it with joy. O grace ! thou art 
grace indeed, when the offerings of unwealthy ones become 
dear unto Jesus' heart. C. H. Spurgeon. 



THE CHARACTER AND blVINITY OF CHRIST. 

The infidel and the sceptic, after being introduced by 
history to all the grand and heroic characters of the past, 
would be constrained to acknowledge that the character of 
Christ is unique in the world. True, in the brilliantly 
historical and more august and elevated examples of our* 
species, there have always been strongly marked personal 
characteristics and individualities. One man of genius has 
never been exactly like another man of genius; and, on the 
other hand, every man of very high ability, and great force 
of character, has been still more unlike the rank and file 
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in the great dead level of humanity. Yet all our men who 
have put their shoulder to the globe, and, by their gigantic 
force, retarded or accelerated the revolution of the world on 
to progress, may be classed into sets and groups. Yirgil is 
only Homer and water ; Shakespeare is only a Greek dra- 
matist considerably larger than life; a thousand specimens 
of the Alexander of Macedon genus have unfurled their 
banners to the sun, and written the story of their renown in 
blood ; Newton was an English Euclid; Cromwell, in broad 
essentials, an English Bienzi, and so forth, — but with whom 
are we to class Jesus Christ the Nazarene? We may 
vociferate the question to the world's end, but no echo 
will reply. There have been, like Him, propounders of 
new religious codes and creeds — nay, some of these creeds 
have more votaries than are numbered under the banner 
of the cross, but, even on a stage created by the wildest 
and most irreverent fancy, what one of these founders of 
religious sects can stand, even for a single moment, by the 
side of Jesus. ! There is something in the very idea too 
blasphemously appalling, and sacrilegiously .wfal,-we 
tremble to contemplate it, — Christ measured in the light 
of the fire-dreams of Zoroaster with the carnal and 
voluptuous prophet of Islam ! By the comparison, nay, 
by the mere coupling of such names with that of the Son of 
Mary, morality is horrified, manhood insulted, and Deity 
blasphemed. Oh, the grand and the sublimely simple 
elevation and nobleness of Jesus ! In every trait of 
character is evidenced the mystic and grandly mysterious 
blending of the man and the God. No shouting of 
hosts, no thunder of the drum and blast of the clarion, 
heralded the movements of the Prince of Peace. From no 
lofty social pedestal the splendour of His greatness blazed. 
No pens of schoolmen, orators, and philosophers, were 
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dipped in atrimentum to embellish the story of His 
simple yet awful renown. The little power puppets of 
paltry humanity wore the purple and the ermine, but the 
humblest vestments wrapt the form of Him who in the 
manger cradle wore swaddling bands, and yet in high 
heaven, and on the Mount of Transfiguration, was entitled 
to wear the white and glistering raiment of the angelic land. 
Who was Matthew the publican, John the stripling fisher- 
man, and their comparatively illiterate compeers, to write the 
biography of its founder, and teach Christianity eventually 
to the greatest and most intelligent, but consequently the 
least credulous, peoples of the world ? A physician, a few 
fishermen, a tax-gatherer, one solitary, clever, but raw and 
undeveloped student from the schools of Jerusalem — a 
medium, humanly speaking, how miserably inadequate ! 
Did ever mortal, could ever mortal, blunder to a three 
years , notoriety, or rise even to a one year's fame through 
instrumentality like this? Consult the histories of the 
world, and they will answer, Never. From the cradle to 
the cross, He never enjoyed even one day of temporal 
power, never basked in the smile of even one influential 
relative or friend. Has any other name come down to us 
through circumstances like these, through the darknesses, 
the revolutions, the convulsions of well-nigh two thousand 
years? 

The poor and friendless Son of a lowly Israelitish woman 
went about in His humble sphere doing good; He was 
most exemplary in His manner of life, and at an early age 
gave evidence of certain talents and mental calibre which 
promised, if properly directed, to elevate the gifted Jew 
to a position of usefulness and distinction. But He dis- 
appointed the expectations of His friends. He soon de- 
clined to work along with His putative father as a car- 
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penter, and the best efforts of His well-wishers failed to 
settle Him respectably in life, in the industrious pursuit 
of some normal and recognised business or profession. 
He betook himself to the unprofitable and precarious call- 
ing of an itinerant preacher and philanthropist ; and about 
a dozen individuals of His own class having become per- 
sonally-attached to Him, and enamoured of His strangely- 
rigid doctrines, followed Him constantly in His wanderings. 
Of course He came not unfrequently into unpleasant col- 
lision with political cliques and ecclesiastical sects, which 
circumstance ultimately cost Him His life. He suffered 
upon a hill called Calvary, in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem, the death of a common malefactor. 

These few words are the record of Christ's entire human 
history. Why, it is as stale and commonplace a little 
minute as could well be imagined. Every day we meet 
men whom we consider never redeemed the high promises 
of their youth. Misdirected and even prostituted talent 
is lamentably common. It is a selfish and heartless world 
we live in; but a generous kindness of heart, and the most 
gentle amiability of manners, are not so unfrequent in it, 
that we hail them as a prodigy. Then why is this poor 
straw glorified, deified, and so emphatically selected from 
the tremendous harvest of mortality, which the scythe of 
Death has cut down through six thousand years 1 For 
a year or two we could understand how a leper about 
Chorazin, or a seaman about the shores of Galilee, might 
mention incidentally that they had seen once or twice a 
strangely-gifted and eccentric character, of most extra- 
ordinary goodness of heart and visionary ideas, and call 
to mind an approximate of His stature, the expression of 
His countenance, and some little peculiarities of His accent 
and dress. The human life of the Man of sorrows war- 
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ranted the attainment of no more fame than this, and no 
more permanent position in the annals of the world and 
the souls of men. Then how does this Christ come to 
have indisputably a name that is above every name ? We 
have seen that to have attained to such .celebrity in His 
simply human capacity was utterly impossible ; hence the 
inference is direct that He must have had recourse to 
means ultra-human. The most radical principles of good 
and evil must be inverted before it can be assumed that 
this ultra-human power was sinister. Consequently Christ 
was divine. 

This is the real and the only solution of the problem. 
This is the reason why, while the names of the conquerors, 
the diplomatists, and the sages of the past, are only known 
to the historical student, the name of Jesus is with millions 
a sacred and awful name in every rank and grade between 
the peasant's hovel and the imperial throne Contem- 
porary names are only heard of in the halls of learning, 
or obliterated from the records of the living. Surely the 
finger of God is here. Alexander is merely a memory, 
Aristotle a learned word, and Mahomet an astutely charla- 
tanic voluptuary } but in the name of Jesus the hearts of the 
nations rejoice ; it is mingling with ten thousand prayers 
that are for ever ascending from earth to the sleepless ear 
of God ; it is a name which millions of mothers teach the 
children upon their knees to pronounce with the most 
sacred reverence ; it is the name which, in the hour of trial 
or disease, millions lose sight of the world and cling to 
with a faith overmastering death. Foxes had holes, the 
birds of the air had nests, the Son of man had not where 
to lay His head ; He died a felon's death, and the bloody 
shroud wrapt His remains in a stranger's grave. Suffering, 
poor, humble, almost despicable, such was the Son of 
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Mary. A claimant, indeed, for immortal renown ! But 
through the spell-word of that humble name the siege 
machinery has thundered against the embattled rampart ; 
the blood of the nations has soaked a thousand battle- 
fields. At that name the diademed heads of the civilised 
world have bowed, out of reverence to Him whom the 
rabble mocked and spat upon ; and for Him men ennobled 
by brave hearts and powerful minds have poured their 
life-blood upon the scaffold, have endured heroically the 
rack and torture, or shrunk into a cinder in the devouring 
fire. Men are in earnest when they make such sacrifices. 
In earnest about what in this case 1 A child born in a 
stable ? a poor suffering man who during His whole life 
occasionally experienced want and hunger 1 a wretch dying 
a death of torture and ignominy? Precisely so. This 
party, through the far vista of over eighteen hundred 
years, is a living motive and spirit-force in the world of 
to-day. 

Mankind are gullible. The world has had its impostors. 
But did ever an imposture amount to this ? Christianity 
broadened and strengthened through many centuries of 
confusion and darkness in the days of the learned monk 
and the reckless and unlettered warrior. Well, admit 
that an imposture might take root and flourish in such a 
period. But this same Christianity has now come down 
to us through several ages of light and freedom, broad 
intelligence and fearless thought. And does it accordingly 
bid fair to die out and be swept into oblivion with the 
multitude of the world's antiquated and cast-off ideas, and 
exploded theories, and creeds ? Nay, verily. True intel- 
lectual intelligence and light go to nourish the celestial 
amarynth. Science and philosophy bear the torch before 
the triumphal march of Christ, as He goes forward to claim 
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all the nations of the earth for the kingdom of His Father. 
We may be wiser, we may be better, we at all events 
stand upon vantage ground to that our fathers occupied ; 
but about this Christ at least we agree with them. For 
this Christ, should occasion require, we are willing to do 
all that they have done. How is this — for the babe born 
in a stable many centuries ago ? Yes, we do not profess 
to understand all this; we are human, this is not all 
human ; my brethren, can you fail to see in it the finger 
of God! W. Stewart Ross. 



SILENT PRAYERS. 

Oh, the multitude of silent prayers. God alone can count 
their infinite number. They tremble upon each ray of 
light, and go out alone in the darkness, and are borne 
quivering upon each breath of air up to the great white 
throne of the Almighty One above. Not the prayers 
that are offered up by eloquent lips from the crimson 
and purple cushions of the popular pulpit, but the silent 
prayers that fill the earth and flutter through the vastness 
of heaven; the prayers that escape from the smothered 
sobs of a broken heart, and are told by the glistening 
tear-drops as they steal the bloom from the fading cheek ; 
the prayers* that are sent away to heaven by the low, 
unheard moan, and the prayers that are unchained by the 
glancing of the tearful eye up to the blue, star-gemmed 
vault above; the prayers that are prayed in the secret 
chambers of the heart, with no echoes except those that 
are answered back by the weary footfall of the lone 
watcher ; the prayers that are unceasingly escaping from 
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the heart of the never-tiring mother for a child whose feet 
are wandering in the paths of sin; and the prayers which 
are for ever breathed, from the purest and most sacred 
chambers of the mystic soul of the gentle niaiden, for the 
loved one far away upon the battle-ground, or suffering in 
the stifling rooms of a distant hospital Yes, these are the 
prayers of to-day. These are the prayers that are con- 
stantly ascending heavenward, and return to earth again 
— return with the blest assurance that souls shall be re- 
deemed from sin and wickedness, and that the loved ones 
shall be saved to return again, and shall be preserved from 
the wasting pestilence and the swift death-arrows of the 
battle-field. And, praise be to Him who heareth prayer, 
our earth is being brought from its painful ordeal, purified 
and refined by the secret yet mighty influence of silent 
prayer. 



PROPHECIES CONCERNING CHRIST. 

(From the Book of Isaiah.) 

Who hath believed our report ? and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed 1 For He shall grow up before Him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : He 
hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see Him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire Him. He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief : and we hid as it were our faces 
from Him : He was despised, and we esteemed Him not. 
Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows : 
yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. But He was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our 
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peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are healed. 
All we, like sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, 
yet He opened not His mouth : He is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so He openeth not His mouth. He was taken 
from prison and from judgment : and who shall declare 
His generation 1 f or He was cut off out of the land of the 
living : for the transgression of my people was He stricken. 
And He made His grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in His death; because He had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in His mouth. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him ; He hath put Him to grief : when 
thou shalt make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see 
His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in His hand. He shall see of the 
travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied : by His know- 
ledge shall my righteous servant justify many; for He 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide Him 
a portion with the great, and He shall divide the spoil 
with the strong; because He hath poured out His soul 
unto death : and He was numbered with the transgressors ; 
and He bare the sin of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. 
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EDUCATION EST SCOTLAND. 

If I had wanted an instance at any time to convince me 
of the advantage of national education, I should have 
always referred to that country of which I am just now a 
guest. It has been my lot, as it has also probably been 
that of the great majority of those present, to have found 
myself in many distant lands. I have not been in any one 
without finding a Scotchman, and I have never found a 
Scotchman who was not at the head of the polL I have 
found them always prospering and always thriving, often 
the confidential advisers of highest position, even of rulers 
of state; and though I myself am inclined to attribute 
much to organisation and to race, I am bound to say I 
never met a Scotchman yet, even if he was the confidential 
adviser of a Pasha, who did not tell me that he owed his 
rise to Ms parish school. Under these circumstances, you 
will not suppose for a moment that I at all depreciate the 
system of your national education, but I think that no 
person who has candidly and completely examined its de- 
tails but must acknowledge that, though the principles 
upon which it is founded are admirable, the application of 
these principles is not sufficiently complete and extensive. 
I am bound to say that, since the report of the Commis- 
sion upon the subject of your schools was made, it has 
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been considered by the Government ; and I hope that in 
this session we shall bring forward a measure upon national 
education which will be successful and pass the Legisla. 
ture. And if we can get you a good Reform Bill and a 
good Education Bill, I think you will remember the last 
year of the old Parliament with feelings of softness and 
regard. Gentlemen, I may be allowed to say one word 
upon the subject of education generally, not merely with 
reference to Scotland, but because it now entirely occupies 
the attention of the public. I think myself that the issue 
that has been raised is in a certain sense a false issue ; but 
as it touches very great principles, and the character of the 
nation, I must say myself that I do not believe that in 
this United Kingdom any monotonous form of education, 
founded upon a compulsory principle, and forcing every 
part of the country to adopt the same system, can be suc- 
cessful. I am not prepared at this moment to believe that 
the same system ought to be extended to every part of her 
Majesty's dominions; and I am not prepared to admit 
that the British nation generally is an uneducated nation. 
On the contrary, so far as our primary education is con- 
cerned, no doubt the multiplicity of our occupations 
and the value of labour have prevented that complete 
education in a primary sense that is to be desired ; but if 
you look even to your primary education, as compared with 
the primary education of other countries, for the last thirty 
years, though it may not reach in some points the alleged 
point other points have accomplished, still, as a whole, 
during these thirty years, the advance in England has been 
great. But I deny that the education of the people of 
England depends upon our system of primary education. 
I am talking now of the general population. I say that 
the technical education of the English artisan, especially 
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since what I may describe as the Albertine movement took 
place — since Prince Albert laid down those principles and 
dogmas which have been carried into such felicitous effect, 
since the Albertine movement took place the technical edu- 
cation of England has been immensely improved; but if you 
come to mere secular education, there is an influence pre- 
valent in England which exists in no other country, and 
which forms in a very great degree the character, and 
influences the conduct, of the English people, and that is 
the influence of a free press. That influence is never 
considered. The press of this country, conducted by what- 
ever party, is, on the whole, conducted with great know- 
ledge, with great intelligence, and with a high moral 
feeling. That press imparts a secular education to the 
people of this country which none of the boasted climes, 
which are brought forward as models which we cannot 
rival, or which we ought to make great efforts to equal, 
can for a moment compete. I do not care what may be 
the opinion or feeling of those who conduct the press of 
this country. It is immaterial to me whether the persons 
are animated by a high moral feeling or not ; but this is 
quite clear, they cannot successfully direct their labour to 
any great class in this country, unless they give that class 
credit for that high moral feeling. It is, therefore, with- 
out indulging in any cant upon the subject, I say the. 
condition of our press, with their knowledge, general 
intelligence, and moral feeling, cannot easily be excelled. 
I say that is a proof of the sound condition of the country 
in a very extensive class, and of the process of a secular 
education which is at present going on. 

Benjamin Disbaell 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE WOEKING 

CLASSES. 

It seems to me that whatever we may do in Parliament 
with reference to the conferring upon vast numbers of the 
working classes and the small householders the right of 
voting, we ought to take care to do what we hitherto have 
not done — that is, we ought to see that those persons are 
tolerably educated, that they go to school in early life, and 
that they at least know something of the three R's — 
reading, writing, and 'rithmetic. I do not think that it 
is too much to ask that this should be done. Certainly 
hitherto that task has not been satisfactorily performed. ' 
The education of those who cannot well afford to pay for 
it is, I consider, a very serious matter. It has always 
seemed to me a very great injustice that we make our laws 
fall so heavily upon those who commit offences, while we 
do not teach them in early youth the way in which they 
may avoid the committal of these offences. I remember 
that during the early inquiries which I made respecting 
the education of this country, a story used to be told of a 
boy, who I think, it was saidj lived in Derbyshire. It was 
related of this boy that he was found putting down snares 
for the purpose of catching hares. The boy was imprisoned 
for the offence, and the chaplain of the prison came to him 
and inquired what he had been doing previously. The 
chaplain found out that the boy had never heard of Jesus 
Christ, or of the Bible, and stated that he had been 
employed as an agricultural labourer six days in the week, 
and that on the Sunday he used to be engaged cleaning 
horses. As far as the knowledge of the Christian religion 
went, the little fellow was certainly ignorant. It seems to 
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me to be a great injustice that in this country, where we 
have the means for opening schools, we employ all the 
rigours of imprisonment against those who break through 
the laws, and not give them the knowledge whereby they 
may be enabled to avoid those offences. Such being the 
case, I have always been in favour of the British schools, 
because they are schools for all, as William Allen used to say. 
It was absolutely necessary that these schools should be in 
their nature secular, but they should be religious. The 
religious teaching given in these schools should not, how- 
ever, be of a sectarian character. It was no doubt desired 
that the children should learn the particular form of doc- 
trine to which their parents were attached, and which was 
most consistent with their feelings. But while they are 
young boys and girls at school, they ought to be made to 
know what Christ has taught and what the apostles have 
preached, for by these precepts will they be enabled to 
properly guide their conduct through life. I am sorry to 
be obliged to have to say that there are many countries in 
Europe in which public instruction has not been provided 
for. But we have in this country what, I trust, we shall 
neverpart with. In this country those boys and girls who 
receive education in British schools are fully at liberty to 
follow their own conscientious convictions, and to speak 
and write, without fear of punishment, what they believe 
to be true and good. I am happy that such excellent 
schools as these are established, and I trust that those 
who have charge of them will attend as much to the health 
of the children as to their intellectual instruction. I trust 
that those in whose charge these children are will do all 
in their power to promote their well-being, not alone, *s I 
have said, with regard to their mental culture, but also 
their health. Eakl Russell. 
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FROM ADDRESS TO THE EDINBURGH BURNS' 

CLUB. 

The value of Greek literature cannot be too highly rated 
in the case of those who really drink its blood, and not, as 
is so often the case in Scotland, only amuse, or, it may be, 
vex themselves with paring its nails; but learning, like 
charity, should begin at home. God made us Scotsmen, 
and we cannot make ourselves Greeks ; and no Scotsman 
ought to be considered well educated who, next to the 
gospel history, is not intimately and warmly familiar with 
the lyric poetry of Robert Burns. It looks almost too much 
like a formal lecture to say anything in the way of critical 
estimate about our great national poet on this occasion; 
but, as every man has his own way of looking at books as 
well as things, perhaps you will pardon me if I allude 
shortly to what appear to me the grand and most charac- 
teristic excellences of the poetry of Robert Burns. First, 
of course, there is, what I have already brought forward, 
his essentially Scotch character and burning Scottish 
patriotism. The men who now-a-days delight to hear 
some small Cockney retailer of German scepticism declare 
that Wallace is a myth, can have no comprehension of the 
noble fire of patriotism which flamed in the breast of our 
Scottish singer, when he trod the field of Bannockburn, and 
felt that the single name of Bruce was of more value 
to a human being born in this quarter of the globe than 
all the sounding magnificence of London, the classic pomp 
of Oxford, and even the proud glories of Westminster 
Abbey. Had it not been for that Wallace and that Bruce, 
and, in after ages, for that stout John Knox, who fought 
for us manfully on another field, we Scotsmen should have 
grown up as the degraded bondmen of that mighty Eng- 
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land of whom we are now the stout ally and friend. But 
Burns was not a one-sided Scot. He gloried also, as we 
all do, in being a Briton 3 he had no mean jealousy of the 
English. He could not have understood, indeed, the 
assumption implied in that recent abuse of historical 
phraseology which talks of the ancient and independent 
kingdom of Scotland, as if it were a northern province of 
England ; but at the most distant report of foreign inva- 
sion, his keenest feelings as a Scot were sunk in the stern 
determination that no stranger should set foot on the sea- 
girt shore of this tight little island. Not only the great 
difference of England and Scotland, but the more bitter, 
if not more important, divisions of Whig and Tory, High 
Church and Low Church, are annihilated the moment the 
patriotic bard hears an echo of the French invasion— 

" The kettle o' the Kirk and State, 
Perhaps a clout may fail in't, 
But deil a foreign tinker loon 
Shall ever ca' a nail in't. 
Our faithers' bluid the kettle bought, 
And wha would dare to spoil it, 
By Heaven, the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it ! " 

The next characteristic of the poetry of our great lyrist, 
which occurs to me as the most important, is what I may 
term its reality. By this I mean that there is no mighty 
gulf in the case — as we see in not a few others — betwixt 
the ideal and the real, the poet and the man, the fancy 
and the fact — but with him, as with Homer, the ideal and 
the real are one, or the ideal is only the natural crown and 
blossom of the real There is a class of versemakers whose 
productions always put me in mind of those long, slender- 
stalked, pale, pithless potatoes which are sometimes seen 
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growing in dark cellars ; they have a sort of refinement 
about them, but it is rooted in feebleness — they have none 
of that strong healthy fibre which only a stiff browning in 
the sun and a battle with the mountain breeze can bestow. 
They are in the domain of poetry what monks and nuns 
are in the history of mediaeval poetry — devotees of the 
cloister and shade. Of this dainty sickliness our plough- 
man bard presented in his poetry,, as in his life, exactly 
the reverse. His poetry, in fact, was his life ; and both 
were full of bold, free, stoutly-swimming, and widely- 
plashing manhood. Goethe, whom I esteem among the 
wisest men of the latter days, said that his own poems 
were at bottom Gelegen heiU gedichte — that is, what we 
call occasional poems — poems which grew out of living 
adventure, which were part of the rich drama of the exist- 
ence, in which every man lives who knows what it is to 
live beyond his own shell Exactly in the same way 
Burns stood in the most vital and electric connexion with 
his social environment ; and therefore his poems are real 
— and in the broadest sense, because they express the 
reality, not only of the man's private meditations, but of 
the real life which he led among his fellow-men. 

Professor Blackie. 



POSITION OF THE GREEK WOMEN IN THE 

HEROIC AGE. 

When we are seeking to ascertain the measure of that 
conception which any given race has formed of our nature, 
there is perhaps no single test so effective as the position 
which it assigns to women. For as the law of force is the 
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law of the brute creation, so in proportion as he is under 
the yoke of that law, does man approximate to the brute ; 
and in proportion, on the other hand, as he has escaped 
from its dominion, is he ascending into the higher sphere 
of being, and claiming relationship with deity. But the 
emancipation and due ascendancy of woman are not a 
mere fact : they are the emphatic assertion of a principle ; 
and that principle is the dethronement of the law of force, 
and the dethronement of other and higher laws in its place, 
and in its despite. Outside the pale of Christianity it 
would be difficult to find a parallel, in point of elevation, 
to the Greek woman of the heroic age. Mr Buckle can- 
didly acknowledges that her position was then much higher 
than it had come to be in the most civilised historic period 
of Greece ; and yet be was a writer whose bias, and the 
general cast of whose opinions, would have disposed him 
to an opposite conclusion. Again, if the pictures presented 
by the historical books of the Old Testament and by 
Homer respectively be compared, candour will claim from 
us a verdict in favour of the position of the Greek as 
compared with that of the Hebrew woman. Among the 
Jews polygamy was permitted; to the Greeks, as has 
been said, it was unknown. Tales like that of Amnion 
and Tamar, or like that of the Levite and his concubine, 
are not found even among the deeds of the dissolute 
Suitors of the Odyssey. Among the Jews the testimony 
of our Lord is that, because of the hardness of their hearts, 
Moses suffered them to put away their wives ; but that 
"from the beginning it was not so." Apart from the 
violent contingencies of war, manners seem to have been, 
in the momentous point of divorce, not very different 
among the Greeks of the heroic age from what they had 
been in "the beginning. ,, The picture of Penelope wait- 
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ing for her husband through the creeping course of twenty 
years, and of Odysseus yearning in like manner for his 
wife, is one of the most remarkable in the whole history of 
human manners ; and it would lose little, if anything, of 
its deeper significance and force, even if we believed that 
the persons, whom the poet names Odysseus and Penelope, 
have never lived. It must be observed, too, what, in the 
mind of Homer, constitutes the extraordinary virtue of the 
royal matron. It is not the refusal to marry another 
while her husband is alive, but her stubborn determination 
not to accept the apparently certain conclusion that he 
must have ceased to live. Not even the Suitors suggest 
that, if he be indeed alive, any power can set her free. 
Scarcely less noteworthy, for the purposes of the present 
argument, are the immunities which she enjoys even in 
her painful position. She is importuned, but she is not 
insulted. She feels horror and aversion, but she has no 
cause for fear. Such, in the morning of Greek life, was 
the reverence that hedged a woman, as she sat alone and 
undefended in the midst of a body of powerful and aban- 
doned men. William E. Gladstone. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

It cannot, I think, be denied that the more highly the 
minds of women are cultivated, the better fitted they be- 
come for the discharge even of their domestic duties. The 
fact that women are not educated with a view to any par- 
ticular profession, makes perhaps the broadest distinction 
between the training given to the two sexes in early life ; 
and it seems an irresistible inference from this fact, that 
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as women always enjoy more leisure than men, so it is 
necessary that women should be more, rather than less, 
highly educated, and trained to make the love of know- 
ledge, for its own sake, the spring of their intellectual life. 
I am touching upon a theme as large as it is important, 
and I must not allow myself to follow it too far ; but I 
cannot refrain from here saying, as I have lately urged, the 
importance of teaching the elements of physiology in our 
common schools, that I believe a knowledge of physiology 
to be still more important for the female sex than for men, 
and that the importance of it is not limited to any parti- 
cular social class. But the primary object with both sexes 
ought to be to strengthen the reasoning and reflecting 
powers ; and it has often been suggested that the study of 
mathematics might well form part of the education of 
women. It is commonly said that men have more reason- 
ing power than the softer sex. If this be true, does it arise 
from any law of nature, or from difference in early train- 
ing ? Even supposing that the superiority, if it exist at 
all, is to be attributed in some degree to natural causes, 
there can be no doubt that any natural tendency might be 
largely counteracted by educational influence ; and women 
might do well to bear in mind the dictum of Locke that 
the study of Euclid is recommended, "not so much to 
make mathematicians, as to make reasonable creatures." 
Again, as it is a great object in female education to acquire 
languages, why should not women have the advantage of 
learning Latin ? It is a study which strengthens the intel- 
lect, and by which the knowledge of modern languages is 
greatly facilitated. Indeed, the education of women in 
the higher social classes seems to have become in modern 
times, at least in some respects, deteriorated, rather than 
improved. Bohun, in his character of Queen Elizabeth, 
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describes the ladies of her court as having been well versed 
in Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and French, as well as 
in history and the cultivation of music, and he adds, with 
respect to domestic life-;-" This I will say of them all, that 
as each of them is cunning in something, whereby they 
keep themselves occupied in the court, there is in manner 
none of them, but, when they be at home, can supply the 
ordinary want of the kitchen, with a number of delicate 
dishes of their own devising." Mr Hepworth Dixon in 
his recent work, " The Personal History of Lord Bacon," 
gives another instance, in his description of Bacon's mo- 
ther : — " Lady Ann Bacon," he says, " is deep in Greek 
and in Divinity — her translation of Jewell's Apology is 
praised by the best critics, and has been printed for public 
use, by orders from the Archbishop of Canterbury — yet 
the good mother is not more at home with Plato and Gre- 
gory than among her herbs, her game, her stew-pans, and 
her vats of ale." Addison may also be quoted as another 
high authority in favour of allowing women to improve 
their natural talents. He says — " I have often wondered 
that learning is not thought a proper ingredient in the 
education of a woman of quality and fortune. Since they 
have the same improvable minds as the male part of the 
species, why should they not be cultivated by the same 
method?" Sir John Pakington. 



THE WORKING-CLASSES AND THEIR CLAtMS. 

My hon. friend says we know nothing about the labouring- 
classes. Is not one single word a sufficient reply, and that 
word is Lancashire, associated with the suffering of the 
last four years, so painful and bitter, but so nobly and 
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gloriously borne ? The qualities then exhibited were the 
qualities, not of select men here and there among a de- 
praved multitude, but of the masses. For my own part, 
I cannot believe that the men who exhibited those quali- 
ties were only a sample of the people, and that the rest 
would not have done the same had- occasion arisen. I can- 
not see what argument could be found for some wise and 
temperate experiment of the extension of civil rights among 
such people if the experience of the past few years does not 
afford it. Let us consider the enormous and silent changes 
which have been going forward among the labouring popu- 
lation. May I use the wqrds to hon. and right hon. gen- 
tlemen once used by way of exhortation by Sir Robert 
Peel, "Elevate your vision?" Let us try and raise our 
views above the fears, suspicions, jealousies, attacks, and 
recriminations of this place. Let us look onward to the 
time of our children and children's children. Let us know 
what preparations should be made for that time. Is there 
or is there not a steady movement of the labouring classes, 
and is or is not that movement onwards and upwards 1 I 
do not say you can see it, for, like all great processes, it is 
unobservable in detail, but solid and unassailable in char- 
acter. It is like those movements of the earth's crust, 
which science tells us is even now going on in certain por- 
tions of the globe which sailors sail over, and the traveller 
by land treads upon, without being conscious of them ; but 
science tells you that the changes are taking place, and that 
things are not as they were. Has my right hon. friend 
ever considered the astonishing phenomena connected with 
some portion of the conduct of the labouring classes, and 
especially in the Lancashire distress ? Has he considered 
what an amount of self-denial was exhibited by these men 
in respect to the American war 1 Could any man have 
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believed that a conduct so still, so calm, so firm, so ener- 
getic, could have planted itself in the minds of a popula- 
tion without becoming a known patent fact throughout the 
whole country 1 And yet when the day of trial came we 
saw that noble sympathy on their part with the people of 
the North — that determination that, be their sufferings 
what they might, no word should proceed from them to 
damage a cause so just. On one side there was a magni- 
ficent moral spectacle ; on the other side there was a great 
lesson to us all, to teach us that in their minds, by a pro- 
cess of quiet instillation, opinions and sentiments were 
gradually forming themselves of which we for a long time 
remain unaware, but when they make their appearance are 
found mature, solid, and irresistible. 

William E. Gladstone. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTLAND. 

There are few countries that possess objects and institu- 
tions of a more varied interest than our own. Distant 
enough from the frigid zone, indented by sinuous estuaries, 
and spacious bays and deep inlets of the ocean, Scotland 
enjoys a climate mild and salubrious, equally removed 
from the rigours of an 'arctic winter, and the scorching 
heats of a tropical sun. No exhalations poison its atmos- 
phere, no sirocco blights it, and we know no more of 
the tornado and the earthquake than what makes us 
grateful for our ignorance. At all seasons Scotland is 
accessible to the stranger — whether he comes as a pilgrim 
with his staff and his scrip, or is welcomed to its shores by 
the light beacons that guard them by night. Railroads 
carry him along its seaboard, over its mountain chains, 
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and through its picturesque valleys ; and the busy steamer 
plies unceasingly along its winding and rugged coasts. 
With this external character the interior of our peninsula 
corresponds. Mountain ranges of lofty aspects — here 
rising into peaks of granite, there descending into preci- 
pices of gneiss, or running into pillars of basalt — embosom 
lakes of the purest and most limpid water, or give birth, 
in their comes, to the elements of the cataract, which, at a 
lower level, rushes over its precipices, and to the sources 
of the mighty river which adorns and fertilises the region 
of industry and life. In descending to the level of veget- 
able forms we enter upon scenery at once picturesque and 
beautiful — here clothed with sober health, there gay with 
the richest verdure — at one place, the crevice of the rock 
pushing out its crumped and wild vegetation, and at an- 
other, the river bank, displaying its embroidery of birch 
and oak, while the flanks of the eternal hills retire into 
purple shadow, invested with the folds of the gloomy and 
the stately pine. Amidst scenes like these, the geologist 
and the antiquary will discover features of nature and 
works of art which no other country has yet exhibited. 

I do not refer to our lavas of granite, nor to the gems 
and ores which they embosom, nor to our buried forests, 
with their decaying roots of the fourth and fifth genera- 
tion; nor to our basaltic caves and gigantic sea-cliffs 
lashed by the ocean. Nor do I refer to our ancient castles, 
guarding our mountain passes, or frowning from our head- 
lands; nor to the plains and fastnesses where Koman 
ambition was checked and English domination repelled ; 
but I refer to one of the most magnificent formations of 
the antediluvian age — the parallel roads of Glenroy, which 
baffle the sagacity of the geologist ; and also to those ex- 
traordinary works of man— the vitrified forts in the High- 
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lands, above thirty in number, which equally perplex the 
antiquary and the architect. In our sober latitude, and 
in a land neither teeming with wealth nor familiar with 
luxury, a stranger will not find any of those exciting 
amusements which he may have witnessed in richer coun- 
tries and among an idler people. We cannot offer him 
either the bull-fight or the carnival, and he must recross 
the Tweed to enjoy in perfection the excitement of the 
turf, or shudder at the brutality of the prize-ring ; but, 
what he may value more, we can show him our heath and 
our river sports, where the genius of man strives with the 
sagacity of instinct, and where animal life is sacrificed 
less for amusement than for use. We can show him the 
games and contests of our northern clans ; the schools of 
heroes, ever ready at the call of their country — loyal even 
to worthless sovereigns, and faithful even in a doubtful 
cause. To the stranger of graver mood Scotland presents 
objects of contemplation of equal interest and importance. 
In her institutions for religious and secular education will 
be found arrangements to admire and to imitate ; and in 
the reaction of knowledge upon the character and habits 
of her people, the philosopher may discover new lines of 
study, and the statesman new principles of government. 

Sir David Brewster 



MODEKN CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 

There is, indeed, a question which lies behind this one — 
a question of great difficulty, and of vast importance, viz., 
What is the nature and kind of opinion in theology which 
justifies and calls for the forming of a separate, communion I 
Our ideas on this subject are very much formed on the 
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historical events of the Reformation, and perhaps on a few 
of later years. But those events themselves have generally 
been determined by causes with which a deliberate con- 
sideration of principle in this matter had very little to 
do. The necessity which had arisen from an entire 
revolt from the Eomish system compelled, or seemed 
to compel, men to review the very foundations of 
Christian theology, and to draw up new and elaborate 
definitions of belief. The relations in which these stand 
to modern thought is one of the great difficulties of our 
time. There has been a drift — a slow, gradual, and in its 
progress an insensible drift — of opinion separating more 
or less the present generation from the conceptions of the 
time when those confessions and articles were composed ; 
and probably there is not one of the leading churches of 
the Reformation whose members could cordially unite if 
their common confession had now to be drawn up for the 
first time. Their creeds and articles remain unchanged, 
not,' for the most part, because of the general agreement 
they secure, but because of the greater disagreement which 
any modifications would occasion. They cannot be touched, 
because different parties would desire to alter them in 
diametrically opposite directions. Some parts of those 
creeds — generally, we may hope, the more essential parts 
— are indeed held, and held as firmly as before *; but other 
parts are held, if held at all, with less of emphasis and 
belief ; whilst there are generally some portions over which 
we pass, or desire to pass, in silence. Under these circum- 
stances, the question is always liable to arise — What 
divergence of teaching and belief is to be held as legiti- 
mate and consistent with loyalty to the distinguishing 
characteristics of the society to which we may belong? 
There are some churches in which, from accidental circum- 
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Btances, this question falls to be decided by courts in which 
men preside who are invested with the character of the 
civil judge. I say this arises from accidental circumstances, 
because such I consider those circumstances to be which 
have led to what we call Established Churches — that is, 
to churches whose creeds and governments are directly 
supported and embodied in systems of legislation. Even 
in the case of an Established Church it may be so arranged, 
as we know, that questions of doctrine shall be decided by 
ecclesiastical tribunals — that is, by men who have no other 
judicial character than that which attaches to them as 
holding office in the Church to which they belong. And 
this must be the system in all Churches which are uncon- 
nected with the State. Their government must be 
conducted as the government of all other voluntary 
associations is conducted — according to their own rules 
of procedure, and their own principles of decision. There 
are many men who do not yet perceive this necessity — who 
are indeed unwilling to^see it, because they cling to that 
which they have been accustomed to regard as the " pro- 
tection of the law," because they like the security which 
its august procedure gives them for perfect fairness, 
perfect candour, perfect openness to conviction — for aU 
those characteristics, in short, which sanctify the position 
of the judge, and give authority to those who administer 
the law. There is a feeling widely spread that all this 
cannot be expected, or cannot be had, in the self-constituted 
tribunals of ecclesiastical rule. You may say that this is 
the language and the thought of men who have been born 
and bred in leading strings as regards some of the primary 
obligations of Christian life — who have no conception of 
the duties, or, indeed, the necessities, which must devolve 

upon the members of a Christian Church in the position 

p 
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in which most churches already are, and in which probably 
all churches must, sooner or later, come to be. This may 
be true, and I think it is true. But, alas ! that there 
should be so much foundation for the distrust with which 
all purely religious bodies are regarded, even in the dis- 
charge of functions which belong to them in common with 
all other organised societies of men. Will the training of 
the Christian life, and the high and holy obligations of 
Christian duty — will these never train men to judge of 
othefs with the justice and impartiality which are secured 
in a purely secular calling 1 Will the bonds of Christian 
brotherhood, which ought to be so strong in the connexion 
they form, and so pure in the affections they inspire — will 
these never secure for the forming of opinion within our 
minds, and for the discharge of duty towards other men, 
those fine perceptions of justice and truth which are the 
glory of mere professional honour ? Duke of Argyll. 



THE KEPRESENTATION OF MINOKITIES. 

For six hundred years, the principle of Parliamentary 
election has been this, that the majority of the voices of a 
constituency to which the writ of the Crown was issued 
should elect a member or members to sit in this House, 
and no others. Now, bear this in mind. You are urged 
to accept this proposition of a most important character — 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has denounced in 
the strongest language, of which Lord Derby says the 
mischief can only be bounded by the narrowness of its 
operation — when it has never come before the public for 
discussion at alL In all the discussions which have taken 
place this year or last, at all the meetings which have been 
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held, whether under roof or under the open sky, there has 
never been any debate, discussion, or consideration what- 
ever on the principle now offered to us in this clause. It 
has come down to this House, and I would suggest, with- 
out unfairly urging my views, that the House of Commons 
should at least suspend its judgment in favour of this pro- 
position until it has been a longer period before the 
country, and the constituencies have had .an opportunity 
of considering it and making up their minds upon it. It 
is often said that we are not delegates ; and if we are not 
delegates we are not rulers. We are sent here to represent 
the general views of our constituents; and we have morally 
no power to cut off the influence of those constituents, to 
make fundamental changes in the Constitution, and vary, 
alter, and overthrow the practice of six hundred years. 
This House is not in favour of it, because a majority of 
140 voted against it, and you have no right, therefore, to 
agree to such a proposition, because a House which is not 
representative, which has no direct influence in it, and no 
member of which can vote for a member of this House, 
chooses to suggest it. I say that it is an unintelligible and 
unbelieving thing that this House should, under these 
circumstances, agree to a proposition making this funda- 
mental change in our Constitution, and altering and in 
point of fact crippling the power of four of the largest 
constituencies in the kingdom. Now, which are these four 
constituencies that you are asked thus to treat ? I 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer — and I know 
some of the difficulties of his position; but still he is 
accessible to reason on a matter of this kind, and he has 
been disposed to take them very much into his confidence. 
Now, I believe that, if a census were taken to-day, those 
four boroughs would be found to have a population of 
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nearly, if not quite, a million and a half. There is liver- 
pool, with its commercial interests, and with a port perhaps 
the largest in the world. Look at Manchester, with its 
400,000 of a population, and with its vast manufacturing 
interests. Look at Birmingham, the very centre and heart 
of the island, also with a population of 400,000, and with 
interests which I need not describe, because they are well 
known to the House. Look at Leeds, the centre and 
capital of the county of York. They asked the House to 
grant them additional representation; and they wanted 
more than one new member, because they said that their 
population was so great, their interests beyond all arith- 
metical computation, and their influence in the country 
undoubtedly large. Well, they asked the House for 
greater representation, and the House, by unanimous 
consent — for I will undertake to say there was as much 
satisfaction on that side as there was on this — agreed, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he would 
give these additional members to the four boroughs I have 
named. Now, there is a million and a half of population 
in those four boroughs, which are now represented by eight 
members ; and if this Bill passes, they would have twelve 
members. I am not speaking of whether they sit on that 
side of the House or on this ; and I believe my opinion 
would be exactly the same, and just as strong, if I repre- 
sented any other borough, as it is representing Birmingham. 
Well, these four boroughs would have twelve representa- 
tives amongst them ; and when there was a great question 
before the country — as, for example, the question of the 
character of the Administration, or it might be the ques- 
tion of a further change in Parliamentary representation, 
or it might be the condition of Ireland, if that member 
was merely # to be paired against one of their present 
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representatives, I say, as one of the members for Birming- 
ham, that I wholly protest against this proposition. 
What will you do with my colleague, if I should be 
humiliated to sit for a borough in which I cannot say that 
I have been elected by the majority of the voices of the 
constituency ? What will we say to the minority member 
for Birmingham ? Supposing my late lamented friend and 
colleague, Mr Scholefield, had been the representative for 
the minority. At his death, there must have been a new 
writ issued for an election for Birmingham. Would you, 
by any clause in this Bill, or of any future Bill, prevent 
the majority of the constituency voting for his successor? 
Suppose my hon. colleague the member for the minority 
in the future Parliament, if I should be unfortunate 
enough to be associated with such a one — supposing he 
was found serviceable to Lord Derby and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and invited to take a seat in the Go- 
vernment — in this Bill you have re-enacted that members 
taking certain offices shall be re-elected ; but if he went 
down as the member for the minority, who is to re-elect 
him? Do you think that the two-thirds who support 
myself and my colleague would be so condescending as to 
return your minority member, to sit with a Government 
to which they are opposed? The whole matter is so 
monstrous and so unconstitutional, that I feel I am 
humiliating you or myself in discussing it. It may not 
be humiliating you, because you do not believe in it. 
You believe in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in one of the most 
impressive speeches made in this House — and no man 
speaks more impressively than he does, when he speaks 
from his heart — opposed this scheme. You believed him 
and voted with him. He thinks now as he then did, and 
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he has followed my speech from beginning to end, and 
there is not a single word which he is prepared at thia 
moment to contradict. May I ask the House to lift itself 
just for one moment from any very narrow view of party? 
This is not a question of party — let us leave that alto- 
gether alone ; and we are not going to injure Government 
There is nothing of that in it. It would be greatly to the 
credit of Lord Derby and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in regard to the historic value of their measure, if it would 
not be defaced by a great evil like this. I am speaking in 
their interest as much as in the interest of any man who 
has supported this BilL Let us get rid of all questions of 
party or feeling about voting for or against Government. 
This point has been recommended to us by the House of 
Lords, in which there cannot be the same knowledge or 
interest in connexion with the matter that there is in this 
House. Let us look at it as regards the great body of the 
people, for whom we sit here. Let us look at it in refer- 
ence to the grand old freedom for which our forefathers 
struggled and maintained, and the fruit of which we from 
the day of our birth until this hour have been constantly 
enjoying. If this proposition had come before the House 
at the time when the grand men, the giants of the English 
constitution, sat in it, they would have treated it in a 
manner much less decorous than we shall treat it, anct 
there is not one single name which appears among the 
great men who have fought for English liberty and freedom 
who would not have given his vote against the Lord's; 
amendment in the division to which I now ask the House 
to proceed. John Bright* 



fc 
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MODERN RELIGIOUS SPECULATIONS. 
We live in times when the whole nature of our relation 
to the unseen world is widely, eagerly, and assiduously 
questioned. Sometimes we are told of general laws, so con- 
ceived as to be practically independent either of a Lawgiver 
or a Judge. Sometimes of a necessity working all things 
to uniform results, but seeming to crush and to bury under 
them the ruins of our will, our freedom, our personal re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes of a private judgment, which we 
are to hold upon the hard condition of taking nothing 
upon trust, of passing by, at the outset of our mental life, 
the whole preceding education of the world, of owning no 
debt to those who have gone before without a regular 
process of proof, — in a word, of beginning anew each man 
for himself — a privilege which I had thought was restricted 
to the lower orders of creation* where the parent infuses no 
prejudices into its litter or its fry. Such are the fancies 
which go abroad. Such are the clouds which career in 
heaven, and pass between us and the sun, and make men 
idly think, that what they see not, is not, and blot the pros- 
pects of what is in so many and such true respects a happy 
and a hopeful age. It is, I think, an observation of St 
Augustine, that those periods are critical and formidable, 
when the power of putting questions runs greatly in ad- 
vance of the pains to answer them. Such appears to be 
the period in which we live. And all among us, who 
are called-in any manner to move in the world of thought, 
may well ask, Who is sufficient for these things ? Who can 
with just and firm hand sever the transitory from the 
durable, and the accidental from the essential, in old opin- 
ions? Who can combine, in the measures which reason 
would prescribe, reverence and gratitude to the past with 
a sense of the new claims, new means, new duties of the 
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present ? Who can be stout and earnest to do battle for the 
Truth, and yet hold sacred, as he ought, the freedom of 
inquiry, and cherish, as he ought, a chivalry of contro- 
versy like the ancient chivalry of arms ? One persuasion, 
at least, let us embrace : one error let us avoid. Let us be 
persuaded of this, that Christianity will, by her inherent 
resources, find for herself a philosophy equal to all the 
shifting and all the growing wants of the time. Let us 
avoid the error of seeking to cherish a Christianity of iso- 
lation. The Christianity which is now and hereafter to 
flourish, and, through its power in the inner circles of 
human thought, to influence ultimately, in some manner 
more adequate than now, the masses of mankind, must be 
such as of old the wisdom of God was described. " For 
in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, 
subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, 
ready to do good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from 
care, having all power, overseeing all things. . . . For she 
is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of God, and the image of His goodness." (TPw- 
dom of Solomon). It must be filled full with human and 
genial warmth, in close sympathy with every true instinct 
and need of man, regardful of the just titles of every 
faculty of his nature, apt to associate with it and make its 
own all, under whatever name, which goes to enrich and 
enlarge the patrimony of the race. And therefore, it is 
well that we should look out over the field of history, and 
see, if haply its records, the more they are unfolded, do 
or do not yield us new materials for the support Of 
faith. Me at least for one, experience has convinced 
that, just as fresh wonder and confirmed conviction flow 
from examining the structure of the universe and its 
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countless inhabitants, and their respective adaptations to 
the purposes of their being and to the use of man, the 
same results will flow in yet larger measure from tracing 
the footmarks of the Most High in the seemingly be- 
wildered paths of human history. Everywhere, before us, 
behind us, around us, above us, and beneath, we shall find 
the Power which — 

" Lives through all life, extends through all extent* 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

And, together with the power, we shall find the goodness 
and the wisdom, of which that sublime power is but a 
minister. Nor can that wisdom and that goodness any- 
where shine forth with purer splendour than when the 
Divine forethought, working from afar, in many places and 
through many generations, so adjusts beforehand the acts 
and the affairs of men, as to let them all converge upon a 
single point, upon that redemption of the world, by God 
made man, in which all the rays of his glory are con- 
centrated, and from which they pour forth a flood of 
healing light even over the darkest and saddest places of 
creation. William E. Gladstone. 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Who regards not as sacred that conscience which forms 
the separating barrier between him and the lower animals, 
and the connecting link between him and the unseen 
Lawgiver, and considers it not, as far as himself is con- 
cerned, inviolable and indefeasible as his own existence ? 
And who ought not to draw the conclusion from this 
primary intuition of his soul that it is the same with all 
other men — that they, too, possess each one his invioi- 
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able moral sense, and that for him to interfere with its 
rights in others is to sanction every outrage which may be 
perpetrated by others on its rights in him ? To this rule of 
equity, squared and settled by the hand of God himself, 
common sense has added its testimony, and old Experi- 
ence, in the slow utterance of centuries, has stammered 
out, " Amen." Bloody page after page of persecution has 
gone to prove it. Age after age has the cry of conscience 
gone up to Heaven, aggrieved, down-trodden, half-choked 
in blood ; and from Heaven the truth has been gradually 
descending like a Jacob's ladder, that man is answerable 
not to man, but to God only for his belief. And as second 
to none of the demonstrations this great principle has re- 
ceived, do we count the war of the Covenant. The Cove* 
nanters did not, indeed, fight the battle of conscience upon 
that rule of Christ as on a field of " cloth of gold." They 
fought it on the ground of an iron necessity ; it was rather 
liberty for their own conscience than for conscience generally 
that they strove after. But they got better than they asked ; 
and in their success, the triumph of the particular became 
that of the general conscience of the country. There have 
been no great persecutions in Britain since. Little 
skirmishings, small rebellions, and reactions of arbitrary 
power there have been, but the memory of twenty-eight 
years' blood had too thoroughly sickened the land to per- 
mit a renewal of the same or of any similar complex and 
continuous tragedy. We cannot tell how many disastrous 
consequences have been saved the country by the doggedly 
determined, and, in fine, completely successful struggle of 
the Presbyterian party in Scotland. We see the power of 
suffering and adversity in developing character, strengthen- 
ing enthusiasm, and discovering latent virtues. " Call no 
man happy till he be dead ! " Call no man little till he 
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be dead, and no cause little till it has been fully tried. 
Had the Covenanters submitted quietly to the enactments 
which followed the Kestoration, or accepted the sops which 
were given them from time to time by the Government, 
the memory of their triumphs would ere this have well 
nigh perished. In this case, their recollection had been 
that of a torrent rapidly waxing, gaining an easy and a 
short triumph, and then as speedily subsiding. But the 
Covenant is now a feeble sound compared to the persecu- 
tion for the Covenant, and what it did and developed. 
Not till the word Covenant was taken down from the 
triumphant banner, and written in blood upon the moor- 
lands of Scotland, did it become a magic sound. The 
Covenanters had fought well indeed, but not so well as 
the Cavaliers under Montrose, or the Independents under 
Cromwell But when the dark hour of their party arrived, 
it discovered a wealth of courage and constancy, of energy 
and zeal, which had been lying unsuspected as deep un- 
discovered mines. " Persecution dragged them into fame, 
and chased them up to heaven." Their sun in prosperity 
was rather sultry than bright, but in its evening decadence 
and decline it assumed hues of deep and melancholy 
grandeur, which fill the eyes with tears. Never can the 
age arrive when men shall not sympathise with that 
people of the rocks, dwelling alone, and not reckoned 
among the nations,- 4 -with their rugged virtues, their severe 
sufferings,, and the late but decisive success which shone 
upon their struggle. Once more, what a contrast between 
the Scotland of 1692, when the massacre of Glencoetook 
place, and the Scotland of 1869 — 177 years ago \ On the 
mere scenery there is little change. The Black Bock of 
Glencoe still overhangs its lake, and listens to the moan of 
its river. The heather, the canna, and the wild myrtle 
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grow there in as rank, uncultured luxuriance as when the 
MacDonalds dwelt in the bottom of the glen ; and the 
Highlands generally are as wild and romantic as ever. 
But what a change in the manners of the people — what a 
change in their intelligence ! Such a sept as the Mac- 
Donalds were, rude and sorning, though brave and hospi- 
table, is found no more ; and as impossible is it to con- 
ceive in our country such a massacre as that of Glencoe, or 
such a persecution as that of the Covenanters. Let us be 
thankful for this ; but let us not imagine that we have 
travelled all the distance between their state and absolute 
perfection. We are still far behind. Scotland is still too 
much wedded to the past; it is too much priest-ridden 
and party-torn, and peradventure Dr Johnson was not far 
wrong when he spoke of Scotchmen sometimes loving Scot- 
land better than truth, and, he might have added, Scotch 
formulas better than Christ's faith. The best way of de- 
stroying the power of ritualism is by borrowing a little 
from it, introducing certain elements of beauty and har- 
mony and elegance which it has caricatured and spoiled 
by excess ; and I add that the best way of destroying the 
power of rationalism also is by importing some of its 
thoughtful and liberal elements also into our too much 
creed-bound and hide- bound forms of belief. It has ever 
been the wisest policy to warn off revolution by a timely 
reform. Rev. G. Gilfillan. 



SURPLUS LABOUR. 

And that aristocracy, those 30,000 men, enjoy a clear in- 
come of one hundred and fifty million pounds sterling 
every year! The health and strength of the country 
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shrink beneath their hands. Three times has the standard 
for the army been lowered, as the stature of the people 
dwarfs beneath misrule. The aristocracies of land and 
money live to 67 ; the poorer middle classes to 45 and 50 ; 
the working classes die at 25 — in some large towns the 
average is under 20. Such is the aristocracy. It has 
divorced those whom God has united — Father Labour and 
our Mother Earth, those parents of our prosperity and 
wealth ; it has made a very nation of paupers, and sent 
them to you, shopkeepers and artisans, to be maintained ; 
its history is written in the tears of human kind ; its gules 
are torn from the blooming cheeks of labour, leaving them 
blank and withered parchments for the seal of death. 
Such are the labourers of Britain,— attenuated Caryatides 
who bear the crushing friezes of your splendour. And 
then people talk to one of the laws of supply and demand ! 
Where are they, I ask, in the agricultural districts ? 
Those who hold all the means of work can set them at 
defiance. They or their fanners are banded together in a 
league. They say, " You won't work for us at those 
wages; but for whom else will you work, if- we do not 
employ you? Ay, turn to the manufacturing districts! 
They are overstocked by those whom we have already 
banished. The alternative is, our will or death." And 
the starving victim shrinks beneath the power of monopoly 
— he submits or flies. 

Whither do the agricultural labourers go ? And whither 
goes this banished labour ? Those thin long lines of ghost- 
like men and women set steadily towards the towns. They 
come hither, hither into your manufacturing hives. They 
come by myriads, in ever-growing numbers. For every 
acre that falls out of cultivation, a fresh stream of unem- 
ployed labour empties itself into these great reservoirs; 
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for every farrow less that is ploughed, one hungry man the 
more appears in yonr streets, and swells the surplus that 
brings yoVwages down. That surplus is your difficulty _! 
You meet it in your factories and workshops ; you see it 
in your thoroughfares ; you find it in your workhouses ; 
you trace it in your gaols. Pauperism and taxation, 
ignorance and vice, immorality and crime, follow in its 
wake. Believe me, there is no more costly thing than an 
idle man. Surplus labour is the sure ruin of every 
country, and yet how little you think, of it ! You have 
statistics of fallow land, but where are your accounts of 
fallow labour? And yet the fallow land improves, and 
man degenerates by idleness. That surplus labour is a 
national loss. If you spill corn or wine, you deplore it as 
a waste ; but you do worse — you spill the labour that 
creates them. You mourn if you lose a fractional per- 
centage on the money in your bank — which is but the re- 
presentative of wealth — but you think nothing if you 
lose a vast percentage of the country's labour, which is the 
wealth itself. That surplus is loss — dead loss. It is that 
you have to meet, that you have to deal with. It is that 
which tempts the avarice of the master and calls forth the 
hostility of the man. It is that which divides not only 
different classes, but one class against itself. It is* that 
which sets the unionist against the non-unionist in fratri- 
cidal and suicidal strife. 

Ernest Jones. 



NEGRO SLAVERY. 

I trust that at length the time is come when Parliament 
will no longer bear to be told, that slave-owners are the 
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best law-givers on slavery — no longer suffer our voice to 
roll across the Atlantic in empty -warnings and fruitless 
orders. Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves. I deny his right, I acknowledge 
not the property. The principles, the feelings, of our com- 
mon nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal 
made to the understanding or to the heart, the sentence is 
the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that 
sanction such a claim ! There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes — the same throughout the world — 
the same in all times — such as it was before the daring 
genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened 
to one world the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge ; 
to another all unutterable woes — such is it at this day — 
it is the law written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man ; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and hate blood, they 
shall reject with indignation the wild and guilty phantasy, 
that man can hold property in man ! In vain you appeal 
to treaties, to covenants between nations. The covenants 
of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the new, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To these laws did they 
of old refer who maintained the African trade. Such 
treaties did they cite, and not untruly ; for, by one shame- 
ful compact, you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the 
traffic in blood. Yet, in spite of law and of treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to 
death like other pirates. How came this change to pass ? 
Not, assuredly, by Parliament leading the way ; but the 
country at length awoke; the indignation of the people 
was kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote the 
traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, 
then, let the planters beware — let their assemblies beware 
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— let the government at home beware — let the Parliament 
beware! The same country is once more awake to the 
condition of Negro slavery ; the same indignation. kindles 
in the bosom of the people ; the same cloud is gathering 
that annihilated the slave-trade; and if it shall descend 
again, they on whom its crash may fall, will not be de- 
stroyed before I have warned them ; but I pray that their 
destruction may turn from us the more terrible judgments 
of God. Loed Bbougham. 



THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

We live in times of change — political change, intellectual 
change, change of all kinds. You whose minds are active, 
especially such of you as give yourselves much to specula- 
tion, will be drawn inevitably into prof oundly interesting 
yet perplexing questions, of which our fathers and grand- 
fathers knew nothing. Practical men engaged in business 
take formulas for granted. They cannot be for ever 
running to first principles. They hate to see established 
opinicfns disturbed. Opinions, however, will and must be 
disturbed from time to time. There is no help for it. The 
minds of ardent and clever students are particularly apt to 
move fast in these directions ; and thus when they go out 
into the world, they find themselves exposed to one of two 
temptations, according to their temperament — either to 
lend themselves to what is popular and plausible, to 
conceal their real convictions, to take up with what we call 
in England humbug, to humbug others, or perhaps, to 
keep maters still smoother, to humbug themselves ; or else 
to quarrel violently with things which they imagine to be 
passing away, and which they consider should be quick in 
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doing so, as having no basis in truth. A young man of 
ability now-a-days is extremely likely to be tempted into 
one or other of these lines. The first is the more common 
on my side of the Tweed ; the harsher and more thorough- 
going, perhaps, on yours. Things are changing, and have 
to change, but they change very slowly. The established 
authorities are in possession of the field, and are naturally 
desirous to keep it. And there is no .kind of service 
which they more eagerly reward than the support of clever 
fellows who have dipped over the edge of latitudinarianism, 
who profess to have sounded the disturbing currents of the 
intellectual seas, and discovered that they are accidental 
or unimportant. On the other hand, men who cannot 
away with this kind of thing are likely to be exasperated 
into unwise demonstrativeness, to become radicals in 
politics and radicals in thought. Their private disappro- 
bation bursts into open enmity ; and this road too, if they 
continue long upon it, leads to no healthy conclusions. 
No one can thrive upon denials : positive truth of some 
kind is essential as food both for mind and character. 
Depend upon it that in all long-established practices, or 
spiritual formulas, there has been some living truth ; and 
if you have not discovered and learnt to respect it, you 
do not yet understand the questions "which you are in a 
hurry to solve. And again, intellectually impatient people 
should remember the rules of social courtesy, which forbid 
us in private to say things, however true, which can give 
pain to others. These rules forbid us equally in public to 
obtrude opinions which offend those who do not share 
them. Our thoughts and our conduct are our own. We 
may say justly to any one, You shall not make me profess 
to think true what I believe to be false ; you shall not 
make me do what I do not think just;, but there our 
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natural liberty ends. Others have as good a right to their 
opinions as we have to ours. To any one who holds what 
are called advanced views on serious subjects, I recom- 
mend a patient reticence, and the reflection that, after all, 
he may possibly be wrong. Whether we are Radicals or 
Conservatives we require to be often reminded that truth 
and falsehood, justice and injustioe, are no creatures of 
our own belief. We cannot make true things false, or 
false things true, by choosing to think them so. We 
cannot vote right into wrong or wrong into right. The 
eternal truths and rights of things exist, fortunately, 
independent of our thoughts or wishes, fixed as mathe- 
matics, inherent in the nature of man and the world. 
They are no more to be trifled with than gravitation. If 
we discover and obey them, it is well with us ; but that is 
all we can do. You can no more make a social regulation 
work well which is not just than you can make water run 
uphill. I tell you, therefore, who take up with plausibili- 
ties, not to trust your weight too far upon them, and not 
to condemn others for having misgivings which at the 
bottom of your own minds, if you look so deep, you will 
find that you share yourselves with them. You, who 
believe that you have hold of newer and wider truths, 
show it, as you may and must show it, unless you are 
misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, simpler, and 
nobler lives. Assert your own freedom if you will, but 
assert it modestly and quietly ; respecting others as you 
wish to be respected yourselves. Only and especially I 
would say this : be honest with yourselves, whatever the 
temptation : say nothing to others that you do not think, 
and play no tricks with your own minds. Of all the evil 
spirits abroad at this hour in the world, humbug is the 
most dangerous. 
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u This above alL To your own selves be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day; 

You cazmot then be false to any man." 

» 

Dr James A. Froudk. 



THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Why ought the slave trade to be abolished % Because it 
is incurable injustice. How much stronger, then, is the 
argument for immediate than gradual abolition? By 
Allowing it to continue even for one hour, do not my right 
honourable friends weaken — do not they desert their own 
argument of its injustice % If, on the ground of injustice, 
it ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not now % 
Why is injustice to be suffered to remain for a single hour ? 
From what I hear without doors, it is evident that there 
is a general conviction entertained of its being fax from 
just ; and from that very conviction of its injustice, some 
men have been led, I fear, to the supposition, that the 
slave trade never could have been permitted to begin, but 
from some strong and irresistible necessity ; a necessity, 
however, which, if it was fancied to exist at first, I have 
shown cannot be thought by any man whatever to exist 
now. This pleaof necessity, thus presumed — and presumed, 
as I suspect, from the circumstance of injustice itself, — has 
caused a sort of acquiescence in the continuance of this ' 
evil Men have been led to place it among the rank of 
those necessary evils which are supposed to be the lot of 
human creatures, and to be permitted to fall upon some 
countries or individuals rather than upon others, by that 
Being whose ways are inscrutable to us, and whose dis- 
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pensations, it is conceived, we ought not to look into. 
The origin of evil is indeed a subject beyond the reach of 
human understanding : and the permission of it by the 
Supreme Being, is a subject into which it belongs not to 
us to inquire. But where the evil in question is a moral 
evil, which a man can scrutinize; and where that evil has 
its origin with ourselves, let us not imagine that we can 
clear our consciences by this general, not to say irreligious 
and impious, way of laying aside the question. If we re- 
flect at all on this subject, we must see that every neces- 
sary evil supposes that some other and greater evil would 
be incurred, were it removed : I therefore desire to ask, 
what can be a greater evil, which can be stated to over- 
balance the one in question % I know of no evil that ever 
has existed, nor can imagine any evil to exist, worse than 
the tearing of seventy or eighty thousand persons, annually, 
from their native land, by a combination of the most civi- 
lized nations, inhabiting the most enlightened part of the 
globe ; but more especially, under the sanction of the laws 
of that nation which calls herself the most free and the 
most happy of them all. 

Reflect on these eighty thousand persons thus annually 
taken off ! There is something in the horror of it, that 
surpasses all the bounds of imagination. Admitting that 
there exists in Africa something like to courts of justice, 
yet, what an office of humiliation and meanness is it in us, 
to take upon ourselves to carry into execution the partial, 
• the cruel, iniquitous sentences of such courts, as if we also 
were strangers to all religion, and to the first principles of 
justice ! But that country, it is said, has been in some 
degree civilized, and civilized by us. It is said, they have 
gained some knowledge of the principles of justice. 
What, Sir ! Have they gained principles of justice from 
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us % Their civilization brought about by us ! ! Yes — we 
,give them enough of our intercourse to convey to them 
the means, and to initiate them in the study of mutual 
destruction. We give them just enough of the forms of 
justice, to enable them to add the pretext of legal trials to 
their other modes of perpetrating the most atrocious ini- 
quity. We give them just enough of European improve- 
ments, to enable them the more effectually to turn Africa 
into a ravaged wilderness. Some evidences say, that the 
Africans are addicted to the practice of gambling ; that 
they even sell their wives and children, and, ultimately, 
themselves. Are these, then, the legitimate source of 
slavery ? Shall we pretend, that we can thus acquire an 
honest right to exact the labour of this people? Can 
we pretend that we have a right to carry away to distant 
regions, men of whom we know nothing by authentic in- 
quiry, and of whom there is every reasonable presumption 
to think, that those who sell them to us have no right to 
do so % But the evil does not stop here. I feel that there 
is not time for me to make all the remarks which the 
subject deserves, and I refrain from attempting to enumerate 
half the dreadful consequences of this system. Do you 
think nothing of the ruin and the miseries in which so 
many other individuals, still remaining in Africa, are in- 
volved, in consequence of carrying off so many myriads of 
people 1 Do you think nothing of their families which 
are left behind ? of the connexions which are broken ? of 
the friendships, attachments, and relationships, that are 
burst asunder ? Do you think nothing of the miseries, in 
consequence, that are felt from generation to generation ; 
of the privation of that happiness which might be commu- 
nicated to them by the introduction of civilization, and of 
mental and moral improvement % Lord Chatham. 
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ON PREVENTING THE DELAYS OF JUSTICE 
BY PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 

My Lords, — When I consider the importance of this 
bill to your Lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up 
so much of your consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no 
common magnitude ; it is no less than to take away from 
two-thirds of the legislative body of this great kingdom, 
certain privileges and immunities of which they have been 
long possessed. Perhaps there is no situation the human 
mind can be placed in, that is so difficult and trying, as 
when it is made a judge in its own cause. There is some- 
thing in the breast of man, so attached to self, so tenacious 
of privileges once obtained, that, in such a situation, . 
either to discuss with impartiality, or decide with justice, 
has ever been held as the summit of all human virtue. 
The bill now in question puts your Lordships in this very 
predicament ; and I doubt not but the wisdom of your 
decision will convince the world, that where self-interest 
and justice are in opposite scales, the latter will ever pre- 
ponderate with your Lordships. 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
miscarried; but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that 
it possibly could have met with such opposition here. 
Shall it be said, that you, my Lords, the grand council of 
the nation, the highest judicial and legislative body of 
the realm, endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very 
laws which you enforce on your fellow-subjects 9 Forbid 
it, Justice ! I am sure, were the noble Lords as well 
acquainted as I am with but half the difficulties and delays 
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occasioned in the courts of justice, under pretence of 
privilege, they would not, nay, they could not, oppose this 
bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited in 
vain : the truth is, there is* no argument that can weigh 
against it The justice and expediency of the bill are such 
as render it self-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, 
that can neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled 
with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some 
noble Lords on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how 
differently they thought from us. They hot only decreed 
that privilege should prevent all civil suits from proceed- 
ing during the sitting of Parliament, but likewise granted 
protection to the very servants of members. . I shall say 
nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps 
appear invidious ; that id not necessary in the present case. 
I shall only say, that the noble Lords who flatter themselves 
with the weight of that reflection, should remember, that, 
as circumstances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formerly, it was not so fashionable either for masters or 
servants to run in debt as it is at present. Formerly, we 
were not the great commercial nation we are at present ; 
nor, formerly, were merchants and manufacturers members 
of Parliament, as at present. The case now is very differ- 
ent; both merchants and manufacturers are with great 
propriety elected members of the lower house. Commerce 
having thus got into the legislative body of the kingdom, 
privilege must be done away. We all know, that the very 
soul and essence of trade are regular payments ; and sad 
experience teaches us that there are men who will not 
make their regular payments, without the compulsive 
powers of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally 
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open to all : any exemption to particular men, or parti- 
cular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial country, 
a solecism of the grossest nature. 

I come now to speak upon what indeed I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at for 
the part I have taken in this bill It has been said by a 
noble Lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running 
the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means, by 
popularity y that applause bestowed by after ages on good 
and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling in that 
race ; to what purpose, all-trying Time can alone deter- 
mine ; but if the noble Lord means that mushroom popu- 
larity that is raised without merit, and lost without crime, 
he is much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the noble 
Lord to point out a single action of my life, where the 
popularity of the times ever had the smallest influence on 
my determinations. I thank God I have a more permanent 
and steady rule for my conduct — the dictates of my own 
breast. Those that have foregone that pleasing adviser, 
and given up their mind to be the slave of every popular 
impulse, I sincerely pity ; I pity them stiH more, if their 
vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the 
trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them, that 
many who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd 
one day, have received their execrations the next; and 
many who, by the popularity of their times, have been 
held up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared 
upon the historian's page, when truth has triumphed over 
delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice 
is equally administered to all — to the king and to ike 
beggar. Where is the justice, then, or where is the law 
that protects a member of Parliament more than any other 
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man, from the punishment due to his crimes ? The laws 
of this country allow of no place, nor no employment, to 
be a sanctuary for crimes ; and where I have the honour 
to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular applause, 
shall ever protect the guilty. Lobd Mansfield. 



FKOM THE ADDKESS TO HIS MAJESTY— 1782. 

Mb Speaker, — I have thrown the declaration of rights 
into the form of an humble address to the Throne ; and 
have added other matter that calls for redress. I have 
done this in a manner which I conceive respectful to the 
King, reconciling to the pride of England, and with all 
due tenacity of the rights and majesty of the Irish nation ; 
and if I sink under this great argument, let my infirmity 
be attributed to any cause, rather than a want of zeal in 
your service. I have troubled you so often on the subject 
of your rights, that I have nothing to add ; but have rather 
to admire by what miraculous means and steady virtue 
the people of Ireland have proceeded, until the faculty of 
the nation is now bound up to the great act of her own 
redemption. I am not very old, and yet I remember Ire- 
land a child; I have followed her growth' with anxious 
wishes, and beheld with astonishment the rapidity of her 
progress, from injuries to arms — from arms to liberty. I 
have seen her mind enlarge, her maxims open, and a new 
order of days burst in upon her. You are not now afraid 
of the French, nor afraid of the English, nor afraid of 
one another. You are no longer an insolvent gentry, 
without privilege except to tread upon a crest-fallen con- 
stituency, nor a constituency without privilege, except to 
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tread upon the Catholic body; you are now a united 
people, a nation manifesting itself to Europe in signal in- 
stances of glory. Liberty, in former times, was recovered 
by the quick feelings and rapid impulse of the populace, 
excited by some strong object presented to the senses. 
Suoh an object was the daughter of Virginius, sacrificed 
to virtue ; such the seven bishops, whose meagre and 
haggard looks expressed the rigour of their sufferings; 
but no history can produce an instance of men like you, 
musing for years upon oppression, and then, upon a deter- 
mination of right, rescuing the land. 

Fortunately for us, England did not take the lead ; her 
minister did not take the lead in the restoration of our 
rights ; had England in the first instance ceded, you would 
have sunk under the weight of the obligation, and given 
back the acquisition with a sheepish gratitude ; but the 
virtue, the pride of the people was our resource, and it is 
right that people should have a lofty conception of them- 
selves. It was necessary that Ireland should be her own 
redeemer, to form her mind as well as her constitution, 
and erect in her soul a vast image of herself, and a lofty 
sense of her own exaltation ; other nations have trophies 
and records to elevate the human mind ; those outward 
and visible signs of glory, those monuments of their heroic 
ancestors, such as were wont to animate the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and rouse them in their country's cause : 
but you had nothing to call forth the greatness of the 
land, except injuries, and therefore it is astonishing that 
you should have preserved your pride ; but more astonish- 
ing that you should proceed with a temper seldom found 
among the injured, and a success never but with the 
virtuous. You have no trophies; but the liberty you 
transmit to your posterity is more than a trophy. I dwell 
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the more on this part of the subject, because I hold it 
necessary to pour into the public mind a considerable por- 
tion of pride, acting up to a good national character, 
founded on a great transaction. What sets one nation 
above another, but the soul that dwells therein, that 
ethereal fire ? — for it is of no avail that the arm be strong, 
if the soul be not great. Nor was this act of your re- 
demption confined to any body of men ; all have had a 
share in it; there is not a man that washes his firelock 
this night — there is not a grand jury — there is not an 
association — there is not a corps of volunteers — there is not 
a meeting of their delegates, that is not a party to this ac- 
quisition, and pledged to support it to the last drop of his 
blood. It seems as if the subjects of Ireland had met at 
the altar, and communicated a national sacrament Juries, 
cities, counties, commoners, nobles, volunteers, gradations, 
religions,— a solid league, a rapid fire. 

William Collet Grattan. 



FROM SPEECH ON THE NATIONAL 
GRIEVANCES. 

The apostles were meek and inspired men — they went 
forth in humble guise, with naked feet, and brought to 
every man's door, in his own tongue, the true belief ; their 
word prevailed against the potentates of the earth ; and 
on the ruin of the barbaric pride, and pontine luxury, they 
placed the naked majesty of the Christian religion. This 
light was soon put down by its own ministers, and on its 
extinction, a beastly and pompous priesthood ascended. 
Political potentates, not Christian pastors — full of false 
zeal, full of worldly pride, and full of gluttony— empty 
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of the true religion. To their flock oppressive — to their 
inferior clergy brutal— to their king abject, and to their 
God impudent and familiar ; they stood on the altar, as a 
stepping stool to the throne, glozing in the ear of princes, 
whom they poisoned with crooked principles and heated 
advice, and were a faction against their king when they 
were not his slaves ; ever the dirt under his feet, or a 
poniard in his heart.— ^-Their power went down, it burst of 
its own plethory, when a poor reformer, with the gospel 
in his hand, and in the inspired spirit of poverty, restored 
the Christian religion. — The same principle which intro- 
duced Christianity, guided reformation. The priesthood 
of Europe is not now what it once was ; their religion has 
increased, as their power has diminished. In • these 
countries, particularly, for the most part, they are * mild 
order of men, with less dominion, and more piety, there- 
fore their character may be described in a few word* : — 
morality, enlightened by letters, and exalted by religion. 
Parliament is not a bigot — you are no sectary, no polemic ; 
it is your duty to unite all men, to manifest brotherly love 
and confidence to all men. The parental sentiment is the 
true principle of government. Men are ever finally dis- 
posed to be governed by the instrument of their happi- 
ness. The mystery of government, would you learn it ? 
Look on the gospel, and make the source of your Kedemp- 
tion the rule of your authority ; and, like the hen in the 
Scripture, expand your wings, and take in all your people. 

Ibid. 



HYDER ALPS INVASION OF THE CARNATIC. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, or whom no 
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treaty, and no signature c&uld bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make a country, possessed by these incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals, a memorable example to mankind. 
— He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious 
of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting 
monument of his vengeance, and to put perpetual desola- 
tion as a barrier between him and those against whom 
the faith which holds the moral elements of the world 
together, was no protection. He became at length so con- 
fident of his force, so collected in his might, that he made 
no secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. Having 
terminated his disputes with every enemy and every rival, 
who buried their mutual animosities in their common 
detestation against the creditors of the nabob of Arcot, 
he drew from every quarter, whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of distress, and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desola- 
tion, into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly 
burst, and poured down the whole of its contents on the 
plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and 
which no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors of 
war before known or heard of, were mercy to that new 
havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, con- 
sumed every house, and destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants, flying from their flaming villages, 
in part were slaughtered; others, without regard to sex, 
to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function, 
fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
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QUAEEEL BETWEEN FLOOD AND GRATTAN. 

In a debate in the Irish Parliament, October 28, 1783, on a resolu- 
tion for declaring that the condition of the kingdom required every 
practicable retrenchment consistent with the honour and safety of 
the state, Mr Grattan made some strong personal allusions to Mr 
flood, who supported the resolution, accusing him particularly of 
having affected an indisposition, and being guilty of apostacy : Mr 
Flood rose, and replied in these words : 

"The right honourable member can have no doubt of 
the propriety of my saying a word in reply to what he has 
delivered. Every member of the house can bear witness 
of the infirmity I mentioned, and therefore it required but 
little candour, to make a nocturnal attack upon that in- 
firmity. But I am not afraid of the right honourable 
member ; I will meet him anywhere, or upon any ground, 
by night or by day. I should stand poorly in my own 
estimation and in my country's opinion, if I did not stand 
far above him. I do not come here dressed in a rich 
wardrobe of words to delude the people. I am not one 
who has promised repeatedly to bring in a bill of rights, 
yet does not bring in that bill, or permit any other person 
to do it. I am not one who. threatened to impeach the 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and afterwards shrunk 
from the charge. I am not one who would come at mid- 
night, and attempt a vote of this house to stifle the people 
whom my egregious folly had raised against me. I am 
not the gentleman who subsists upon your accounts. I 
am not the mendicant patriot who was bought by his 
country for a sum of money, and then sold my country 
for prompt payment (alluding to the grant of £100,000 
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to Mr Grattan for his public services, the half of which 
sum he accepted). I never was bought by the people, 
nor ever sold them. The gentleman says he never aposta- 
tised; but I say I never changed my principles: Let 
every man say the same, and let the people believe it if 
they can. 

"I have now done, and give me leave to say, if the 
gentleman enters often into this" kind of colloquy with 
me, he will not have much to boast of at the end of the 
session." 

Mr Grattan. — " In respect to the house, I could wish to 
avoid personality, but I must request liberty to explain 
some circumstances alluded to by the honourable member. n 
After making' this explanation, he proceeded. "It is not 
the slander of the bad tongue of a bad character that can 
defame me. I maintain my reputation in public and in 
private life ; no man who has not a bad character, can say 
I ever deceived him ; no country has called me cheat. I 
will suppose a public character^a man not, of course, in 
the house, but who formerly might have been here. I will 
suppose it was his constant practice to abuse every man 
who differed from him, and to betray every man who 
trusted him. I will suppose him active; I will begin 
from his cradle, and divide his life into three stages. In 
the first, he was intemperate ; in the second, corrupt ; and 
in the third, seditious. Suppose him a great egotist ; his 
honour equal to his oath ; and I will stop him, and say, 
' Sir, your talents are not so great as your life is infamous. 
You were silent for years, and you were silent for money ; 
when affairs of consequence to the nation were debating, 
you might be seen passing by these doors like a guilty 
spirit just waiting for the moment of putting the question, 
that you might pop in and give your venal yote ; or you 
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might be seen hovering over the dome like an ill-omened 
bird of night, with sepulchral notes, with cadaverous 
aspect, and broken beak (alluding to a personal defect of 
Mr Flood's), ready to stoop and pounce upon your prey. 
You can be trusted by no man ; the people cannot trust 
you; the ministers cannot trust you; you deal out the 
most impartial treachery to both; you tell the nation it is 
ruined by other men, when it is sold by yourself; you fled 
from the embargo ; you fled from the mutiny bill ; you 
fled from the sugar bill. I therefore tell you in the face 
of your country, before all the world, and to your very 
beard, you are not an honest man.' " » 

Mr Flood. — " I have heard very extraordinary language 
indeed, and I challenge any man to say that anything half 
so unwarrantable was ever uttered in this house. The 
right honourable gentleman set out with declaring, he did 
not wish to use personality ; and no sooner had he opened 
his mouth, than forth issued all- the venom that ingenuity 
and disappointed vanity for two years brooding over 
corruption have been able to produce. But taint my 
public character it cannot; four and twenty years em- 
ployed in your service have established that; and as to 
my private, let that be learned from my friends, and those- 
under my own roof. To these I appeal, and this appeal I 
boldly make with an utter contempt of insinuations, false 
as they are illiberal.*' * • 

* Mr Flood was proceeding, when the Speaker rose, and called for 
the support of the house to keep the gentlemen in order. Mr John 
Burke then moved, that the gentlemen might be made to promise 
that nothing farther should pass between them ; and this being re- 
solved, the house was cleared. But in the meantime, both Mr Flood 
and Mr Grattan had disappeared. Next morning Mr Flood and Mr 
Grattan were brought in custody before Lord Chief Justice Annaly. 
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INVECTIVE AGAINST WAKREN HASTINGS. 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the province of 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the death of 
Sujah Dowla, that man, who, with a savage heart, had still 
great lines of character, and who, with all his ferocity in 
war, had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to his 
country the riches which it derived from benignant skies 
and a prolific soil — if this stranger, ignorant of all that 
had happened in the short interval, and observing the wide 
and general devastation, and all the horrors of the scene — 
of plains unclothed and brown — of vegetables burned up 
and extinguished — of villages depopulated, and in ruins — 
of temples unroofed and perishing — of reservoirs broken 
down and dry, — he would naturally inquire, what war has 
thus laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful and 
opulent country — what civil dissensions have happened, 
thus to tear asunder and separate the happy societies that 
once possessed those villages — what disputed succession — 
what religious rage has, with unholy violence, demolished 
those temples, and disturbed fervent, but unobtruding piety, 
in the exercise of its duties ? — What merciless enemy has 
thus spread the horrors of fire and sword — what severe 
visitation of Providence has dried up the fountain, and 
taken from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure % 
— Or, rather, what monsters have stalked over the country, 
tainting and poisoning, with pestiferous breath, what the 
voracious appetite could not devour ? To such questions, 
what must be the answer ? No wars have ravaged these 

who bound them both over to keep the peace, in recognisances of 
£20,000 each. They had, attended by their respective friends, almost 
reached the ground appointed for a serious interview, when they were 
arrested by officers whom the magistrates had despatched after them. 
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lands, and depopulated these villages — no civil discords 
have been felt — no disputed succession — no religious rage 
— no merciless enemy — no affliction of Providence, "which, 
while it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources of 
resuscitation — no voracious and poisoning monsters — no, 
all this has been accomplished by the friendship, generosity, 
and kindness of the English nation. They have embraced 
us with their protecting arms, and, lo ! those are the fruits 
of their alliance. What, then, shall we be told, that under 
such circumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole 
people, thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and resist- 
ance, were excited by the poor and feeble influence of the 
Begums ! When we hear the description of the paroxysm, 
fever, and delirium, into which despair had thrown the 
wretched natives, when on the banks of the polluted 
Ganges, panting for death, they tore more widely open the 
lips of their gaping wounds, to accelerate their dissolution, 
and, while their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly 
eyes to Heaven, breathing their last and fervent prayer, 
that the dry earth might not be suffered to drink their 
blood, but that it might rise up to the throne of God, and 
rouse the eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country ; will it be said that this was brought about by 
the incantations of those Begums in their secluded Zenana] 
or that they could inspire this enthusiasm and this despair 
into the breasts of a people who felt no grievance, and had 
suffered no torture ? What motive, then, could have such 
influence in their bosom ? What motive ? That which 
nature, the common parent, plants in the bosom of man, 
and which, though it may be less active in the Indian than 
in the Englishman, is still congenial with, and makes part 
of his being — that feeling which tells him, that man was 
aever made to be the property of man ; but that when, 
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through pride and insolence of power, one human creature 
dares to tyrannise over another, it is a power usurped, and 
resistance is a duty— r-that feeling which tells him that all 
power is delegated for the good, not for the injury of the 
people, and that when it is converted from the original 
purpose, the compact is broken, and the right is to be re- 
sumed — that principle which tells him that resistance to 
power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes to him- 
self, and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes to his 
God, in asserting and maintaining the rank which He gave 
him in the creation ! — to that common God, who, where 
He gives the form of man, whatever may be the complexion, 
gives also the feelings and the rights of man — that principle, 
which neither the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the 
enervation of refinement extinguish!— that principle, which 
makes it base for a man to suffer when he ought to act, 
which tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of Providence, spurns at the arrogant distinc- 
tions of man, and vindicates the independent equality of 
his race. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. • 



DESCRIPTION OF AN INFORMER. 

The learned gentleman is farther pleased to say, that the 
traverser has charged the Government with the encourage- 
ment of informers. This, gentlemen, is another small fact, 
that you are to deny at the hazard of your souls, and on 
the solemnity of your oaths. You are, upon your oaths, to 
say to the sister kingdom, that the Government of Ireland 
uses no such abominable instruments of destruction as 
informers. Let me ask you honestly, what do you feel, 
when in my hearing, when in the face of this audience, 
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you are called upon to give a verdict that every man of us, 
and every man of you knows by the testimony of his own 
eyes, to be utterly and absolutely false ? I speak not now 
of the public proclamations of informers, with a promise 
of secrecy and of extravagant reward: I speak not of 
the fate of those horrid wretches who have been so often 
transferred from the table to the dock, and from the dock 
to the pillory : — I speak of what your own eyes have seen 
day after day during the course of this commission, from 
the box where you are now sitting ; the number of horrid 
miscreants, who avowed, upon their oaths, that they had 
come from the very seat of Government — from the castle 
where they had been worked upon by the fears of death 
and the hopes of compensation, to give evidence against 
their fellows, that the mild and wholesome councils of this 
Government are holden over these catacombs of living 
death, where the wretch that is buried a man lies till his 
heart has time to fester and dissolve, and is then dug up a 
witness. 

Is this fancy, or is it fact ? Have you not seen him, 
after his resurrection from that tomb — after having been 
dug out of the region of death and corruption, make his 
appearance upon the table, the living image of life and of 
death, and the supreme arbiter of both ? Have you not 
marked when he entered, how the stormy wave of the 
multitude retired at his approach ? Have you not marked 
how the human heart bowed to the supremacy of his 
power, in the undissembled homage of deferential horror ? 
How his glance, like the lightning of heaven, seemed to 
rive the body of the accused, and mark it for the grave, 
while his voice warned the devoted wretch of woe and 
death; a death which no innocence can escape, no art 
elude, no force resist, no antidote prevent : — there was an 
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antidote — a juror's oath — but even that adamantine chain, 
that bound the integrity of man to the throne of eternal 
justice, is solved and melted in the breath that issues from 
the informer's mouth j conscience swings from her moor- 
ings, and the appalled and affrighted juror consults his own 
safety, in the surrender of the victim ! 

John Curran. 



THE OKATION AGAINST DEMOSTHENES, ON 

THE CKOWN. 

In such a situation of affairs, and in such disorders as you 
yourselves are sensible of, the only method of saving the 
wrecks of government is, if I mistake not, to allow full 
liberty to accuse those who have invaded your laws. But 
if you shut them up, or suffer others to do this, I prophesy 
that you will fall insensibly, and that very soon, under a 
tyrannical power. For you know, Athenians, that govern- 
ment, is divided into three kinds: monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. As to the two former, they are governed at 
the will and pleasure of those who reign in either ; whereas 
established laws only reign in a popular state. I make 
these observations, therefore, that none of you may be 
ignorant, but, on the contrary, that every one may be en- 
tirely assured, that the day he ascends the seat of justice, to 
examine an accusation upon the invasion of the laws, that 
very day he goes to give judgment upon his own indepen- 
dence. And, indeed, the legislator who is convinced that 
a free state can support itself no longer than the laws 
govern, takes particular care to prescribe this form of an 
oath to judges. "I will judge according to the laws." 
The remembrance, therefore, of this being deeply implanted 
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in your minds, must inspire you with a just abhorrence of 
any persons whatsoever who dare transgress them by rash 
decrees ; and that far from ever looking upon a transgres- 
sion of this kind as a small fault, you will always consider 
it as an enormous and capital crime. Do not suffer, then, 
any one to make you depart from so wise a principle. But 
as, in the army, every one of you would be ashamed to 
quit the post assigned him by the general, so let every 
one of you be this day ashamed to abandon the post which 
the laws have given you in the commonwealth; What, 
post 1 — that of protectors of the Government. 

Must we, in your person, crown the author of the public 
calamities, or must we destroy him 1 And, indeed, what 
unexpected revolutions* what unthought-of catastrophes, 
have we not seen in our days % — The king of Persia, that 
king who opened a passage through Mount Athos ; who 
bound the Hellespont in chains ; who was so imperious as 
to command the Greeks to acknowledge him sovereign both 
of sea and land ; who, in his letters and despatches, pre- 
sumed to style himself the sovereign of the world, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun ; and who fights now, not 
to rule over the rest of mankind, but to save his own life ; 
— do not we see those very men who signalized their zeal 
in the relief of Delphos, invested both with the glory, for 
which that powerful king was once so conspicuous, and 
with the title of the chief of the Greeks against him % As 
to Thebes, which borders upon Attica, have we not seen it 
disappear in one day from the midst of Greece 1 — And with 
regard to the unhappy Lacedemonians, what calamities 
have not befallen them, only for taking but a small part of 
the spoils of the temple ! They who formerly assumed a 
superiority over Greece, are they not now going to send 
ambassadors to Alexander's court; to bear the name of 
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hostages in his train ; to become a spectacle of misery • 
to bow the knee before the monarch ; submit themselves 
and their country to his mercy ; and receive such laws as 
a conqueror, a conqueror they attacked first, shall think fit 
to prescribe them % Athens itself, the common refuge of 
the Greeks ; Athens formerly peopled with ambassadors, 
who flocked to claim its almighty protection ; is not this 
city now obliged to fight, not to obtain a superiority over 
the Greeks, but to preserve itself from destruction ? Such 
are the misfortunes which Demosthenes has brought upon 
us, since his intermeddling with the administration. 

Imagine then, Athenians, when he shall invite the con- 
fidants and accomplices of his abject perfidy to range them- 
selves around him, towards the close of his harangue; 
imagine then, Athenians, on your side, that you see the 
ancient benefactors of this commonwealth, drawn up in 
battle array, round this rostrum, where I am now speaking, 
in order to repulse that audacious band. Imagine you 
hear Solon, who strengthened the popular government by 
such excellent laws ; that philosopher, that incomparable 
legislator, conjuring you with a gentleness and modesty 
becoming his pharacter, not to set a higher value upon 
Demosthenes's oratorical flourishes than upon your oaths 
and your laws. Imagine you hear Aristides, who made so 
exact and just a division of the contributions imposed upon 
the Greeks for the common cause; that sage dispenser, 
who left no other inheritance to his daughters but the 
public gratitude, which was their portion ; imagine, I say, 
you hear him bitterly bewailing the outrageous manner in 
which we trample upon justice, and speaking to you in 
these words : What ! because Arthmius of Zelia, that 
Asiatic, who passed through Athens, where he even enjoyed 
the rights of hospitality, had brought gold from the Medes 
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into Greece ; your ancestors were going to send him to the 
place of execution, and banished him, not only from their 
city, but from all the countries dependent on them ; and 
will not you blush to decree Demosthenes, who has not 
indeed brought gold from the Medes, but has received such 
sums of money from all parts to betray you, and now 
enjoys the fruit of his treasures ; will not you, I say, blush 
to decree a crown of gold to Demosthenes ? Do you think 
that Themistocles, and the heroes who were killed in the 
battles of Marathon and Platasa— do you think the very 
tombs of your ancestors will not send forth groans, if you 
crown a man who, by his own confession, has been for ever 
conspiring with barbarians to ruin Greece ) 

As to myself, O earth ! O sun ! O virtue ! and you 
who are the springs of true discernment, lights both natural 
and acquired, by which we distinguish good from evil, I 
call you to witness, that I have used all my endeavours to 
relieve the state, and to plead her causa I could have 
wished my speech had been equal to the greatness and 
importance of the subject ; at least, I can flatter myself 
with having discharged my duty according to my abilities, 
if I have not done it according to my wishes. Do you, 
Athenians, from the reasons you have heard, and those 
which your wisdom will suggest ; do you pronounce such 
a judgment as is conformable to strict justice, and the 
n good demands from you. JEschines. 



THE REPLY, 

first place, ye men of Athens, I make my prayer to 
A At powers of Heaven, that such affection as I hro* 
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ever invariably discovered to this state, and all its citizens, 
you, now, may entertain for me, upon this present trial 
And (what concerns you nearly, what essentially concerns 
your religion and your honour) — that the gods may so dis- 
pose your minds, as to permit me to proceed in my defence, 
not as directed by my adversary (that would be severe 
indeed I) but by the laws, and by your oath ; in which, to 
all the other equitable clauses, we find this expressly added 
— "Each party shall have equal audience." — This imports 
not merely that you shall not prejudge, not merely that 
the same impartiality shall be shown to both ; but still 
further, that the contending parties shall each be left at 
full liberty to arrange, and to conduct his pleading, as his 
choice or judgment may determine. 

In many instances hath ^Eschines the entire advantage 
in this cause. Two there are of more especial moment. 
First, as to our interests in the contest, we are on terms 
utterly unequal ; for they are by no means points of equal 
import, for me to be deprived of your affections, and for 
him to be defeated in his prosecution. As to me — but, 
when I am entering on my defence, let me suppress every- 
thing invidious, sensible as I must be of this the advantage 
of my adversary. In the next place, such is the natural 
disposition of mankind, that invective and accusation are 
heard with pleasure; while they who speak their own 
praises are received with impatience. His, then, is the 
part which commands a favourable acceptance; that which 
must prove offensive to every single hearer is reserved for 
me. If, to guard against this disadvantage, I should 
decline all mention of my own actions, I know not by 
what means I could refute the charge, or establish my pre- 
to this honour. If, on the other hand, I enter 
* detail of my whole conduct, private and political, 
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I must be obliged to speak perpetually of myself. Here 
then I shall endeavour to preserve all possible moderation: 
and what the circumstances of the case necessarily extort 
from me, must, in justice, be imputed to him who first 
moved a prosecution so extraordinary. 

But since he hath insisted so much upon the event, I 
shall hazard a bold assertion. But I beseech you, Athenians, 
let it not be deemed extravagant : let it be weighed with 
candour, I say, then, that had we all known what fortune 
was to attend our efforts; had we all foreseen the final 
issue ; had you foretold it, jiEschines ; had you bellowed 
out your terrible denunciations (you whose voice was never 
heard); yet even in such a case, must this city have pur- 
sued the very same conduct, if she had retained a thought 
of glory, of her ancestors, or of future times. For, thus, 
she could only have been deemed unfortunate in her 
attempts ; and misfortunes are tho lot of all men, when- 
ever it may please Heaven to inflict them. But if that 
state which once claimed the first rank in Greece, had 
resigned this rank in time of danger, she had incurred the 
censure of betraying the whole nation to the enemy. What 
part of Greece, what part of the barbarian world, has not 
heard, that the Thebans in their periods of success, — that 
the Lacedemonians, whose power was older and more 
extensive, — that the king of Persia, would have cheerfully 
and joyfully consented that this state should enjoy her own 
dominions, together with an accession of territory ample 
as her wishes, upon this condition — that she should receive 
law, and suffer another state to preside in Greece 1 But 
to Athenians, this was a condition unbecoming their 
descent, intolerable to their spirit, repugnant to their 
nature. Athens was never once known to live in a slavish, 
though a secure obedience to unjust and arbitrary power, 
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No : our whole history is one series of noble contests for 
pre-eminence ; the whole period of our existence hath been 
spent in braving dangers, for the sake of glory and renown. 
And so highly do yon esteem such conduct, so consonant 
to the Athenian character, that those of your ancestors 
who were most distinguished in the pursuit of it, are ever 
the most favourite objects of your praise — and with reason. 
For who can reflect, without astonishment, upon the mag- 
nanimity of those men who resigned their lands, gave up 
their city, and embarked in their ships, to avoid the odious 
state of subjection f who chose Themistocles, the adviser 
of this conduct, to command their forces; and, when 
Lycidas proposed that they should yield to the terms pre- 
scribed, stoned him to death. Nay, the public indignation 
was not yet allayed. Your very wives inflicted the same 
vengeance on his wife. For the Athenians of that day 
looked out for no speaker, no general, to procure them a 
state of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit to reject 
even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that life in 
freedom. Should I, then, attempt to assert, that it was I 
who inspired you with sentiments worthy of your ancestors, 
I should meet the just resentment of every hearer. No ; 
it is my point to show, that such sentiments are properly 
your own ; that they were the sentiments of my country, 
long before my days. I claim but my share of merit, in 
having acted on such principles, in every part of my ad- 
ministration. He, then, who condemns every part of my 
administration, he who directs you to treat me with severity, 
as one who hath involved the state in terrors and dangers, 
while he labours to deprive me of present honour, robs you 
of the applause of all posterity. For if you now pronounce, 
that, as my public conduct hath not been right, Ctesiphon 
must stand condemned, it must be thought that you your- 
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selves have acted wrong, not that you owe your present 
state to the caprice of fortune. — But it cannot be ! No, 
my countrymen ! it cannot be you have acted wrong, in 
encountering danger bravely, for the liberty and the safety 
of all Greece. No ! by those generous souls of ancient 
times, who were exposed at Marathon ! By those who 
stood arrayed at Plataea ! By those who encountered the 
Persian fleet at Salamis ! who fought at Artemisium ! By 
all those illustrious sons of Athens, whose remains lie 
deposited in the public monuments ! all of whom received 
the same honourable interment from their country ; not 
those only who prevailed, not those only who were victori- 
ous — and with reason. What was the part of gallant men, 
they all performed : their success was such as the supreme 
Director of the world dispensed to each. 

As to those public works so much the object of your 
ridicule, they undoubtedly demand a due shaxe of honour 
and applause : but I rate them far beneath the great 
merits of my administration. It is not with stones nor 
bricks that I have fortified the city. It is not from works 
like these that I derive my reputation. Would you know 
my methods of fortifying; examine, and you will find 
them in the arms, the town, the territories, the harbours 
I have secured, the navies, the troops, the armies I have 
raised. These are the works by which I defended Attica, 
as far as human foresight could defend it. These are the 
fortifications I drew round our whole territory, and not 
the circuit of our harbour, or of our city only. In these 
acts of policy, in these provisions for a war, I never yielded 
to Philip. No, it was our generals and our confederate 
forces who yielded to fortune. Would you know the 
proofs of this ; they are plain and evident Consider : 
what was the part of a faithful citizen ? of a prudent, an 
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active, and an honest minister? Was lie not to secure 
Eubea, as our defence against all attacks by sea ? Was he 
not to make Beotia our barrier on the midland side f the 
cities bordering. on Peloponnesus our bulwark on that 
quarter? Was he not to attend with due precaution to 
the importation of corn, that this trade might be protected, 
through all its progress, up to our own harbour ? Was 
he not to cover those districts which we commanded by 
seasonable detachments, as the Preconesus, the Chersone- 
sus, and Tenedos? to exert himself in the assembly for 
this purpose ? while, with equal zeal, he laboured to gain 
others to our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, Abydos, 
and Eubea ? Was he not to cut off the best and most im- 
portant resources of our enemies, and to supply those in 
which our country was defective ? And all this you gained 
by my counsels and my administration ; — such counsels 
and such an administration, as must appear, upon a fair 
and equitable view, the result of strict integrity; such as 
left no favourable juncture unimproved, through ignorance 
or treachery ; such as ever had their due effect, as far as 
the judgment and abilities of one man could prove effectual. 
But if some superior being, if the power of fortune, if the 
misconduct of generals, if the iniquity of your traitors, or 
if all these together broke in upon us, and at length in- 
volved us in one general devastation, how is Demosthenes 
to be blamed? Had there been a single man in each 
Grecian state to act the same part which I supported in 
this city; nay, had but one such man been found in 
Thessaly, and one in Arcadia, actuated by my principles ; 
not a single Greek, either beyond or on this side Ther- 
mopylae, could have experienced the misfortunes of this 
day. All then had been free and independent, in perfect 
tranquillity, security, and happiness ; uncontrolled, in their 
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several communities, by any foreign power, and filled with 
gratitude to you and to your state, the authors of these 
blessings so extensive and so precious — and all this by my 
means. To convince you that I have spoken much less 
than I could justify by facts ; that, in this detail, I have 
studiously guarded against envy, take — read the list of 
our confederates, as they were procured by my decrees. 

There . are two distinguishing qualities (Athenians !) 
which the virtuous citizen should ever possess (I speak in 
general terms, as the least invidious method of doing 
justice to myself), a zeal for the honour and pre-eminence 
of the state, in his official conduct, on all occasions ; and 
in all transactions, an affection for his country. This 
nature can bestow. Abilities and success depend upon 
another power. And in this affection you find me firm 
and invariable. Not the solemn demand of my person, 
not the vengeance of the Amphictyonic council, which they 
denounced against me, not the terror of their threatenings, 
not the flattery of their promises — no, nor the fury of those 
accursed wretches, whom they roused like wild beasts 
against me, could ever tear this affection from my breast. 
Prom first to last, I have uniformly pursued the just 
and virtuous course of conduct ; asserter of the honours, 
of the prerogatives, of the glory of my country ; studious 
to support them, zealous to advance them, my whole 
being is devoted to this glorious cause. I was never 
known to march through the city with a face of joy and 
exultation at the success of a foreign power : embracing, 
and announcing the joyful tidings to those who, I supposed, 
would transmit it to the proper place. I was never 
known to receive the successes of my own country with 
tremblings, with sighings, with eyes bending to the earth, 
like those impious men who are the defamers of the state, 
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as if, by such conduct, they were not defamers of them- 
selves ; who look abroad, and, when a foreign potentate 
hath established his power on the calamities of Greece, 
applaud the event ; and tell us we should take every means 
to perpetuate his power. 

Hear me, ye immortal gods ! and let not these their 
desires be ratified in heaven ! Infuse a better spirit into 
these men ! Inspire even their minds with purer senti- 
ments ! — This is my first prayer. Or, if their natures are 
not to be reformed, on them, on them only, discharge 
your vengeance ! Pursue them both by land and sea ! 
Pursue them even to destruction I But to us display your 
goodness, in a speedy deliverance from impending evils, 
and all the blessings of protection and tranquillity ! 

Demosthbnbs. 



AGAINST VERRES. 

The time is come, Fathers 1 when that which has long 
been wished for towards allaying the envy your order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputations against 
trials, is effectually put in our power. An opinion has 
long prevailed (not only here at home, but likewise in 
foreign countries), both dangerous to you, and pernicious to 
the State — that in prosecutions, men of wealth are always 
safe, however clearly convicted. There is now to be 
brought upon his trial before you — to the confusion, I 
hope, of the propagators of this slanderous imputation — 
one, whose life and actions condemn him in the opinion of 
all impartial persons; but who, according to his own 
reckoning and declared dependence upon his riches, is 
already acquitted: — I mean Cains Verres. I demand 
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justice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the public 
treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the 
invader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge 
and curse of Sicily. If that sentence is passed upon him 
which his crimes deserve— our authority, Fathers, will be 
venerable and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but if his 
great riches should bias you in his favour, I shall still gain 
one point — to make it apparent to all the world, that 
what was wanting in this case was — not a criminal, nor a 
prosecutor — but justice and adequate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth — 
what does his quasstorship (the first public employment 
he held), what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of 
villanies ! — Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money 
by his own treasurer ; — a consul stripped and betrayed ; — 
an army deserted and reduced to want; — a province 
robbed ; — the civil and religious rights of a people violated. 
The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia — 
what did it produce, but the ruin of those countries ; in 
which houses, cities, and temples were robbed by him ! What 
was his conduct in his praetorship here at home 1 Let 
the plundered temples, and public works neglected, that 
he might embezzle the money intended for carrying them 
on, bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a 
judge 1 Let those who suffered by his injustice answer. 
But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of 
wickedness, and finishes a lasting monument to his in- 
famy. The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy 
country, during the three years of his iniquitous adminis- 
tration, are such, that many years, under the wisest and best 
of praetors, will not be sufficient to restore things to the 
condition in which he found them : for it is notorious, 

that during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither 

s 
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enjoyed the protection of their own original laws, — of the 
regulations made for their benefit by the Eoman Senate, 
upon their coming under the protection of the common- 
wealth, — nor of the natural and inalienable rights of men. 
His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years ; and his decisions have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and 
unheard-of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, 
are not to be computed. The most faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies ; Eoman 
citizens have, like slaves, been put to death with tortures ; 
the most atrocious criminals (for money) have been ex- 
empted from the deserved punishments ; and men of the 
most unexceptionable characters, condemned and banished 
unheard. The harbours — though sufficiently fortified — 
and the gates of strong towns, opened to pirates and 
ravagers ; the soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province 
under the protection of the commonwealth, starved 
to death ; whole fleets, to the great detriment of the 
province, suffered to perish. The ancient monuments of 
either Sicilian or Roman greatness — the statues of heroes 
and princes, carried off, and the temples stripped of the 
images. Having, by his iniquitous sentences, filled the 
prisons with the most industrious and deserving of the 
people — he then proceeded to order numbers of Eoman 
citizens to be strangled in the jails ; so that the exclama- 
tion, " I am a citizen of Eome ! " which has often, in the 
most distant regions-, and among the most barbarous people, 
been a protection, was of no service to them ; but, on the 
contrary, brought a speedier and more severe punishment 
upon them. 

I ask now, Verres, what you have to advance against 
this charge ? Will you v pretend to deny it ? Will you 
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pretend, that anything false, that even anything aggra- 
vated, is alleged against you ? Had any prince, or any 
state committed the same outrage against the privileges 
of Eoman citizens, should we not think we had suffi- 
cient ground for declaring immediate war against them? 
What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared (at no greater 
distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast) to 
put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for 
his having asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared 
his intention of appealing to the justice of his country, 
against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him 
in prison at Syracuse, where he had just made his escape ? 
The unhappy man (arrested as he was going to embark for 
his native country) is brought before the wicked praetor. 
With eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be 
stripped, and rods to be brought ; accusing him, but with- 
out the least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of 
having come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that the 
unhappy man cried out, " I am a Koman citizen ; I have 
served under Lucius Precius, who is now at Panormus, 
and will attest my innocence." The bloodthirsty praetor 
—deaf to all he could urge in his own defence — ordered 
the infamous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, 
was an innocent Koman citizen publicly mangled with 
scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered amidst his 
cruel sufferings were, "lam a Roman citizen ! " With 
these he hoped to defend himself from violence and from 
infamy : but of so little service was this privilege to him, 
that while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order 
was given for his execution — for his execution upon the 



i 
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cross ! O Liberty ! — Oh, sound, once delightful to 
every Roman ear ! Oh, sacred privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship ! — once sacred ! — now trampled upon ! Bnt what 
then ? — Is it come to this 1 Shall an inferior magistrate — 
a governor, who holds his whole power of the Roman 
people — in a Roman province— within sight of Italy — 
bind, scourge, torture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, 
and at last put to the infamous death of the cross, a 
Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence ex- 
piring in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor 
the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of 
<he justice of his country, restrain the licentious and 
wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of his 
riches, strikes at the root of all liberty ; and sets mankind 
at defiance ? 

I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice, Fathers, will not (by suffering the most 
atrocious and unexampled insolence of Cams Verres to 
escape the due punishment) leave room to apprehend the 
danger of a total subversion of authority, and introduction 
of general anarchy and confusion, Cicero. 



MISCELLANEOUS PEOSE EXTBACTS. 



CHRISTMAS. 

. FROlf "THE DAILY TELEGRAPH." * 

Once more the ceaseless cycle of the hours brings us the 
festival of the birth of Christ. As this morning breaks upon 
Christian land after Christian land, u Christmas Day" begins 
— the day whereon, so many years ago, so mysteriously, 
with such humility, was born the Syrian boy whose words 
have transformed the world. Not among us alone, with 
whom the evergreen holly is our poor one floral symbol of 
*the undying story, but in a hundred nations near and far, 
where the sky smiles upon the season, and earth and sea 
are decked in bridal colours for the birthday of their Lord, 
and where a summer foliage waves, the day is sacred, 
sweet, and wonderful Wherever on the globe there are 
Christian people, in name or in fact, there to-day this chief 
of all the holy days of Christendom is being kept ; and 
there to-day. arises a sense, more or less profound and 
adequate, of a common kindred and a common hope. Nay, 
the circle of that great common hope does not clasp Chris- 
tian people alone in its divine round ; it came into being 
for all, along with the song of the angels ; it rose, as the 
sun rises this morning, to shine for all alike— on the evil 
and the good, on the just and the unjust. No man lives 

* Of Tuesday, December 25, 1866. 
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who has not his part — whether he will claim it yet or not 
— in the thing that befell humanity by the great grace of 
God, well-nigh two thousand years ago, in the obscure 
land of Judea. Ours is a time of stern and bold question- 
ing ; men's minds will take no single dogma for granted ; 
and Truth herself must come to us with credentials counter- 
signed by Reason before her teaching can pass the thresh- 
old of our hearts. Let it be so — it is well it should be 
so — but say, then, whether Keason has taken one element 
of sublimity from the story of Christ, or marred by one 
detected flaw the perfect lineaments of His lowliness. 
Dispute, if any will, whether there was here the Divine 
becoming human, or the human developing into the Divine ; 
call up all the history into the critic's court, like Strauss; 
melt it down into mere elegant pictures, like Renan ; re- 
view it, recast it, resent it, deride it, adore it; but after all 
Christendom, with its arts and sciences, its vast societies, 
its ardent energies, its mighty progress, stands the visible 
monument and result of that which took place in Bethlehem. ' 

Did the Son of God really descend to this pitiable earth, 
and really suffer the sin-pangs of the world He was 
to assoil 1 Are these words merely the echo of ortho- 
doxy] — or did not One so appear on Christmas Day, 
amid the Palestine hills, to whose teaching, and to 
whose spotless example and unfaltering course, the re- 
ligion, the morality, the statutes, the governments, the 
communities of Christendom, trace themselves back, as 
rivers are traced to their source, or rays of light to the 
sunrise ? Some say it is the " photosphere" only of the 
sun that shines; some say it was Hillel, or Shammai, 
or another, who told the parable of the strayed sheep and 
left " my peace" with all of us. The world does not 
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forget the names of its teachers so foolishly as that ! It 
has declared that the son of Mary did and said these 
celestial things. And if the lowly birth celebrated to-day 
is historically so marvellous, viewed as the entry of a con- 
queror more mighty than any, think of the age in which 
that destined conqueror entered; and marvel more ! The 
cruel, splendid, passionate, careless world of the Caesars to 
be rent, and riven, and remodelled by the tiny hands 
stretched from that manger at Bethlehem I The small 
mouth, pressed to the pure maternal bosom, to be charged 
with the messages which should by and by close the great 
circus with its blood-stained sands and sweep of fierce 
faces, break the chains of slaves, strip the worship and the 
glory from the high gods of Greece and Eome, seal up the 
oracles, and send ambassadors of the love of God far and 
wide into the world, subduing all men to the kingdom of 
the King whose diadem was a crown of thorns with blood- 
drops for rubies, and His proclamation the insulting scroll 
nailed over His drooping head on the cross of Calvary ! 

These things would be purely incredible — if they had 
not happened. We must all have denied them, but that 
their testimony is around us — near us — within us; He 
did do this, the child of Mary of Nazareth ! His words 
spoken to goatherds and fishermen by the waters of the 
little lake, have echoed through the world* and the fruit of 
them — the unripe fruit, alas ! — is Europe with its uni- 
versal holiday to-day. The " unripe fruit," we say; for 
while all the strongest peoples of the worldj its Veritable 
masters, keep festival this morning with one mind, what 
continents, what nations, what communities are of one 
mind as to that which His birth befell in order to teach — 
the sublime, the all-sufficient lesson of His lips ? We are 
like the ancient people of Israel, who possessed the name 
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of God, bat did not know how to pronounce it. He that 
should pronounce it, the Rabbin said, would pass to the 
peace of Heaven ; yet the awful letters of " Adonai" could 
be written only, not rightly read. We, too, have the 
Christ of Christendom ; we inhabit between us the Christ- 
endom that His teaching created ; and after all our searching, 
all our boasting, all our quarrels and persecutions and moral 
rebellions, the strongest minds among us come back again 
to Bethlehem, where the cattle are near Him — to Hermon, 
where the prophets stand beside Him — to Gethsemane, 
where the angels watch with wonder the last of the passion 
of His love for us. They come back and proclaim, " Never 
any man taught like this man ;" they tell the world that 
what peace it has, what order, what virtue, what worship 
of duty, what sense of honour and righteousness, what 
Christian spirit sweeter and safer than the fierce and self- 
ish spirit of ancient nations, is due directly to the blessed 
errand of Jesus, born to-day. This He has done ; yet see- 
ing it and knowing it, we will not let Him do the rest. 
We suffer, we struggle, we wage wars, we break the heart 
of industry to keep up armies, we Hve in fevers, and we 
die in fears, because, as Christians, we are not yet con- 
verted even to more than a moiety of Christianity. Two 
things Christ said in Galilee which have power to redeem 
the world from every doubt, every grief and passion that 
may perplex and sadden our race. One can cure the indi- 
vidual, one can heal society ; one is sovereign for the 
thought, the other is sovereign fpr the act ; one is the 
golden rule of the soul, the other the canon law of what 
is corporate and relative. Many times He said these two 
things, and in many words. He wrote them plainly upon 
the old and hard tables of the Decalogue ; so that none 
should fail to see that a sweeter and simpler code was come 
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down from Heaven, to make life lovely so soon as men 
could read it Of these two sayings the last was the 
newest, and He called it so ; proclaiming, " A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another." 
The other — the love of God — was taught before He taught 
it, but never so divinely, never so hopefully, never with 
such assured and glorious emphasis of the eternal tender- 
ness and goodness, as when He bade us call the God of 
Heaven " Our Father/' and, looking with eyes of ineffable 
love upon His world, said to all its generations with 
accents of uttermost pity and benediction. " Fear not, 
little flock ; * it is ' your Father's' good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom." 

Conceive this immortal truth at last accomplished. 
* Imagine that on this Christmas Day, or any Christmas 
Day yet to come, a sense of the significance of these two 
revelations should enter into the heart of Christendom. 
Imagine that soon, in twenty years or in a hundred — for 
it is much to ask — the mind of man should catch the 
heavenly Are of these two maxims, and dimly perceive 
what Christ the Lord meant when He bade us " love God 
and love our neighbour." The echoes of bloody Sadowa, 
the cries of the perishing Cretans, the frantic folly of war 
on a score of battle-fields, thunder in the ears of him who 
dares to hope for that great change ; yet on the day that 
Christ should be comprehended in these two things, surely 
a new song would float out of heaven, and " peace and 
good- will," angelic words which have now so little meaning, 
would be watchwords of the dawning happy epoch, spells 
with a splendid power at last to work their benignant 
charm. "Peace" would be ours — -because what trouble 
could we all have if we were sure, as Christ was sure, that 
God is indeed our Father, and that He will never suffer 
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final harm to befall as) What despairing sin could seize, 
what passionate illusion tempt us, with the radiant love of 
Him, the joyous trust in Him, the deep adoration of Him, 
the strenuous service of Him deep fixed in our hearts % 
And " good-will " would be ours; because what would be- 
eome of the frauds, the jealousies, the injustices, the 
hatreds that vex us towards each other, if once— but once 
— the foolish world touched only by the hem the robe of 
that Christianly love which regarded all men as " brothers?" 
Even now, around a soul which clings close to this love of 
God and of man together there shines an aureole of influ- 
ence in the light of which that soul lives better, happier, 
stronger, than all others. Even now, in the living families 
which gather at a thousand Christmas hearths, we see what 
that vast family was meant to be whose head is God, and 
whose " home " is this fair, rich planet. We see, too, alas! 
nations arming against nations, and the Churches that have 
the words of Christ to preach wrangling over forms and 
follies, or clinging in madness to the temporal power, 
while they leave to us, to any one, the sublime hopes and 
felicities which are the purple and the star of the kingdom 
of God. On this Christmas Day, marred by such insanities, 
we dare not be too hopeful. A few wise natures, the 
highest hills in the moral world, catch here and there, it 
may be, the very light of the bright truths dawning, and 
perceive that nations and churches shall not always lie in 
the gloom of hate and fear, the vain bitterness of sect, or 
the frosts of formulism. Be the year, therefore, that follows 
this new anniversary of the Birth ten times more troubled 
with the evils that gainsay and deny Him than the last, 
still that morning-light is breaking. Still are we one 
Christmas Day the nearer to that golden Christmas Day 
when men shaU understand with glowing hearts and opened 
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eyes why the angels sang chorals of delight over the manger 
at Bethlehem — to that golden Christmas Day when " the 
new commandment" shall be kept in the light of the old 
one, rightly understood, and the " peace " of loving God 
indeed shall have banished fear, as the "good-will" to- 
wards each and all who bear "His image" shall have 
banished pain. 



MAESTON MOOR 

FROM "PICTURES OP THE PERIODS." 

The pale moon shone solemnly down on Marston Moor, 
thick-strewn with the manifold wrecks of a battle, whose 
roar, scarcely yet faded into silence, was lingering in faint 
sounds of pursuit on the south-western horizon. Cul- 
verins^ detached from their carriages, and plunging their 
snake-like barrels in the trodden soil — arcubus and caliver, 
petronel And dag — broken swords — pike staves snapped in 
twain — banners draggled in dirt and blood — drums with 
rended vellum — fragments of armour and military dress — 
strewed the plain in scattered heaps. The track of the 
terrified rush, which the beaten Koyalists had made at last 
towards York; gleamed in the moonlight like a river of 
steel, for blades and barrels, cuirasses and helmets, were 
flung aside at every step by the competitors of this igno- 
minious race. But sadder far than the wreck of such things 
were Ifoe heaps of dead and dying, which cumbered the 
gorse and heather of the moor. Mingled with the distorted 
bodies of dead cuirassiers, whose armour glittered in the 
white light, and dragoons, whose silent dragons hung by a 
swivel-hook from the belt that crossed their quilted buft 
coats, were men of the inferior but not less serviceable 
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grade, who fought on foot Here lay a musketeer with his 
clumsy gun twisted in the forked rest that had supported 
its barrel. The fringe of bandoleers, little tin cases, each 
holding a charge of powder, which encircled his waist 
beside his bullet-bag, had lost a pendant here and there 
at every shot he fired. Not far off a pikeman writhed 
over the broken shaft of his eighteen-foot weapon, struck 
down by a sabre stroke, as he was vainly striving to tear 
his long straight sword of defence from its scabbard. 
Even amid the ghastly mutilations of the battle-field, the 
strongly-marked distinction between Puritan and Cavalier 
was visible. Gone were the grace, the jaunty bearing, 
the gallant hardihood of the plumed and curled fops, who 
rode that day for the last time under the banner of their 
king. But gleams of brilliant satins, rent to rags and 
blotched with a dull red stain, and bits of torn embroidery 
and lace, fluttering from corpses in the midnight breeze, 
proclaimed the side on which the dead hands had wielded 
steel ; or, perchance, an iron cap, with plated lappets to 
protect the cheeks, had rolled from a close-cropped head ; 
and the sad-coloured doublet below, with its angular 
severity of cut and fashion, betrayed a Puritan hatred of 
bright colour and flowing outlines. There was one spot 
on the battle-ground where the dead and maimed, more 
thickly heaped than elsewhere, displayed these rival badges 
with remarkable distinctness. It was the rye-field in 
which Kupert's cuirassiers had met the Ironsides of Crom- 
well, only to be driven » through the summer dusk in 
huddled groups of fugitives. There, for the first time, the 
royal cavalry had met with a decided check. The long- 
haired cavaliers, giving loose rein to their blood horses, and 
swinging their sabres with the easy grace of men used to 
the weapon and certain of success, followed " the Prince of 
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Plunderers " to battle, with the expectation that the foe 
would melt before their advance, as had happened in every 
battle of the earlier war. But no ! That grim, slovenly 
colonel with the granite face musters his buff-coats and 
steel-pots in a triple line, shouts the word of command 
with a cracked and tuneless voice, and rides audaciously at 
their head, as the trot quickens to a thundering gallop, 
and the spurned clods fly in broken showers to the rear. 
A rain of pistol balls — a flashing of lifted sabres — and the 
Ironsides are among the broken, flying relics of the royal 
horse, trampling and cleaving them down, not without 
much gallant resistance, but always invincible, with 
pitiless hoof and sabre-edge. — Dr W. Francis Collier. 



EDINBURGH. % . 

Every true Scotsman believes Edinburgh to be the most 
picturesque city in the world ; and truly, standing on the 
Calton Hill at early morning, when the smoke of fires 
newly kindled hangs in azure swathes and veils about the 
old town — which from that point resembles a huge lizard, 
the castle its head, church spires spikes upon its scaly 
back, creeping up from its lair beneath the Crags to look 
out on the morning world — one is quite inclined to pardon 
the enthusiasm of the North Briton. The finest view from 
the interior is obtained from the corner of St Andrew 
Street, looking west. Straight before you the mound 
crosses the valley, bearing the white Academy buildings ; 
beyond, the Castle lifts, from glassy slopes and billows of 
summer foliage, its weather-stained towers and fortifi- 
cations, the Half-Moon Battery giving the folds of its 
standard to the wind. Living in Edinburgh, there abider 
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above all tilings a sense of its beauty. Hill, crag, castle, 
rock, blue stretch of - sea, the picturesque ridge of the Old 
Town, the squares and terraces of the New — these things, 
seen once are not to be forgotten. The quick life of 
to-day, sounding around the relics of antiquity, and over- 
shadowed by the august traditions of a kingdom, makes 
residence in Edinburgh more impressive than residence in 
any other British city. I have just come in — surely 
it never looked so fair before. What a poem is that 
Princes Street ! The puppets of the busy many-coloured 
hour move about on its pavement, while across the ravine 
Time has piled up the Old Town, ridge on ridge, gray 
as a rocky coast washed and worn by the foam of 
centuries ; peaked and jagged by gable and roof ; win- 
dowed from basement to cope ; the whole surmounted by 
St Giles's airy crown. The New is there looking at the 
Old. Two Times are brought face to face, and are yet 
separated by a thousand years. Wonderful on winter 
nights, when the gully is filled with darkness, and out of 
it rises, against the sombre blue and the frosty stars, that 
mass and bulwark of gloom, pierced and quivering with 
innumerable lights. There is nothing in Europe to match 
that, I think. Could you but roll a river down the valley, 
it would be sublime. Finer still, to place one's self near 
the Burns Monument and look towards the Castle. It is 
more astonishing than an Eastern dream. A city rises up 
before you painted by fire on night. High in air a 
bridge of lights leaps the chasm; a few emerald lamps, 
like glow-worms, are moving silently about in the railway 
station below ; a solitary crimson one is at rest. That 
ridged and chimneyed hulk of blackness, with splendour 
burning out at every pore, is the wonderful Old Town, 
where Scottish history mainly transacted itself; while 
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opposite, the modern Princes Street iajblazing throughout 
its length. During the day the Castle looks down upon 
the city, as if out of another world; stern with all 
its peacef ulness, its garniture of trees, its slopes of grass. 
The rock is dingy enough in colour, but after a shower its 
lichens laugh out greenly in the returning sun, while the 
rainbow is brightening on the lowering sky beyond. How 
deep the shadow which the Castle throws at noon over the 
gardens at its foot where the children play ! How grand 
when giant bulk and towery crown blacken against 
sunset ! Fair, too, the New Town, sloping to the sea. 
From George Street, which crowns the ridge, the eye 
is led down sweeping streets of stately architecture to the 
villas and woods that fill the lower ground and fringe the 
shore ; to the bright azure belt of the Forth with its 
smoking steamer or its creeping sail; beyond, to the 
shores of Fife, soft, blue, and decked with fleeting 
shadows in the clear light of spring, dark purple in the 
summer heat, burnished gold in the autumn haze ; and, 
farther away still, just distinguishable on the paler sky, 
the crest of some distant peak, carrying the imagination 
into the illimitable world. Residence in Edinburgh is an 
education in itself. Its beauty refines one like being 
in love. It is perennial, like a play of Shakspere's. 
Nothing can stale its infinite variety. 

Alexander Smith. 



SUPERFICIAL REFORM. 

PROM " SHOOTING NIAGARA, AND AFTER % " 

Certain it is, there is nothing but vulgarity in our people's 
expectations, resolutions, or desires, in this epoch. It is 
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all a peaceable mouldering or tumbling down from mere 
rottenness and decay; whether slowly mouldering or 
rapidly tumbling, there will be nothing found of real or 
true in the rubbish-heap, but a most true desire of making 
money easily, and of eating it pleasantly. A poor ideal 
for " reformers," sure enough. But it is the fruit of long 
antecedents, too ; and from of old our habits in regard to 
"reformation," or repairing what went wrong (as some- 
thing is always doing), have been strangely didactic ! And 
to such length have we at last brought it, by our wilful, 
conscious, and now long-continued method of using varnish 
instead of actual repair by honest carpentry, of what we 
all knew and saw to have gone undeniably wrong in our 
procedures and affairs ! Method deliberately, steadily, and 
even solemnly continued, with much admiration of it from 
ourselves and others, as the best and only good one, for 
above two hundred years. Ever since that annus mirabUis 
of 1660, when Oliver Cromwell's dead clay was hung on 
the gibbet, and a much easier " reign of Christ " under the 
divine gentleman called Charles II. was thought the fit thing, 
this has been our steady method : varnish, varnish ; if a 
thing have grown so rotten that it yawns palpable, and is 
so inexpressibly ugly that the eyes of the very populace 
discern it and detest it — bring out a new pot of varnish, 
with the requisite supply of putty ; and lay it on hand- 
somely. Don't spare varnish ; how well it will all look in 
a few days, if laid on well ! Varnish alone is cheap and 
is safe ; avoid carpentering, chiselling, sawing and ham- 
mering on the old quiet house ; dry-rot is in it, who knows 
how deep ; don't disturb the old beams and junctures : 
varnish, varnish, if you will be blessed by gods and men ! 
This is called the constitutional system, conservative system, 
and other fine names ; and this at last has its fruits, such 
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as we see It is true there is in such a population, of 

itself, no hope at all towards reconstruction of the wreck of 
your Niagara plunge ; of themselves they, with whatever 
cry of " liberty " in their mouths, are inexorably marked by 
Destiny as slaves ; and not even the immortal gods could 
make them free — except by making them anew and on a 
different pattern. If amid the thickest welter of surround- 
ing gluttony and baseness, and what must be reckoned 
bottomless anarchy from shore to shore, there be found no 
man, no small but invincible minority of men, capable of 
keeping themselves free from all that, and of living a 
heroically human life, while the millions round them are 
noisily living a mere beaverish or dog-like one, then truly 
all hope is gone. But we always struggle to believe Not. 
Aristocracy by title, by fortune, and position, who can 
doubt but there are still precious possibilities among the 
chosen of that class ? And if that fail us, there is still, we 
hope, the unclassed Aristocracy by nature, not inconsider- 
able in numbers, and supreme in faculty, in wisdom, human 
talent,*nobleness and courage, " who derive their patent of 
nobility direct from Almighty God." If, indeed, these also 
fail us, and are trodden out under the unanimous torrent 
of brutish hoofs and hobnails, and cannot vindicate them- 
selves into clearness here and there, but at length cease even 
to try it— then indeed it is all ended ; national death, 
scandalous "Copper-Captaincy" as of France, stern Kussian 
Abolition and Erasure as of Poland ; in one form or another, 
well-deserved annihilation and dismissal from God's uni- 
verse, that, and nothing else, lies ahead for our once heroic 
England too. Thomas Cablyle. 
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COMAL AND GALVESTA. 

" Mournful is thy tale, son of the car," said Carril of 
other times. — " It sends my soul back to the ages of old, 
and to the days of other years. — Often have I heard of 
Comal, who slew the friend he loved ; yet victory attended 
his steel ; and the battle was consumed in his presence. 

" Comal was the son of Albion ; the chief of a hundred 
hills. — His deer drank of a thousand streams. — A thou- 
sand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. — His face was 
the mildness of youth. — His hand the death of heroes. — 
One was his love, and fair was she ! the daughter of 
mighty Conloch. — She appeared like a sunbeam among 
women. — Her hair was like the wing of the raven. — Her 
dogs were taught to the chase. — Her bowstring sounded 
on the winds of the forest. — Her soul was fixed on Comal 
— Often met their eyes of love. — Their course in the 
chase was one. — Happy were their words in secret. — But 
Gormal loved the maid, the dark chief of the gloomy 
Ardven. — He watched her lone steps in the heath; the 
foe of unhappy Comal ! 

" One day, tired of the chase, when the mist had con- 
cealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch 
met in the cave of Konan. — It was the wonted haunt of 
Comal. — Its sides were hung with his arms. — A hundred 
shields of thongs were there ; a hundred helms of sounding 
steel. — ' Rest here,' he said, ' my love, Galvina ; thou light 
of the cave of Ronan ! A deer appears on Mora's brow. — 
I go ; but I will soon return.' — ' I fear,' she said, ' dark 
Gormal my foe ; he haunts the cave of Rorian ! I will 
rest among the arms ; but soon return, my love.' 

" He went to the deer of Mora. — The daughter of Con- 
loch would needs try his love. — She clothed her white 
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sides with his armour, and strode from the cave of Bonan ! 
— He thought it was Iiis foe. — His heart beat high. — His 
colour changed, and darkness dimmed his eyes. — He drew 
the bow. — The arrow flew. — Galvina fell in blood ! — He 
ran with wildness in his steps, and called the daughter 
of Conloch. — No answer in the lonely cave. — * Where 
art thou, O my love ? ' — He saw, at length, her heaving 
heart beating around the feathered arrow. — ' O Conloch's 
daughter, is it thou % 9 — He sunk upon her breast. — 

" The hunters found the hapless pair. He afterwards 
walked the hill — but many and silent were his steps round 
the dark dwelling of his love. — The fleet of the ocean 
came. — He fought; the strangers fled. — He, searched for 
death along the field. — But who could slay the mighty 
Comal! — He threw away his dark brown shield. — An 
arrow found his manly breast. — He sleeps with his loved 
Galvina, at the noise of the sounding surge ! — Their green 
tombs are seen by the mariner, when he bounds o'er the 
waves of the north. ,, Ossian. 



THE REMUNERATION OF MEN OF LETTERS. 

FROM THE "NEW YORK TRIBUNE." 

There is something extremely vulgar and entirely un- 
worthy of the enlightenment of the age in the wide- 
mouthed wonder with which the pecuniary success of men 
of letters is discussed. , Some observers can never under- 
stand how it happens that a man with no visible means 
of support can sit down at a table, scribble over a few 
sheets of paper, and actually sell the manuscript for cash 
in hand. Why, anybody could do that. It is done so 
easily. It is accomplished in a very few hours. Six 
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pages of copy, and then unlimited cakes and ale 1 Now, 
if that talented individual, who goes by the name of any- 
body, supposes that it is such an easy matter to write, not 
great works of art, but the least leading article in a re- 
spectable daily journal, we advise the said individual to 
try the experiment So difficult is it to do even this work 
well, such peculiar ability and training does it require, 
that we do not believe there are fifty men in the United 
States whose services in this department we should think 
worth having, even if we could have them for an old song. 
A writer might be immense in essays, powerful in sermons, 
delicious in copies of verses, and ingenious in various 
ways, and yet the veriest bungler in the construction of 
leading articles. He might, indeed, be made something 
of by training and by patience, but what time have we 
for training young aspirants, and how can we turn our 
establishment into a school for apprentices in the art of 
writing? We seek the men who already know how to 
write, and we employ them, if we can make it worth their 
while to engage with us. It is pretty hard to see why a 
man who gives up his whole time to the instruction and 
entertainment of the public should not be paid quite as 
well as if he supplied the community with butter, and 
beer, and beef, and cheese, and greatcoats, and boots, and 
other like merchandise. There is no howl of public dis- 
satisfaction when a trader makes a great sum by astute 
manipulation of tea and tobacco ; he is thought to be a 
clever person, and his fellow-creatures wish him joy of his 
luck. He may get more simply by writing his name, than 
all the authors in England and America by the production 
of innumerable folios ; and too often he is the first to ex- 
press his surprise at the success of those writing fellows, 
and to wonder at the folly of the world which rewards 
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them, however grudgingly. It has now been stated upon 
good authority that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
It is a mean and low thing to underrate merit, even when 
the merit is of a kind which we do not exactly compre- 
hend. - There are no limits to the debt which the world 
owes to a really excellent author; it can never be paid, 
for its principal is renewed with every generation of man ; 
it goes on increasing with compound rapidity long after 
our creditor has passed beyond the reach of more than our 
naked and abstract gratitude. If our English writers are 
a little more comfortable in the present century than they 
were in the last, it is because books have reached a new 
and more positively commercial relation as readers have 
multiplied. 



THE SCHOOL. 

FROM "ERASER'S MAGAZINE." 

The school ought to be the most comfortable, the prettiest,, 
the most attractive building in the parish. To make it 
so would be a burden almost imperceptible to the parish- 
ioners, excepting in a few very unfavourable and secluded 
situations. It is a case in which above all others that I 
can conceive charity ought to begin at home, and one to 
which some foreign projects of very chimerical utility 
might, without any incalculable loss to the community, 
give precedence. There ought to be, in the season for it, 
plenty of cheerful fires ; plenty of fresh air ; plenty of 
room ; and, even at the sacrifice of mediaeval picturesque- 
ness, plenty of light. Every child should be able to sit with 
his feet reaching the ground, and to sit or stand with an 
attitude of ease and comfort It appears to me that nothing 
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which can conduce to cheerfulness and comfort, or at least to 
the exclusion of every bodily discomfort, ought to be denied 
to a schoolroom. There is no place in the parish in which 
so many human beings have to be so often, or for so many 
hours in a week, accommodated ; there is none wh&e the 
little people immediately interested are so little fitted to 
battle with difficulties ; none from which it is more indis- 
pensable that all adverse influences should be excluded. 
For little children from seven to twelve years to dig at the 
bitter* root of learning in wet clothes, with benumbed feet 
and fingers, and crowded together in constrained attitudes, 
is an inhumanity which, if African negroes had to undergo 
it, would cry not in vain for amendment. Then, it might 
be asked, are the children to be left lounging listless as 
they like ? So far from it, I do not know anything that 
leads to more irksomeness than disorder or confusion — 
nothing that contributes more to comfort than exactness of 
mechanical discipline, even to a point which might be 
called regimental I would keep them in their proper 
places, preserving right lines, sustaining attitudes of atten- 
tion, and not only attitudes of attention, but testing every 
now and then that it was attention itself. Smart discipline 
is perfectly reconcilable with good temper, and I believe 
is far more amusing than irksome, only it should not be 
long sustained. " Stand at ease " is one of the most fre- 
quent regimental words of command, and some equivalent 
in schools should very frequently be resorted to. 



FACES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

FROM "ALL THE TEAB ROUND." 

After the battle of Inkennan, the faces of many of the 
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dead still wore a smile, while others had a threatening ex- 
pression. Some lay stretched on their backs, as if friendly 
hands had prepared them for burial. Some were still 
resting on one knee, their hands grasping their muskets. 
In some instances the cartridge remained between the 
teeth, or the musket was held in one hand, and the other 
was uplifted as though to ward off a blow, or appealing to 
Heaven. The faces of all were pale, as though cut in 
marbie. As the wind swept across the battle-field, it 
waved the hair, and gave the bodies such an appearance 
of life that a spectator could hardly help thinking they 
were about to rise to continue the fight. Another surgeon, 
describing the appearance of the corpses on the field of 
Magenta, says that they furnish indubitable proof that 
many cease to exist without suffering the least pain. 
Those struck on the head generally lay with their faces 
on the ground, their limbs retaining the position they 
were in at the instant they were struck, and most of these 
still held their rifles ; showing that when the ball enters 
the brain, it causes such a sudden contraction of the 
muscles that there is not time for the hand to loose its 
hoid of the weapon before death. Another, peculiarity 
observed in the case of those who were wounded in the 
brain was the suddenness with which they died even when 
suspected to be out of danger. During the battle of 
Solferino, a rifleman was wounded in the head by a ball 
which passed through the skull and buried itself in the 
brain. His wound was dressed, and he was stretched on 
straw, with his head resting on his knapsack, like his 
wounded comrades. He retained the full use of his 
faculties, and chatted about his wound almost with in- 
difference, as he filled his pipe and lay smoking it. Never- 
theless, before he had finished it, death came upon him, 
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and he was found lying in the same attitude, with his 
pipe still in his teeth. He had never uttered a cry, or 
given any sign that he was suffering pain. In cases where 
the ball had entered the heart, nearly the same appearances 
were presented as in the cases of those who had been 
struck in the brain; death was what we term instantaneous, 
but it was not quite so swift as in the former case ; there 
was generally time for a movement in the act of dying. 
There was a Zouave, who had been struck full on the 
breast ; he was lying on his rifle, the bayonet was fixed, 
and pointing in such a way as showed that he was in the 
act of charging when struck. His head was uplifted, and 
his countenance still bore a threatening appearance, as if 
he had merely stumbled and fallen, and was in the act of 
rising again. Close by him lay an Austrian foot soldier, 
with clasped hands and upturned eyes, who had died in 
the act of praying. Another foot-soldier had fallen dead 
as he was in the act of fighting ; his fists were closed, one 
arm was in the act of warding off a blow, and the other 
was drawn back in the act of striking. On another 
battle-field several French soldiers lay in a line, with their 
bayonets pointing in the direction of the foe they were 
advancing against, when a storm of grape mowed them 
down. ««__ 

POETRY AND BUSINESS. 

Many of the most commonplace specimens of our species 
have attained to the most enviable social position ; because 
such was the aim and object of their lives. But the suitor 
of the Muses necessarily gives such unremitting attention 
to his art, and it has so much affinity to the strictly ideal, 
that both in its nature and the assiduity with which it has 
to be pursued, it is uncongenial to the stern traffic in the 
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world's mart, and much more so to its mean chicanery. 
There is no poetical debutante but has a conception of the 
sacrifice he is about to make when his first precocious 
effusion meets the eye of the public in the corner of a 
newspaper. Even if it were possible for him to shut his 
eyes to the woes of his poetical predecessors, there are 
always enough of matter-of-fact friends to direct his 
attention to the biography of Chatterton, and to remind 
him that Thorn was a beggar. What, then, induces him 
farther on the course he has begun % It is a resolution 
to purchase the enjoyments of the ideal at any cost ; to 
proceed independently of the prejudices of the present ; to 
speak to " spirits finely touched," in their native language, 
till the end of time. Man's life is so short, and his 
capacities so unsusceptible, that they must all be strenu- 
ously exerted to one tendency if anything great is to be 
achieved, and the poet has his art by volition, not by 
necessity; and it is one which, independent of natural 
temperament, can only be acquired by long years of unre- 
mitting toil and study. 

The poet is not naturally but conventionally impotent 
in matters of business \ and not specially the poet either, 
but great thinkers, who confine themselves more scrupu- 
lously to the real. The pettiest clerk in connexion with 
the Mint is known to have been able to overreach Sir 
Isaac Newton. Surely if the giant intellect of that great 
philosopher had ramified to meet the world's multitudinous 
exigencies, and drawn its nutriment, not from the occult 
and abstruse windings of science, but from the experience 
of ordinary life, something great might have been done, 
though infinitely mean and egotistical to what has been 
done. Dugald Stewart, the great metaphysician, said of 
Eobert Bums : "All the faculties of Burns's mind were, 
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Lytton: "Are you discontented with the world? This 
world was never meant for genius, to exist it must create 
another. What magician can do more ; nay, what science 
can do as much ? " But be that world as it may, yet in 
respect to sublunary matters, the votary of the Muses is 
still somewhat on the same footing as when the Greek 
beggar sung the battle-songs of his immortal Iliad, when * 
Otway and Savage starved, and Goldsmith wandered lorn 
by the " lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." Master-spirits 
that have scaled the rampart between merit and celebrity 
may pitch their tent pretty comfortably on the acme of 
Parnassus, but mediocrity may pass creditably in physic 
or forensic pursuits, or almost anywhere except in poetical 
composition. 

Si pauliun summo decessit, vergit ad imum. 

The numerous and squalid children of the Bathos must 
toil as laboriously on their pilgrimage to Helicon as the 
Palmers did to the holy sepulchre, and scramble up Par- 
nassus as Hannibal did up the Alps, and with no congrat- 
ulations but their own. We would naturally brand these 
madcaps as those who have resolved " against nature and 
their stars to write ; " but we are not sure but posterity 
may revoke our judgment, and brand us as undiscerning 
dolts. Sir Walter Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Camden, Marlowe, Lodge, Peele, Seldon, &c, 
were all men of the Elizabethan age, and two or three of 
them greater men of mark than their contemporary, 
" Immortal Will." We may remark that in him, however, 
we fail to find the poet a half mendicant, half ethereal 
being. The business of life, as well as its romance, engaged 
successfully some of the energies of the " myriad-minded 
Shakespeare." Perhaps, like Sir Walter Scott, the solici- 
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tude generally given to literary fame was exerted to 
accumulate a fortune and found a family. His disregard 
to literary reputation is well known. The prince of 
dramatists was a gentleman in the world's acceptation of 
the term ; but, taken all in all, Shakspeare is not one of 
nature's every-day productions* but a prodigy, cradled in 
the lapse of many centuries for paltry man and his little 
world. The matter-of-fact friends of the poetical neophyte 
have still cause to exclaim : 

" Ah, why did he write poetry. 
That hereto was so civil, 
And sell his soul for vanity 
To rhyming and the devil ? " 

The poet's pecuniary remunerations might keep up an 
air of comfort and respectability in the domicile of a 
plodding mechanic, presided over by an economical grisette 
or some industrious Dorothy Draggletail of a milkmaid ; 
but with the poet his high sentiment and circumscribed 
means are at fearful disparity. He has hitherto been a 
convivial and devil-may-carish sort of being — a gentleman 
of education and ton, — a decided devotee of the candle- 
burning-at-both-ends system— one that could, by rapid 
metamorphoses, make Croesus a gaberlunzie man. But 

Get thee back, sorrow — get thee back. 

Hurrah, gentlemen of the cacoethes scribendi and the 
clouted shoe ! Give me your hand, my trusty confreres, 
and we will follow Melpomene and the glorious sisterhood, 
through good report and evil, in all a poet's glorified rags 
and immortal tatters, to the end of the world ! 

Andrew Vomeb. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 

FROM " LEILA j OR THE SIEGE OF GRANADA." 

The sun was now sinking slowly through those masses of 
purple cloud which belong to Iberian skies; when, emerging 
from the forest, the travellers saw before them a small and 
lovely plain, cultivated like a garden. Rows of orange 
and citron trees were backed by the dark green foliage of 
vines ; and these, again, found a barrier in girdling copses 
of chesnut, oak, and the deeper verdure .of pines : while, 
far to the horizon, rose the distant and dim outline of the 
mountain range, scarcely distinguishable from the mellow 
colourings of the heaven. Through this charming spot 
went a slender and sparkling torrent, that collected its 
waters in a circular basin, over which the rose and orange 
hung their contrasted blossoms. On a gentle eminence, 
above this plain or garden, rose the spires of a convent : 
and though it was still clear daylight, the long and 
pointed lattices were illumined within ; and, as the horse- 
men cast their eyes upon the pile, the sound of the holy 
chorus — made more sweet and solemn from its own indis- 
tinctness, from the quiet of the hour, from the sudden and 
sequestered loveliness of that spot, suiting so well the 
ideal calm of the conventual life — rolled its music through 
the odorous and lucent air. 

But that scene and that sound, so calculated to soothe 
and harmonise the thought, seemed to arouse Almamen 
into agony and passion. He smote his breast with his 
clenched hand; and, shrieking rather than exclaiming, 
" God of my fathers ! have I come too late ? " buried his 
spurs to the rowels in the sides of his panting steed. Along 
the sward, through the fragrant shrubs, athwart the pebbly 
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and shallow torrent, up the ascent to the convent, sped 
the Israelite. Muza, wondering and half reluctant, fol- 
lowed at a little distance. Clearer and nearer came the 
voices of the choir ; broader and redder glowed the tapers 
from the Gothic casements : the porch of the convent 
chapel was reached ; the Hebrew sprang from his horse. 
A small group of the peasants dependent on the convent 
loitered reverently round the threshold : pushing through 
them, as one frantic, Almamen entered the chapel and dis- 
appeared. 

A minute elapsed. Muza was at the door; but the 
Moor paused irresolutely, ere he dismounted. " What is 
the ceremony ? " he asked of the peasants. 

" A nun is about to take the vows," answered one of 
them. 

A cry of alarm, of indignation, of terror, was heard 
within. Muza no longer delayed : he gave his steed to 
the by-stan&er, pushed aside the 1 heavy curtain that 
screened the threshold,' and was within the chapel. 

By the altar gathered a confused and disordered group 
— the sisterhood, with their abbess. Bound the conse- 
crated rail flocked the spectators, breathless and amazed. 
Conspicuous above the rest, on the elevation of the holy 
place, stood Almamen, with his drawn dagger in his right 
hand, his left arm clasped around the form of a novice, 
whose dress, not yet replaced by the serge, bespoke 
her the sister fated to the veil : and, on the opposite side 
of that sister, one hand on her shoulder, the other rearing 
on high the sacred crucifix, stood a stern, calm, command- 
ing form, in the white robes of the Dominican order : it 
was Tomas de Torquemada. 

" Avaunt, Abaddon ! " were the first words which 
reached Muza's ear, as he stood, unnoticed, in the middle 
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of the aisle : " here thy sorcery and thine arts cannot 
avail thee. Kelease the devoted one of God ! " 

"She is mine ! she is my daughter ! I claim her from 
thee as a father, in the name of the great Sire of Man ! " 

" Seize the sorcerer ! seize him ! " exclaimed the Inqui- 
sitor, as, with a sudden movement, Almamen cleared his 
way through the scattered and dismayed group, and stood 
with his daughter in his arms, on the first step of the con- 
secrated platform. 

But not a foot stirred — not a hand was raised. The 
epithet bestowed on the intruder had only breathed a 
supernatural terror into the audience; and they would 
have sooner rushed upon a tiger in his lair, than on the 
lifted dagger and savage aspect of that grim stranger. 

" Oh, my father ! " then said a low and faltering voice, 
that startled Muza as a voice from the grave — " wrestle 
not against the decrees of Heaven. Thy daughter is not 
compelled to her solemn choice. Humbly but devotedly, 
a convert to the Christian creed, her only wish on earth is 
to take the consecrated and eternal vow." 

" Ha ! " groaned the Hebrew, suddenly relaxing his hold, 
as his daughter fell on her knees before him, " then have 
I indeed been told, as I have foreseen, the worst. The 
veil is rent — the spirit hath left the temple. Thy beauty 
is desecrated ; thy form is but unhallowed clay. Dog ! " 
he cried, more fiercely, glaring round upon the unmoved 
face of the Inquisitor, "this is thy work : but thou shalt 
not triumph. Here, by thine own shrine, I spit at and 
defy thee, as once before, amidst the tortures of thy 
inhuman court. Thus — thus — thus — Almamen the 
Jew delivers the last of his house from the curse of 
Galilee ! " 

" Hold, murderer ! " cried a voice of thunder ; and an 
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armed man burst through the crowd and stood upon the 
platform. It was too late : thrice the blade of the Hebrew 
had passed through that innocent breast ; thrice was it 
reddened with that virgin blood. Leila fell in the arms 
of her lover; her dim eyes rested upon his countenance, as 
it shone upon her, beneath his lifted visor — a faint and 
tender smile played upon her lips — Leila was no more. 

One hasty glance Almamen cast upon his victim, and 
then, with a wild laugh, that woke every echo in the dreary 
aisles, he leaped from the place. Brandishing his bloody 
weapon above his head, he dashed through the coward 
crowd ; and, ere even the startled Dominican had fqund a 
voice, the tramp of his headlong steed rang upon the air : 
an instant — and all was silent 

But over the murdered girl leaned the Moor, as yet in- 
credulous of her death; her head, still unshorn of its 
purple tresses, pillowed on his lap — her icy hand clasped 
in his, and her blood weltering fast over his armour. 
None disturbed him; for, habited as the knights of 
Christendom, none suspected his faith ; and all, even the 
Dominican, felt a thrill of sympathy at his distress. How 
he came hither, with what object, — what hope, their 
thoughts were too much locked in pity to conjecture. 
There, voiceless and motionless, bent the Moor, until one 
of the monks approached and felt the pulse, to ascertain if 
life was indeed utterly gone. 

The Moor at first waved him haughtily away ; but when 
he divined the monk's purpose, suffered him in silence to 
take the beloved hand. He fixed on him his dark and . 
imploring eyes, and when the father dropped the hand, 
and gently shaking his head, turned away, a deep and 
agonising groan was all that the audience heard from that 
heart in which the last iron of fate had entered. Passion- 
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ately he kissed the brow, the cheeks, the lips, of the 
hashed and angel face, and rose from the spot. 

" What dost thou here ? and what knowest thou of yon 
murderous enemy of God and man ? " asked the Dominican, 
approaching. 

Muza made no reply, as he stalked slowly through the 
chapel The audience was touched to sudden tears. " For* 
bear ! " said they, almost with one accord, to the harsh 
Inquisitor ; " he hath no voice to answer thee." 

And thus, amidst the oppressive grief and sympathy of 
the Christian throng, the unknown Paynim reached the 
door, mounted his steed, and as he turned once more and 
cast a hurried glance upon the fatal pile, the by-standers 
saw the large tears rolling down his swarthy cheeks. 

Slowly that coal-black charger wound down the hillock, 
crossed the quiet and lovely garden, and vanished amidst 
the forest. And never was known, to Moor or Christian, the 
future fate of the hero of GraJhada. Whether he reached 
in safety the shores of his ancestral Africa, and carved out 
new fortunes and a new name ; or whether death, by dis- 
ease or strife, terminated obscurely his glorious and brief 
career, mystery — deep, and impenetrated even by the 
fancies of the thousand bards who have consecrated his 
deeds— wraps in everlasting shadow the destinies of Muza 
Ben Abil Gazan, from that hour, when the setting sun 
threw its parting ray over his stately form and his ebon 
barb, disappearing amidst the breathless shadows of the 
forest. Lord Lytton. 
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NOTES ON AET. 

J7110M " IIOlliE BUBHECTVJJ." 

Akd now that this dominant, central idea — which 
heart and soul, the motive power of the piece — is fa 

and moves you, examine the rest — the great Vulgs 
St Augustine Be Civ'Uate Dei, and Thomas Aquim 
the other old fellows, old and strong, lying all abou 
taken up and thrown down in restless search, how v. 
fully they are painted I or rather, how wonderful 
never think of them as painted ! and yet they a 
merely imitated — you don't mistake them for actual 
they are the realised ideas of books. And that i 
unspeakable scene, dim, yet unmistakable, lookii 
upon you from the back of his desk — the Agony 
Garden — carved and partly coloured and gilt; look i 
that is religious painting. Our Saviour on His 
" praying more earnestly " — the sleepers lying arc 
the mystic, heavy, sombre olive-trees, shutting o 
light of heaven, and letting the lanterns of those 
swords and staves " gleam among their stems ; hi 
was a thief, crouching, stealing on with his bag a 
crew, and the curse heavy upon him — all this is in 
all subordinate, and yet done to the quick, as if a 
Albert Diirer or Van Eyck had had his knife in the 
and his soul at his knife. Then, on the plasten 
behind the young monk is an oval portrait of Ale 
the Sixth, the tremendous Borgia, that prodigy oi 
and power — his face, what a contrast to the waste' 
beneath ! he is fat and flourishing, rosy and full ol 
and of the pride of life, insolent and at his ease ; 
like a young branch all but withered in the leaves 
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spring — the Vicar of God spreading like a green bay tree. 
He is holding up his two first fingers in the Apostolic 
benediction, with a something between a scowl and a leer- 
all this rendered, and yet nothing overdone. This portrait 
hangs on a rude drawing of the Crucifixion, as if by a young 
and adoring hand, full of feeling and with a touching un- 
certainty in the lines, as if the hand that traced it was 
unaccustomed and trembling; it conceals our Saviour's 
face. As we have said, the lattice has been opened, and 
the breath of the morning is flowing into the dark, stifling 
room. The night lamp has gone out, paling its ineffectual 
fires, and its reek is curling up and down, and away. 
This as a piece of handiwork, is wonderful. When you 
look narrowly into the picture, you see a chrysalis in the 
gloom, just opening its case, ready when struck by the 
light and heat to expand and fly. The sunlight throws 
across towards Borgia the rich blooms of the stained glass, 
the light made gloriously false in passing through its 
disturbing medium ; while the pure, white light oi heaven 
passes straight down upon the Word of God, and shines 
up into the face of the young reader. 

Such is a mere notion of this excellent picture ; it is 
painted throughout with amaaing precision, delicacy, 
sweetness, and strength, in perfect diapason from first 
to last, everything subordinate to the one master note. 
Every one will be surprised, and some may be shocked, at 
the face, and hands, and look of Luther, but let them 
remember where he is, and what he has been and is doing 
and suffering. This amount of pain gives a strange and 
true relish, if It is taken up and overpowered and trans- 
figured into its opposite by our knowledge that it was to 
be "but for a moment," and then the "far more exceeding '/" 
victory and joy. Dr John Brown- 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMOKTALITY, FKOM THE 
HOPES OF REUNION WITH THE BELOVED 
DEAR 

From "Devebeux." 

O Earth ! Reservoir of life, over whose deep bosom brood 
the wings of the Universal Spirit, shaking upon thee 
a blessing and a power — a blessing and a power to 
produce and reproduce the living from the dead, so 
that our flesh is woven from the same atoms which were 
once the atoms of our sires, and the inexhaustible nutri- 
ment of Existence is Decay ! O eldest and most solemn 
Earth, blending even thy loveliness and joy with a terror 
and an awe ! thy sunshine is girt with clouds, and circled 
with storm and tempest : thy day cometh from the womb 
of darkness, and retutneth unto darkness, as man returns 
unto thy bosom. The green herb that laughs in the valley, 
the water that sings merrily along the wood ; the many- 
winged and all-searching air, which garners life as a 
harvest, and scatters it as a seed ; all are pregnant with 
corruption, and carry the cradled death within them, as an 
oak banqueteth the destroying worm. But who that 
looks upon thee, and loves thee, and inhales thy blessings, 
will ever mingle too deep a moral with his joy? Let 
us not ask whence come the garlands that we wreathe 
around our altars, or shower upon our feasts : will they not 
bloom as brightly, and breathe with as rich a fragrance, 
whether they be plucked from the garden or the grave % 
Earth, my Mother Earth ! dark Sepulchre that closes 
upon all which the flesh bears, but Vestibule of the 
vast regions which the soul shall pass, how leapt my heart 
within me when I first fathomed thy real spell 1 
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Yes ! never shall I forget the rapture with which I 
hailed the light that dawned upon me at last! Never 
shall I forget the suffocating — the full — the ecstatic joy> 
with which I saw the mightiest of all human hopes accom- 
plished ; and felt, as if an angel spoke, that there is a life 
beyond the grave ! Tell me not of the pride of ambition 
— tell me not of the triumphs of science ; never had 
ambition so lofty an end as the search after immortality ! 
never had science so sublime a triumph as the conviction 
that immortality will be gained ! I had been at my ' 
task the whole night — pale alchymist, seeking from 
meaner truths to extract the greatest of all ! At the first 
hour of day, lo ! the gold was ( there ; the labour, for 
which I would have relinquished life, was accomplished ; 
the dove descended upon the waters of my soul. I 
fled from the house. I was possessed as with a spirit. I 
ascended a hill, which looked for leagues over the sleeping 
valley. A gray mist hung around me like a veil; I 
paused, and the great Sun broke slowly forth ; I gazed 
upon its majesty, and my heart swelled. " So rises the 
soul," I said, " from the vapours of this dull being ; but 
the soul waneth not, neither setteth it, nor knoweth it any 
night, save that from which it dawneth!" The mists 
rolled gradually away, the sunshine deepened, and the face 
of nature lay in smiles, yet silently, before me. It lay 
before me, a scene that I had often witnessed, and hailed, 
and worshipped ; but it was not the same; a glory had 
passed over it ; it was steeped in a beauty and a holiness, 
in which neither youth, nor poetry, nor even love, had 
ever robed it before ! The change which the earth had 
undergone was like that of some being we have loved — 
when death is past, and from a mortal it becomes an 
angel! 
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I uttered a cry of joy, and was then as silent as all 
around me. I felt as if henceforth there was a new 
compact between nature and myself. I felt as if every 
tree, and blade of grass, were henceforth to be eloquent 
with a voice, and instinct with a spell. I felt as if a 
religion had entered into the earth, and made oracles of all 
that the earth bears; the old fables of Dodona were 
to become realised, and the very leaves to be hallowed by a 
sanctity, and to murmur with a truth. I was no longer 
only a part of that which withers and decays ; I was no 
longer a machine of clay, moved by a spring, and to 
be trodden into the mire in which I had trod ; I was no 
longer tied to humanity by links which could never 
be broken, and which, if broken, would avail me not I 
was become, as by a miracle, a part of a vast, though 
unseen, spirit. It was not to the matter, but to the 
essences, of things that I bore kindred and alliance ; 
the stars and the heavens resumed over me their ancient 
influence ; and, as I looked along the far hills and the 
silent landscape, a voice seemed to swell from the stillness, 
and to say, " I am the life of these things, a spirit distinct 
from the things themselves. It is to me that you belong 
for ever and for ever ; separate, but equally indissoluble ; 
apart, but equally eternal !" 

I spent the day upon the hills. It was evening when I 
returned. I lingered by the old fountain, and saw the 
stars rise, and tremble, one by one, upon the wave. The 
hour was that which Isora had loved the best, and that 
which the love of her had consecrated the most to me. 
And never, oh, never, did it sink into my heart with 
a deeper sweetness, or a more soothing balm. I had once 
more knit my soul to Isora's ; I could once more look from 
the toiling and the dim earth, and forget that Isora had 
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left me, in dreaming of our reunion. Blame me not, you 
who indulge in a religious hope more severe and more 
sublime — you who miss no footsteps from the earth, nor pine 
for a voice that your human wanderings can hear no more 
— blame me not, you whose pulses beat not for the 
wild love of the created, but whose spirit languishes only 
for a nearer commune with the Creator — blame me not too 
harshly for my mortal wishes, nor think that my faith was 
the less sincere because it was tinted in the most unchang- 
ing dyes of the human heart, and indissolubly woven with 
the memory of the dead ! Often from our weaknesses our 
strongest principles of conduct are bora ; and from the 
acorn, which a breeze has wafted, springs the oak, which 
defies the storm. 

The first intoxication and rapture consequent upon the 
reward of my labour passed away ; but, unlike other 
excitement, it was followed not by languor, or a sated and 
torpid calm ; a soothing and delicious sensation possessed 
me — my turbulent senses slept j and Memory, recalling the 
world, rejoiced at the retreat which hope had acquired. 

I now surrendered myself to a nobler philosophy than 
in crowds and cities I had hitherto known. I no longer 
satirised — I inquired ; I no longer derided — I examined. 
I looked from the natural proofs of immortality to the 
written promise of our Father — I sought not to baffle men, 
but to worship Truth—! applied myself more to the 
knowledge of good and evil — I bowed my soul before the 
loveliness of Virtue; and though scenes of wrath and 
passion yet lowered in the future, and I was again 
speedily called forth — to act — to madden-*-to contend — . 
perchance, to sin — the Image is still unbroken, and the 
Votary has still an offering for its Altar ! 

Lord Lytton, 
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FROM "LIFE OF BURNS." 

" The child himself one cannot help observing now, in- 
capable as yet of any musical articulation, yet longing to 
be heard — seated by the wintry window pane alone, or in 
the orchard at the cottage gable in summer sunshine, or 
by the sheltering wood-side solitary in storms, bending 
forward as he sits or walks, oppressed under heavy head- 
aches ; musing dumb on the surrounding world with its 
impenetrable sense, and catching its prof oundest music too, 
a very far off, from tingling depths within him, which 
neither Gilbert nor the good Murdoch could ever hope to 
sound : or when the fit was off, devouring greedily the 
brief suggested printed page with meditative smile. How 
printed words in such and such relations to one another, 
stirring such passions in his breast, awakening such rev- 
eries in his brain, stimulating already to such daring 
secret rivalries — spontaneously, or by the help of man, 
came there at all ? To what limits by and by his own 
soul shall expand? With what lustre and harmony it 
shall fill this world of letters, books, and men ? being as 
yet, for himself and us, among its strangest problems! 
Let us look narrowly* reverentially, for a moment, believing 
reader, into all this. William Burness, the stern, taciturn, 
God-fearing man, and Agnes Brown, the pure-hearted, 
truthful, loving woman, with the rich red hair and great 
dark eyes, have begotten a miracle ; hav« become earthly 
co-editors for the world of a divinely-illuminated offspring. 
Is it not so? There can be no longer room for any 
reasonable doubt upon this subject. The finger of God is 
here. The simple-hearted Murdoch at last, with affection- 
ate admiration, begins to be aware of this. William him- 
self, according to tradition, already sees it, already knows 
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it ; and in whispers loud enough for the mother to hear 
(as if she knew it not !) reiterates in his decisive way, 
concerning this boy, that miraculous unfoldings shall yet 
come out of him. It was even so. Instincts like these 
in humble souls, from the mother and the night-watchers 
at Bethlehem downwards, are whispers from the invisible 
Shrine — infallible, eternal. The prophet of the People, in 
short ; the People's King had been born at Alloway. ,, 

Dr Hateley Waddell. 



A JOUENEY BY STAGE COACH. 

FROM FELIX HOLT THE RADICAL. 

You have not the best of it in all things, youngsters I 
The elderly man has his enviable memories, and not the 
least of them is the memory of a long journey in mid- 
spring or autumn on the outside of a stage coach. Poster- 
ity may be shot, like a bullet through a tube, by atmos- 
pheric pressure, from Winchester to Newcastle. That is 
a fine result to have among our hopes ; but the slow old- 
fashioned way of getting from one end of our country to 
the other is the better thing to have in the memory. The 
tube journey can never lend much to picture and narrative 
' — it is as barren as an exclamatory O I Whereas the 
happy outside passenger, seated on the box from the dawn 
to the gloaming, gathered enough of stories of English life, 
enough of English labours in town and country, enough 
aspects of earth and sky, to make episodes for a modern 
Odyssey. Suppose only that his journey took him through 
that central plain watered at one extremity by the Avon, 
at the other by the Trent. As the morning silvered the 
meadows with their long lines of bushy willows marking 
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the watercourses, or burnished the golden corn-ricks clus- 
tered near the long roofs of some midland homestead, he 
saw the full-uddered cows driven from their pasture to the 
early milking. Perhaps it was the shepherd, head servant 
of the farm, who drove them; his sheep dog following with 
a heedless unofficial air as of a beadle in undress. The 
shepherd, with a slow and slouching walk, timed by the 
walk of grazing beasts, moved aside, as if unwillingly, 
throwing out a monosyllabic hint to his cattle ; his glance, 
accustomed to rest on things very near the earth, seemed 
to lift itself with difficulty to the coachman. Mail or stage 
coach for him belonged to that mysterious distant system 
of things called " Gover , ment, ,, which, whatever it might 
be, was no business of his, any more than the most out- 
lying nebula or the coal sacks of the southern hemisphere ; 
his solar system was the parish ; the master's temper and 
the casualties of lambing-time were his region of storms. 
He cut his bread and bacon with his pocket-knife, and felt 
no bitterness except in the matter of pauper labourers, and 
the bad luck that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep- 
rot. He and his cows were soon left behind, and the 
homestead too, with its pond overhung by elder-trees, its 
untidy kitchen garden, and cone-shaped yew-tree arbour. 
But everywhere the bushy hedge-rows wasted the land 
with their straggling beauty* shrouded the grassy borders 
of the pastures with catkined hazels, and tossed their long 
blackberry branches on the corn-fields. Perhaps they were 
white with May, or starred with pale pink dog-roses ; per- 
haps the urchins were already nutting amongst them, or 
gathering the plenteous crabs. It was worth the journey 
>nly to see those hedge-rows, the liberal homes of unmar- 
ketable beauty — of the purple - blossomed ruby -berried 
nightshade, of the wild convolvulus climbing and spread- 
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ing in tendrilled strength, till it made a great curtain of 
pale-green hearts and white trumpets, of the many-tubed 
honey-suckle, which, in its most delicate fragrance, hid a 
charm more subtle and penetrating than beauty. Even if 
it were winter, the hedge-rows showed their coral, the 
scarlet haws, the deep crimson hips, with lingering brown 
leaves to make a resting-place for the jewels of the hoar- 
frost. Such hedge-rows were often as tall as the labourers' 
cottages, dotted along the lanes, or clustered into a small 
hamlet, their little dingy windows telling, like thick-filmed 
eyes, of nothing but the darkness within. The passenger 
on the coach-box, bowled along above such a hamlet, saw 
chiefly the roofs of it. Probably it turned its back on the 
road, and seemed to lie away from everything but its own 
patch of earth and sky, away from the parish church by 
long fields and green lanes, away from all intercourse 
except that of tramps. If its face could be seen, it was 
most likely dirty ; but the dirt was Protestant dirt, and 
the big, bold, gin-breathing tramps were Protestant tramps. 
There was no sign of superstition near, no crucifix or image 
to indicate a misguided reverence ; the inhabitants were 
.probably so free from superstition that they were in much 
less awe of the parson than of the overseer. Yet they 
were saved from the excesses of Protestantism by not 
knowing how to read, and by the absence of handloom 
and mines to be the pioneers of Dissent ; they were kept 
safely in the via media of indifference, and could have 
registered themselves in the census by a big black mark 
as members of the Church of England. Miss Evans. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FAZIO. 

Fazio and his wife Bianca mutually discant upon their wedded 
happiness. They talk of Bartolo the miser and Aldabella the 
beautiful and heartless flirt with whom Fazio had been en- 
amoured before his union with Bianca. Immediately after 
this scene, on the same night, Bartolo, the rich miser, is 
attacked by midnight assassins, and is mortally wounded. He 
has just strength left to stagger into Fazio's house, where he 
shortly afterward expires. Before his death, however, he 
acquaints Fazio where his riches are concealed, which he had 
eucceeded in saving from the hands of the robbers. Fazio 
relinquishes his favourite study of alchymy and possesses him- 
self of the miser's gold, burying him in his own garden and 
keeping from the world the secret of his death. Fazio grown 
rich, is an object of solicitude with Aldabella, to whose seduc- 
tive influence he yields. Bianca is made aware of the faith- 
lessness of her husband, and that the Council are deliberating 
upon the mysterious disappearance of Bartolo the miser. 
Stimulated by jealousy and the desire to wreak vengeance upon 
Aldabella, before the Council she implicates her husband in 
Bartolo's murder, acquainting them where to search for his 
body and his appropriated riches. Finally, as the acme of her 
triumph, she acquaints them where to apprehend her husband, 
viz., in the chamber of Aldabella. Although Fazio is admitted 
by the Council to be innocent of the murder of Bartolo, he 
pleads guilty to being in possession of his wealth, which alone 
is a capital offence by the laws of Florence, the scene of the 
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tragedy. Bianca relents and implores Aldabella and the 
Council to exert their influence to spare her husband's life. 
Faaio is executed, and his despairing wife having obtained 
from the Duke the promise of protection to her two infant 
children, dies immediately afterward. 



FROM "FAZIO." 

SCENE FIRST. 

In which connubial happiness, a Miser, and proud Beamy 

are described. 

A Room with Crucibles and Apparatus of Alchymy. 

fazio and bianca. 

Fazio. Why what a peevish envious fabulist 
Was he, that vowM cold wedlock's atmosphere 
Wearies the thin and dainty plumes of love ; 
That a fond husband's holy appetite, 
like the gross surfeit of intemperate joy, 
Grows sickly and fastidious at the sweets 
Of its own chosen flower ! — My own Bianca, 
With what delicious scorn we laugh away 
Such sorry satire I Tell me, Bianca, 
How long is 't since we weddqd ? 

Bianca. Would'st thou know 

Thy right and title to thy weariness? — 
Beyond two yearsv 

Fazio. Days, days, Bianca ! Love 

Hath in its calendar no tedious time, 
So. long as what cold lifeless souls call years. 
Oh, with my books, my sage philosophy, 
My infants, and their mother, time slides on 
So smoothly, as 'twere fallen asleep, forgetting 
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Its heaven-ordain&d motion. We are poor ; 
But in the wealth of love, in that, Bianca, 
In that we are Eastern Sultans. I have thought, 
If that my wondrous alchymy should win 
That precious liquor, whose transmuting dew 
Makes the black iron start forth brilliant gold, 
Were it not wise to cast it back again 
Into its native darkness ? 

Bianca. Out upon it ! 

Oh, leave it there, my Fazio ! — Leave it there !— 
I hate it ! — 'Tis my rival, — 'tis thy mistress. — 
Ay, this it is that makes thee strange and restless, 
A truant to thine own Bianca's arms, 
This wondrous secret. 

Fazio. Dost thou know, Bianca, 

Our neighbour, old Bartolo 1 

Bianca. Oh yes, yes — 
That yellow wretch, that looks as he were stained 
With watching his own gold : every one knows him 
Enough to loathe him. Not a friend hath he, 
Nor kindred nor familiar ; not a slave, — 
Not a lean serving wench : nothing e'er entered 
But his spare self within his jealous doors, 
Except a wandering rat ; and that, they say, 
Was famine-struck, and died there, What of him t 

Fazio. Yet he, Bianca, he is of our rich ones. 
There 's not a galliot on the sea, but bears 
A venture of Bartolo's ; not an acre, 
Nay, not a villa of our proudest princes, 
But he hath cramped it with a mortgage ; he, 
lie only stocks our prisons with his debtors. 
I saw him creeping home last night ; he shuddered 
As he unlocked his door, and looked around, 
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As if be thought that every breath of wind 

Were some keen thief ; and when he locked him in, 

I heard the grating key turn twenty times, 

To try if all were safe. I looked again 

From our high window by mere chance, and saw 

The motion of his scanty moping lantern ; 

And, where his wind-rent lattice was ill stuffed 

With tattered remnants of a money-bag, 

Through cobwebs and thick dust I spied his face, 

Like some dry wither-boned anatomy, 

Through a huge chest-lid, jealously and scantily 

Uplifted, peering upon coin and jewels, 

Ingots and wedges, and broad bars of gold, 

Upon whose lustre the wan light shone muddily, 

As though the New world had outrun the Spaniard, 

And emptied all its mines in that coarse hoveL 

His ferret eyes gloated as wanton o'er them, 

As a gross Satyr on a sleeping Nymph ; 

And then, as he heard something like a sound, 

He clapped the lid to, and blew out the lantern. 

But' I, Bianca, hurried to thy arms, 

And thanked my God that I had braver riches. 

Bianca. Oh then, let that black furnace burst : dash 
down 
Those ugly and misshapen jars and phials. 
Nay, nay, most sage philosopher, to-night, 
At least to-night, be only thy Bianca's. [She clings to him. 

Fazio (looking fondly at her). Why e'en the Prince of 
Bards was false and slanderous, 
Who girt Jove's bride in that voluptuous zone, 
Ere she could win her weary lord to -love ; 
While my earth-born Bianca bears by nature 
An ever-blooming csestus of delight ! 
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Bianco. So courtly and so fanciful, my Fazio ! 
Which of our dukes hath lent thee his cast poesies % 
Why such a musical and learn&d phrase 
Had softened the marchesa, Aldabella, 
That high signora, that once pampered thee 
Almost to madness with her rosy smiles ; 
And then my lady queen put on her winter, 
And froze thee till thou wert a very icicle, 
Had not the lowly and despised Bianca 
Shone on it with the summer of her pity. 

Fazio. Nay, taunt not her, Bianca, taunt not her ! 
Thy Fazio loved her once. Who, who would blame 
Heaven's moon, because a maniac hath adored it, 
And died in his dotage 1 E'en a saint might wear 
Proud Aldabella's scorn, nor look less heavenly. 
Oh, it dropped balm upon the wounds it gave, 
The soul was pleased to be so sweetly wronged, 
And misery grew rapturous. Aldabella ! 
The gracious ! the melodious ! Oh, the words 
Laughed on her lips ; the motion of her smiles 
Showered beauty, as the air-caressed spray . 
The dews of morning ; and her stately steps 
Were light as though a wingSd angel trod 
Over earth's flowers, and feared to brush away 
Their delicate hues ; ay, e'en her very robes 
Were animate and breathing, as they felt 
The presence of her loveliness, spread around 
Their thin and gauzy clouds, ministering freely 
Officious duty on the shrine where Nature 
Hath lavished all her skill 
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SCENE SECOND. 

Fazio* 8 fatal visit to Aldabella. 
Alt) a rella.. {Fazio behind.) 

Aid. My dainty bird doth Hover round the lure, 
And I must hood him with a skilful hand : 
Rich and renowned, he must be in my train, 
Or Florence will turn rebel to my beauty. 

[Appearing to perceive Fazio. 
Oh, my lord ! 
You 're timely come to take a long farewell, 
Our convent gates are rude, and black, and close ; 
Our Ursuline veils of such a jealous woof, 
There must be piercing in those curious eyes, 
Would know if the skin beneath be swart or snowy. 

Fazio. A convent for the brilliant Aldabella ! 
The mirror of all rival lovelinesses, 
The harp to which all gay thoughts lighty dance, 
Mewed in the drowsy silence of a cloister ! 

Aid. Oh, what regards it, if a blind man lie 
On a green lawn or on a steamy moor ! 
What heeds it to the dead and withered heart, 
Whose faculty of rapture is grown sere, 
Hath lost distinction between foul and fair, 
Whether it house in gorgeous palaces, 
Or mid wan graves and haggard sighs of care I 
Oh, there 's a grief, so with the threads of being 
Ravelled and twined, it sickens every sense : 
Then is the swinging and monotonous bell 
Musical as .the rich harp heard by moonlight ; 
Then are the limbs insensible if they rest 
On the coarse pallet or the pulpy down. 
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Fazio. What mean you, lady ? 

Aid. Oh, my lord, untold love—— 

Nay, Fazio gaze not on me so ;. my tongue 
Can scarcely move for the fire within my cheeks — 
It cankereth, it consumeth, — untold love. 
But if it burst its secret prison-house, 
And venture on the broad and public air, 
It leagueth with a busy fiend called Shame? 
And they both dog their game, till misery 
Fastens upon it with a viper's fang, 
And rings its being with its venomous coil. 

Fazio. Misery and thee united ! — oh, 'tis unnatural !— 
it were to couple 
The dove and kite within one loving leash. 
Ye must be divorced. 

A Id. Ah no, my lord ! we are too deeply pledged. 
Dost thou remember our old poet's * legend 
Over Hell gates — "Hope comes not here?" Where 

hope 
Comes not, is hell ; and what have I to hope ? 

Fazio. What hast to hope? — Thou'rt strangely beau- 
tiful 

Aid. Wouldst thou leave flattery thy last ravishing 
sound 
Upon mine ears ? — Tis kind, 'tis fatally kind. 

Fazio. Oh, no ! we must not part, we must not part • 
I came to tell thee something : what, I know not. 
I only know one word that should have been ; 

And that Oh ! I'll not say it Poison's at work! 

Now listen to me lady We must love. 

Aid. Love ! — Ay, my lord, as far as honesty. 

Fazio. Honesty ! — 'Tis a stale and musty phrase ; 

* Dante. 
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♦At least at court : and why should we be traitors 
To the strong tyrant Custom ? 

Aid. My Lord Fazio — 

Oh, said I my Lord Fazio I — thou 'It betray me : 

The bride — the wife — she that I mean My lord, 

I am nor splenetic nor envious ; 

But 'tis a name I dare not trust my lips with. 

Fazio. Bianca, O Bianca is her name; 
The mild Bianca, the soft, fond Bianca. 
Oh to that name (e'en in the church of God), 
I pledged a solemn faith. 

Aid. Within that church 

Barren and solitary my sad name 
Shall sound, when the pale nun professed doth wed 
That her cold bridegroom Solitude : and yet — 
Her right — ere she had seen you, we had loved. 

Fazio (frantically). Why should we dash the goblet 
from our lips, 
Because the dregs may have a smack of bitter ? 
Why should that pale and clinging consequence 
Thrust itself ever 'twixt us and our joys ? 

Aid. My lord, 'tis well our convent walls are 
high, , 
And our gates massy; else you raging tigers 
Might rush upon us simple maids unveiled. 

Fazio. A veil ! a veil ! why Florence will be dark 
At noonday : or thy beauty will fire up, 
By the contagion of its own bright lustre, 
The dull dead flax to so intense a brilliance, 
'Twill look like one of those rich purple clouds 
On the pavilion of the setting sun. 

Aid. My lord, I 've a poor banquet here within ; 
Wil't please you taste it 1 
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Fazio. Aye, wine, wine! « 

I '11 drown thee, thou officious preacher, here ! 

[Clasping his forehead. 
Wine, wine I [Exeunt. 



SCENE THIKD. 
Bianco* s Soliloquy, — her unfortunate determination. 

BlANCA, 80lu8. 

Bianca. Not all the night, not all the long, long night, 
Not come to me ! not send to me ! not think on me ! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost, 
I wander up and down these long arcades. 
Oh, in our old poor narrow home, if haply 
He lingered late abroad, domestic things 
Close and familiar crowded all around me ; 
The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 
Of the green lattice, the grey curtains' folds, 
The hangings of the bed myself had wrought, 
Yea e'en his black and iron crucibles, 
Were to me as my friends. But here ! oh, here ! 
Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly, 
All strange, all new in uncouth gorgeousness, 
Lofty and long, a wider space for misery — 
E'en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are unaccustomed, unfamiliar sounds — 
Oh, I am here so wearily miserable, 
That I should welcome my apostate Fazio, 
Though he were fresh from Aldabella's arms. 

Enter Pieko. 

Piero. Last night my lord did feast — 
Bianca. Speak it at once — Where ? where ? 



/ 
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Piero. Lady, at the Marchesa Aldabella's. 

Bianca. Thou liest, false slave: 'twas at the Ducal 
Palace, 
'Twas at the arsenal with the officers, 
'Twas with the old rich senator — 
The man with a brief name ; 'twas gaming, dicing, 
Riotously drinking. — Oh it was not there ; 
'Twas anywhere but there. 

Piero. It grieves me much ; but, lady, 'tis my fear 
Thou 'It find it but too true. 

Bianco. Hence ! hence ! A vaunt, 

With thy cold courteous face ! Thou seest I 'm wretched : 
Doth it content thee 1 Gaze — gaze — gaze ! — perchance 
Ye would behold the bare and bleeding heart, 
With all its throbs, its agonies. — O Fazio ! 

Piero. Nay, good my lady, give not entertainment 
To such sick fancies : think on lighter matters. 
I heard strange news abroad : the Duke's in council, 
Debating on the death of old Bartolo, 
The grey lean usurer. He 's been long abroad, 
And died, they think. 

Bianca. Well, sir, and what of that ? 

And have I not the privilege of sorrow, 
Without a menial's starting eye upon me ? 
Who sent thee thus to charter my free thoughts, 
And tell them where to shrink, and where to pause ? 
Officious slave, away ! — (Exit) — Ha ! what saidst thou ? 
Bartolo's death ! and the Duke in council ! — 
I '11 rend him from her, though she wind around him 
Like the vine around elm. I '11 pluck him off, 
Though the life crack at parting. — No, no pause ; 
For if there is, I shall be tame and timorous : 
That milk-faced mercy will come whimpering to me, 
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And I shall sit and meekly, miserably 

Weep o'er my wrongs. — Ha ! that her soul were fond 

And fervent as mine own ! I would give worlds 

To see her as he 's rent and racked from her. 

Oh, but she 's cold ; she cannot, will not feel. 

It is but half revenge : her whole of sorrow 

Will be a drop to my consummate agony. — 

Away, away : oh, had I winds to waft me ! 



SCENE FOURTH. 

Duke in Council. — Bianco! 8 disclosure. 

Enter Antonio. 

Antonio. My liege, a lady in the antechamber 
Boasts knowledge that concerns your this day's council 

Duke. Admit her. — (Enter Bianca.) — How ! what 
knowest thou of the death 
Of old Bartolo ? — be he dead in sooth ? 
Or of his riches ? 

Bianca. The east side o' the fountain, 
In the small garden of a lowly house, 
By the Franciscan convent, the green herbs 
Grow boon and freely, the manure is rich 
Around their roots : dig there, and you '11 be wiseR 

DvJce. Who tenanted this house 1 

Bianca. Giraldi Fazio. 

Duke. What of his wealth ? 

Bianca. There 's one in Florence knows 
More secrets than beseems an honest man. 

Duke. And who is he ? 

Bianca. Giraldi Fazio. 
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GonscUvo. My liege, I know him : 'tis the new-sprung 
signior 
This great philosopher. I ever doubted 
His vaunted manufactory of gold, 
Worked by some strange machinery. . 

Duke. Theodore, 
Search thou the garden that this woman speaks of. 
Captain Antonio, be 't thy charge to attach 
With speed the person of this Fazio. 

Bianca (rushing forward to Antonio), 

You '11 find him at the Marchesa Aldabella's : 

Bring him away — no mercy — no delay — 

Nay, not an instant. — (Aside.) Now have I widowed her 

As she has widowed me ! 

Duke. And thou, thou peremptory summoner ! 
Most thirsty after justice ! speak Thy name ? 

Bianca. Bianca. 

Duke. Thy estate wedded or single % 

Bianca. My lord 

Duke. Give instant answer to the court. 

Bianca. Oh, wedded, but most miserably single. 

Duke. Woman, thou palterest with our dignity. 
Thy husband's name and quality % — Why shakest thou, 
And drawest the veil along thy moody brow, 
As thou too wert a murderess 1 — Speak, and quickly. 

Bianca (faltering). Giraldi Fazio. 

Duke. Tis thy husband then — 
Woman, take heed, if, petulant and rash, 
Thou wouldest abuse the righteous sword of law, 
That brightest in the armoury of man, 
To a peevish instrument of thy light passions, 
Or furtherance of some close and secret guilt : 
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Take heed, 'tis in the heaven-stamped roll of sins, 

To bear false witness Oh, bnt 'gainst thy husband. 

Thy bosom's lord, flesh of thy flesh ! — To set 

The bloodhounds of the law upon his track ! 

If thou speakest true, stern justice will but blush 

To be so cheered upon her guilty prey. 

If it be false, thou givest to flagrant sin 

A heinous immortality. This deed 

Will chronicle thee, woman, to all ages, 

In human guilt a portent and an era : 

'Tis of those crimes whose eminent fame Hell joys at ; 

And the celestial angels, that look on it, 

Wish their keen airy vision dim and narrow. 



SCENE FIFTH. 
The Court' 8 award on Fazio. 

Duke. Giraldi Fazio, hear the court's award : 
First, on thy evil-gotten wealth the State 
Setteth her solemn seal of confiscation ; 
And for thyself 

Bianca (rushing forward). Oh, we 'II be poor again ! 
Oh, I forgive thee ! — We '11 be poor and happy ! 
So happy, the dull day shall be too short for us. 
She loved thee, that proud woman, for thy riches j 
But thou canst tell why I love Fazio. 

Duke. And for thyself — 'Tis in the code of Heaven, 
Blood will have blood — the slayer for the slain. 
Death is thy doom — the public, daylight death. 
Thy body do we give unto the wheel : 
The Lord have mercy on thy sinful soul ! 
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Bianco. Death ! — Death ! — I mean not that ! ¥e 

mean not that ! 
What's all this waste and idle talk of murther? 
He slay a man — with tender hands like his ? — 

With delicate mild soul ? Why, his own blood 

Had startled him ! I Ve seen him pale and shudder- 
ing 
At the sad writhings of a trampled worm : 
I 've seen him brush off with a dainty hand 
A bee that stung him. Oh, why wear ye thus 
The garb and outward sanctity of the law ? 
What means that snow upon your reverend brows, 
If that ye have no subtler apprehension 
Of some inherent harmony in the nature 
Of bloody criminal and bloody crime ? 
'Twere wise t' arraign the soft and silly lamb 
Of slaughtering his butcher : ye might make it 
As proper a murderer as my Fazio. 

Duke. Woman, the irrevocable breath of Justice 
Wavers not : he must die. 

Bianea. Die ! Fazio die ! 

Ye grey and solemn murderers by charter ! 

Ye ermined manslayers ! when the tale is rife 

With blood and guilt, and deep and damning, oh, 

Ye suck it in with cold insatiate thirst : 

But to the plea of mercy ye are stones, 

As deaf and hollow as the unbowelled winds. 

Oh, ye smooth Christians in your tones and looks, 

But in your hearts as savage as the tawny 

And misbelieving African ! ye profane, 

Who say, " God bless him ! God deliver him I " 

While ye are beckoning for the bloody axe, 

To smite the unoffending head ! — his head !^ 
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My Fazio's head ! — the head this bosom cherished 
With its first virgin fondness. 

Duke. Fazio, hear. 

To-morrow's morning sun shall dawn upon thee : 
But when he setteth in his western couch, 
He finds thy place in this world void and vacant 

Bianca. To-morrow morning ! — Not to-morrow morn- 
ing! 
Oh, I am mad, wildly, intensely mad. 
'Twas but last night the moon was at the full j 
And ye, and ye, the sovereign and the sage, 
The wisdom and the reverence of all Florence, 
E'en from a maniac's dim disjointed tale, 
Do calmly judge away the innocent life, 
The holy human life, the life God gave Jn™ r 

Duke. Giraldi Fazio, hast thou ought to plead 
Against the law that with imperious hand 
Grasps at thy forfeit life 1 

Fazio. My liege, this soul 

Rebels not, nay, repines not at thy sentence : 
Yet, oh ! by all on earth, by all hereafter, 
All that hath cognisance o'er unseen deeds, 
Blood is a colour stranger to these hands. 
But there are crimes within me deep and black, 
That with their clamorous and tumultuous voices 
Shout at me, " Thou shouldest die, thy sins are deadly • * 
Nor dare my oppressed heart return, " 'lis false." 

Bianca. But I, I say, 'tis false : he is not guilty : 
Not guilty unto death : I«say he is not. 
God gave ye hearing, but ye will not hear; 
God gave ye feeling, but ye will not feel ; 
God gave ye judgment, but ye falsely judge. 

Duke. Captain Antonio, guard thy prisoner. 
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If it be true. blood m mot cm tiry xmL 

Yet tlra cfcpcS^ net ?4 £&e cfear^ erf robbery ! 

Thou dost not Bobbery, ly tfee laws of Florence, 
Is sternly coded as a deadly crime: 
Uieref ore, I bit again. Giraldi Fazki, 
The Lord have mercy en thy sinful soul ! 

BiaMC* (tmMg and detaimtMg Amrioi. My lord ! my 
lord ! we have two babes at home — 
They cannot speak yet ; bat, your name, my lord, 
And they ahaD lisp it, ere they lisp mine own — 
Ere that poor culprit's yonder, their own father's. 
Befriend us, oh, befriend us ! lis a title 
Heayen joys at, and the hard and savage earth 
Doth break its sullen nature to delight in — 

The destitute's sole friend And thou pass too 1 

Why, what a common liar was thy face, 

That said the milk of mercy flowed within thee ! 

Ye 're all alike.— Off ! off !— Ye 're all alike. 

[Exeunt all but Fazio, the Officer, and Biaxca. 

Bianea (creeping to Fazio). Thou wilt not spurn me, 
wilt not trample on me, 
Wilt let me touch thee — I whose lips have slain thee. 
Oh, look not on me thus with that fond look — 
Pamper me not, for long and living grief 
To prey upon — Oh, curse me, Fazio — 
Kill me with cursing : I am thin and feeble — 
A word will crush me — anything but kindness. 

Fazio. Mine own Bianea ! I shall need too much mercy 
Or ere to-morrow, to be merciless. 
It was not well, Bianea, in my guilt 
To cut me off — thus early — thus unripe : 
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It will be bitter, when the axe falls on me, 

To think whose voice did summon it to its office.—* 

No more — no more of that : we all must die. 

Bianca thou wilt love me when I 'm dead : 

I wronged thee, but thou 'It love me when I'm dead. 



3CENE SIXTH. 

Scene — A prison. 

Fazio and Bianca. 

Fazio. Let's talk of joy, Bianca : we '11 deceive 
This present and this future, whose grim faces 
Stare at us with such deep and hideous blackness : 
We '11 fly to the past. Dost thou remember, love, 
Those gentle moonlights, when my fond guitar 
Was regular, as convent vesper hymn, 
Beneath thy lattice, sometimes the light dawn 
Came stealing on our voiceless intercourse, 
Soft in its grey and filmy atmosphere % 

Bianca. Oh yes, oh yes ! — There '11 be a dawn to-mor- 
row 
Will steal upon us. — Then, oh then 

Fazio. Oh, think not on 't ! — 
And thou rememberest too that beauteous evening 
Upon the Arno ; how we sailed along, 
And laughed to see the stately towers of Florence 
Waver and dance in the blue depth beneath us. 
How carelessly thy unretiring hand 
Abandoned its soft whiteness to my pressure ? 

Bianca. Oh yes ! To-morrow evening, if thou close 

Thy clasping hand, mine will not meet it then — 
Thou 'It only grasp the chill and senseless earth. 
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Fazio. Thou busy, sad remembrancer of evil ! — 
How exquisitely happy have we two 
Sate in the dusky and discoloured light, 
That flickered through our shaking lattice bars ! 
Our children at our feet, or on our laps, 
Warm in their breathing slumbers, or at play 
With rosy laughter on their cheeks ! — Oh God ! — 
Bianca, such a flash of thought crost o'er me, 
I dare not speak it. 

Bianco. Quick, my Fazio ! 

Quick, let me have 't — to-morrow thou It not speak it. 

Fazio. Oh, what a life must theirs be, those poor inno- 
cents ! 
When they have grown up to a sense of sorrow — 
Oh, what a feast will they be for rude misery ! 
Honest men's boys and girls, whene'er they mingle, 
Will spurn them with the black and branded title, 
" The murderer's children." Infamy will pin 
That pestilent label on their backs ; the plague spot 
Will bloat and blister on them till their death-beds ; 
And if they beg — for beggars they must be — 
They'll drive them from their doors with cruel jeers 
Upon my riches, villanously style them 
" The children of Lord Fazio, the philosopher." 

Bianca. To-morrow will the cry begin, to-morrow- 
It must not be, and I sit idle here. 
Fazio, there must be in this wide, wide city, 
Piercing and penetrating eyes for truth, 
Souls not too proud, too cold, too stern for mercy. 
I '11 hunt them out, and swear to our service. 
Ill raise up something— oh, I know not what — 
Shall boldly startle the rank air of Florence 
With proclamation of thy innocence. 
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I '11 raise the dead ! I '11 conjure up the ghost 

Of that old rotten thing, Bartolo ; make it 

Cry out f the market-place, " Thou didst not slay h\m \ n 

Farewell, farewell ! If in the walls of Florence 

Be anything like hope or comfort, Fazio, 

I '11 clasp it with such strong and steadfast arms, 

I'll drag it to thy dungeon, and make laugh 

This silence with strange uncouth sounds of joy. 



SCENE SEVENTH. 

Aldabella and Bianca. 

Bianca, Lady, there is one — 

Fie, fie upon this choking in my throat — 
One thou didst love, Giraldi Fazio : 
One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio. — 
He 's doomed to die, to die to-morrow morning ; 
And lo 'tis eve already ! — 

Aid. He is doomed 1 — 

Why then the man must die. — 

Bianca. Nay, gentle lady, 

Thou 'rt high-born, rich, and beautiful : the princes, 
The prime of Florence wait upon thy smiles, 
Like sunflowers on the golden light they love. 
Thy lips have such sweet melody, 'tis hung upon 
Till silence is an agony. Did it plead 
For one condemned, but oh most innocent, 
'Twould be a music the air would fall in love with 
And never let it die, till it had won 
Its honest purpose. 

Aid. What a wanton waste 

Of idle praise is here ! 
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Bianca. Nay, think— oh, think ! 

What 'tis to give again a forfeit life : 
Ay, such a life as Fazio's ! — Frown not on me : 
Thou thinkest that he 's a murderer — 'tis all false : 
A trick of Fortune, fancifully cruel, 
To cheat the world of such a life as Fazio's. 
Aid. Frivolous and weak : I could not if I would. 
Bianca. Nay, but I '11 lure thee with so rich a boon — 
Hear — hear, and thou art won. If thou dost save hi™, 
It is but just he should be saved for thee. 
I give him thee — Bianca — I his wife : — 
I pardon all that has been, all that may be— 
Oh, I will be thy handmaid ; be so patient — 
Calmly, contentedly, and sadly patient — 
And if ye see a pale or envious motion 
Upon my cheek, a quivering on my lips, 
Like to complaint — then strike him dead before me. 
Thou shalt enjoy all — all that I enjoyed : — 
His love, his life, his sense, his soul be thine ; 
And I will bless thee, in my misery bless thee. 

Aid. What mist is on thy wild and wandering eyes % 
Knowest thou to whom and where thou playest the raver? 

I, Aldabella, whom the amorous homage 

Of rival lords and princes stirs no more 

Than the light passing of the common air — 

I, Aldabella, when my voice might make 

Thrones render up their stateliest to my service — 

Stoop to the sordid sweepings of a prison ? 

I— 

Bianca. Proud-lipped woman, earth's most gorgeous 
sovereigns 

Were worthless of my Fazio ! 

Hadst thou loved him, I had pardoned, pitied thee : 
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We two had sate, all coldly, palely sad ; 
Dropping, like statues on a fountain side, 
A pure, a silent, and eternal dew. 
Hadst thou ontwept me, I had loved thee for 't- 
And that were easy, for I 'm stony here. 

[Putting her hand t 

Aid. Ho there ! to the hospital for the lunatic 
Fetch succour for this poor distrest — 

Bianco. What sa 

pardon me, I came not to upbraid thee. — 
Think, think — I '11 whisper it, I '11 not betray th 
The air 's a tell-tale, and the walls are listeners : 
Think what a change I Last night within thy ch 
(I '11 not say in thy anna ; for that displeases th 
And sickens me to utter ;) and to-night 

Upon a prison pallet, straw, hard straw ; 
For Eastern perfumes, the rank noisome air ; 
For gentle harpings, shrilly clanking chains ; — 
Nay, turn not off : the worst is yet to come. 
To-morrow at his waking, for thy face 
Languidly, lovingly down drooping o'er him. 
The scarred and haggard executioner. 

Aid. (turning away). There is a dizzy tn 
mine eye ; 
But I must dry the foolish dew for shame. 
Well, what is it to me J I slew him not ; 
Nay, nor denounced him to the judgment-seat. 

1 but debase myself to lend free hearing 
To such coarse fancies. 
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SCENE EIGHTH. 

The Prison — totally dark, except a lamp. 
Fazio, Philario, and Bianca. 

Fazio. I thank thee : 'twas a melancholy hymn ; 
Bat soft and soothing as the gale of eve, 
The gale, whose flower-sweet breath no more shall pass 

o'er me. 
Oh, what a gentle ministrant is music 
To piety — to mild, to penitent piety ! 
Oh, it gives plumage to the tardy prayer, 
That lingers in our lazy earthly air, 

And melts with it to heaven To die, 'tis dreary ; 

To die a villain's death, that 's yet a pang. 
But it must down : I have so steeped my soul 
In the bitter ashes of true penitence, 
That they have put on a delicious savour, 
And all is halcyon quiet, all within. 

Bianca ! — Where is she 1 — why comes she not ? 

Yet I do almost wish her not to come, 
Lest she again enamour me of life. 

Phil. Hast thou no charge to her, no fond bequest 1 — 
It shall lose little by my bearing it. 

Fazio. Oh yes, oh yes ! — I have her picture here : 
That I had seen it in one hour of my life, 
In Aldabella's arms had it looked on me, 
I should have had one sin less to repent of. 
I 'm loth the coarse and vulgar executioner 
Should handle it with his foul gripe, or pass 
His ribald jests upon it. — Give it her. 

[With the picture he draws out some gold, on which 
he looks with great apparent melancholy. 
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Phil. And this too, sir % 

Fazio. On, touch it not, Philario ! 
Oh, touch it not ! — 'tis venomous, 'tis viperous ! 
If there be bottomless sea, unfathomed pit 
In earth's black womb — oh, plunge it, plunge it deep, 
Deep, dark ! or if a devil be abroad, 
Give it to him, to bear it whence it came, 
To its own native HelL — Oh no, no, no ! — 
He must not have it : for with it he '11 betray 
More men, more noble spirits than Lucifer 
Drew down from heaven. This yellow pestilence 
Laid waste my Eden ; made a gaudy bird of me, 
For soft Temptation's silken nets to snare. 
It crept in to us — Sin came with it — Misery 
Dogged its foul footsteps— ever-deepening Sin, 

And ever-darkening Misery. Philario, 

Away with it ! — away ! — (Takes the picture). Here 's fairer 

gazing. 
Thou wouldest not think these smooth and smiling lips 
Could speak away a life — a husband's life. 
Yet ah ! I led the way to sin — I wronged her : 
Yet, Heaven be witness, though I wronged her, loved her 
Even in my heart of heart. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bianca. Who 's that, Bianca, 
That 's loved so deeply 1 Fazio, Fazio, Fazio- 
It is that morrow ! — 

Fazio. Nay, look cheeringly : 
It may be God doth punish in this world 
To spare hereafter. 

Bianca. Fazio, set me loose ! — 
Thou claspest thy murderess. 
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Fazio. No, it is my love, 
My wife, my children's mother ! — Pardon me, 
Bianca ; but thy children — 1 11 not see them : 
For on the wax of a soft infant's memory 
Things horrible sink deep, and sternly settle. 
I would not have them, in their after-days, 
Cherish the image of their wretched father 
In the cold darkness of a prison-house. 
Oh, if they ask thee of their father, tell them 
That he is dead, but say not how. 

Enter Antonio, Officer. 

Antonio. Prisoner, 
Thine hour is come. 

Bianca. It is not morning yet — 

Where is the twilight that should usher it ? 
Where is the sun, that should come golden on ? 
Ill-favoured liar, to come prate of morning, 
With torchlight in thy hand to scare the darkness, 

Antonio. Thou dost forget; day's light ne'er pierceth 
here : 
The sun hath kindled up the open air. 

Bianca. I say, 'tis but an hour since it was evening, 
A dreary, measureless, and mournful hour, 
Yet but an hour. 

Fazio. I will obey thee, officer ! 

Bianca. Oh! not yet — 

They shall not kill thee — by my faith, they shall not ! 
I '11 clasp mine arms so closely round thy neck, 
That the red axe shall hew them off, ere shred 
A hair of thee : I will so mingle with thee, 
That they shall strike at random, and perchance 
Set me free first 



s 
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[The bell sounds, her grasp relaxes, and she stands torpid.] 
Fazio {kissing her, which she does not seem to be con- 
scious of). Farewell, farewell, farewell ! — 
She does not feel, she does not feel . — Thank Heaven, 
She does not feel her Fazio's last, last kiss ! — 
One other ! — Cold as stone — sweet, sweet as roses. [Exit. 
Bianca (slowly recovering). Gone, gone ! — he is not air 
yet, not thin spirit ! — 

He should not glide away — he is not guilty 

Ye murder and not execute — Not guilty. 

[Exit, followed by Philaeio. 



FINAL SCENE. 

A magnificent apartment in the Palace of Aldabella— 
Every appearance of a ball prolonged till morning. 

Duke, Lords, <fcc. 

Duke. 'Tis late, 'tis late ; the yellow morning light 
Streams in upon our sick and waning lamps. 
It was a jocund night ; but good my friends, 
The sun reproves our lingering revelry ; 
And angry at our scorning of his state, 
Will shine the slumber from our heavy eyes. 

Gonsalvo. There *s one, my liege, will sleep more calm 
than we : 
But now I heard the bell with iron tongue 
Speak out unto the still and solemn air 
The death-stroke of the murderer Fazio. 

Duke. So, lady fare thee well : our gentlest thanks 
For thy fair entertaining. — Ha ! what 's here ? 
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Enter Bianca, followed by Philabio. 

Bianca. Ha ! ye Ve been dancing, dancing — so have I : 
But mine was heavy music, slow and solemn — 
A bell, a bell : my thick blood rolPd to it, 
My heart swung to and fro, a dull deep motion. 

(Seeing Aldabella.) 

Tis thou, 'tis thou ! — I came to tell thee something. 

Aid. {alarmed and shrieking). Ah me 1 ah me I 

Bianca. Nay, shrink not — I '11 not kill thee : 
For if I do, I know in the other world, 
Thou 'It shoot between me and my richest joys. — 
Thou shalt stay here — I'll have him there — all — all of him. 

Duke. What means the wild-hair'd maniac ? 

Bianca {moving him aside). By and by 

To Aid. I tell thee, that warm cheek thy lips did stray on 
But yesternight, 'tis cold and colourless . 
The breath, that stirr'd among thy jetty locks, 
That was such incense to thee — it is fled : 
The voice, that called thee then, his soul of soul — 
I know it — 'twas his favourite phrase of love— 
I 've heard it many a time myself — 'twas rapturous ; 
That mild, that musical voice is dumb and frozen : 
The neck whereon thine arms did hang so tenderly, 
There 's blood upon it, blood — I tell thee, blood. 
Dost thou hear that ? is thy brain fire to hear it I 
Mine is, mine is! 

Ihde. Tis Fazio's wife. 

Bicmea, It is not Fazio's wife. — Have the dead wives I 
Ay, ay, my liege, and I know thee, and well — 
Thou art the rich-robed minister of the laws ! 
fine laws ! rare laws ! most equitable laws ! 
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Who robs his neighbour of his yellow dust, 

Or his bright sparkling stones, or such gay trash— 

Oh, he must die, die for the public good. 

And if one steal a husband from his wife, 

Do dive into her heart for its best treasure, 

Do rend asunder whom Heaven link'd in one— 

Oh, they are meek, and merciful, and milky — 

'lis a trick of human frailty Oh, fine laws ! 

Bare laws ! most equitable laws ! 

Duke. Poor wretch, 
Who is it thus hath wrong'd thee ? 

Bianca. I tell thee, that rich woman — she — My liege. 
I '11 speak anon — my lips do cling together — 
There 's dust about my tongue — I cannot move it. 

Aid. My liege, thou wilt not harken to the tale 
Of a mad woman, venting her sick fancies 
Upon a lady of my state and honour. 

Duke. Lady, there is one state alone, that holds 
Above the range of plumed and restless Justice 
Her throned majesty — the state of Virtue. — 
Poor sad distraught, speak on. 

Bianca. I am not mad, 
Thou smooth-lipp'd slanderer ! — I have been mad, 
And then my words came vague, and loose, and broken ; 
But now, there 's mode and measure in my speech. 
I '11 hold my brain ; and then I '11 tell my tale 
Simply and clearly — Fazio, my poor Fazio — 
He murder'd not — he found Bartolo dead. 
The wealth did shine in his eyes, and he was dazzled. 
And when that he was gaily gilded up, 
She, she, I say (nay, keep away from her, 
For she hath witchcraft all around her), she 
Did take him to her chamber Then, 
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Ay then, I madden'd.— -Hark ! hark I hark ! — the bell, 
The bell that I set knoUing — hark !— Here, here, 
Massy and cold it strikes — Here, here. {Clasping her 
forehead,) 

Duke. If this be true— — 

Phil. My liege, it is the tale 
That Fazio told me ere he died. 

Bianca. Ay, sir, 
The dying lie not — he, a dying man, 
Lied not — and I, a dying woman, lie not : 
For I shall die, spite of this iron here. 

Duke to Aid. There is confession in thy guilty 
cheeks. 
Thou high-born baseness ! beautiful deformity ! 
Dishonour' d honour ! — How hast thou discredited 
All that doth fetter admiration's eye, 
And made us out of love with loveliness I 
I do condemn thee, woman, by the warrant 
Of this my ducal diadem, to put on thee 
The rigid convent vows : there bleach anew 
Thy sullied breast : there temper thy rank blood ; 
Lay ashes to thy soul ; swathe thy hot skin 
In sackcloth ; and God give thee length of days, 
To atone, by this world's misery, this world's sin. 

[Exit Aldabella. 

Bianca. Bless thee, Heaven bless thee ! — Yet it must 
not be. 
My Fazio said we must forgive her — Fazio 
Said so ; and all he said is best and wisest. 

Duke. She shall have her desert : — aught more to ask 
of us? 

Bianca. My children thou 'It protect the m my 
liege, 
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Make them not rich ; let them be poor and honest. 

Duke. I will, I will 

Bianca. Why then 'tis time, 'tis time. 
And thou believest he is no murderer ? [Duke bows assent. 
Thou 'It lay me near him, and keep her away from us. 
It breaks, it breaks, it breaks — it is not iron. [Dies. 

Bey. Henry Hast Milman. 



FROM « HENRY EIGHTH." 

Wohey. Faeewell, a long farewell to all my greatness J 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, - 
And when be thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his shoot ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me : and now has left me, 
"Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes' favour ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
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Never to hope again. 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Cromwell. I have no power to speak, Sir. 

Wol. "What, amazed 
At my misfortunes 1 Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline 1 Nay, if you weep, 
I 'm falTn indeed. 

Cram. How does your Grace ? 

Wol. Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now, and I feel within me, 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and, from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour. 
Oh, 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Cram, I 'm glad your Grace has made that right use 
of it. 
• Wol. I hope I have : I 'm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
T endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad 1 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That 's somewhat sudden 

But he *s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highness' favour, and do justice 
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For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him ! 
What more ! 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome ; 

Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That 's news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull'd me down: 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 
I am a poor falTn man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 
, (That sun I pray may never set) I 've told him 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my Lord, 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
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The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 
WoL I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman 

Let '8 dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it, 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then 
(TW the image of his Maker) hope to win by 't ? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle Peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and Truth's ; then if thou f all'st, O Crom- 
well 
Thou f alTst a blessed martyr. Serve the Kin g 
And pr'ythee lead me in— 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny 'tis the King's. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Bad I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



> 
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Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 
WoL So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven do dwell ! 

William Shakspeare. 



FROM "CAIN." 

Enter Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zillah. 

Adam, A voice of woe from Zillah brings me here.— 
What do I see? — Tis true I — My son ! — my son ! 
Woman, behold the serpent's work, and thine ! 

[To Eve. 

Eve* Oh ! speak not of it now ! the serpent's fangs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved, Abel I 
Jehovah ! this is punishment beyond 
A mother's sin to take him from me ! 

Adam. Who, 

Or what hath done this deed % — Cain, since thou 
Wert present ; was it some more hostile angel, 
Who walks not with Jehovah ] or some wild 
Brute of the forest ? 

Eve. Ah ! a vivid light 
Breaks through, as from a thunder-cloud ! yon brand, 
Massy and bloody ! snatch'd from off the altar, 
And black with smoke, and red with 

Adam. Speak, my son I 

Speak, and assure us, wretched as we are, 
That we are not more- miserable still. 

Adah, Speak, Cain ! and say it was not thou I 

Eve. It was. 

I see it now — he hangs his guilty head, 
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And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong — 

Cain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal, 
Which grief wrings from our parent. 

Eve. Hear, Jehovah ! 
May the eternal serpent's curse be on him ! 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate : May 

Adah. Hold ! 

Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son — 
Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother, • 
And my betrothed. 

Eve. He hath left thee no brother — 

ZUlah no husband — me no son 1 — for this 
I curse him from my sight for evermore ! 
All bonds I break, between us, as he broke 
That of nature, in you — death 1 death ! 
Why didst thou not take me, who first incurr'd thee ? 
Why dost thou not so now ? 

Adam. Eve ! let not this 

Thy natural grief, lead to impiety ! 
A heavy doom was long f orespoken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such sort as may show our God that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 

Eve (pointing to Cain). His mil 1 1 the will of yon in- 
carnate spirit . 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him ! and his agonies, 
Drive him forth o'er the wilderness, like us 
Prom' Eden, till his children do by him 
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As he did by his brother ! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night — snakes spring up in his path- 
Earth's fruit be ashes in his mouth — the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be streVd 
With scorpions. May his dreams be of his victim. 
His waking a continual dread of death ! 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip t 
May every element shun or change to him ! 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man ! 
Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou Wert their sire ! 
May the grass wither from thy feet ! the woods 
Deny thee shelter ! earth a home ! the dust 
A grave ! the sun his light ! and heaven her God ! 

[Exit Evk, 

Adam. Cain ! get thee forth : we dwell not more together. 
Depart ! and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 

Adah. Oh part not with him thus, my father : do not 
Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his head ! 

Adam. I curse him not : his spirit be a curse. 
Come, Zillah ! 

Zillah. I must watch my husband's corse. 

Adam. We will return again, when he is gone 
Who has provided for us this dread office. 
Come, Zillah ! 

Zillah. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay, 

And those lips once so warm — my heart ) my heart ! 

[Exeunt Adam, dec, Zillah weeping* 

LobA Byron. 
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FROM " SARDANAPALUS." 

Oh ! for that — I love the stars, 
I love to watch them in the deep blue vault, 
And to compare them with my Myrraha's eyes; 
I love to see their rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates' wave, 
As the bright breeze of midnight crisps the broad 
And rolling water, sighing through the sedges 
Which fringe his banks : but, whether they may be 
Gods, as some say, or the abodes of gods, 
As others hold, or simply lamps of night, 
Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know nor care not. 
There's something sweet in my uncertainty 
I would not change for your Chaldean lore ; 
Besides, I know of these all clay can know 
Of aught above it, or below it — nothing, 
I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty— 
When they shine on my grave I shall know neither. 

Ibid. 



FROM "ROMEO AND JULIET." 

Borneo. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound, — 
But, soft ! What light through yonder window breaks ? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

[Juliet appears above, at a window. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
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And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. 
It is my lady ; Oh, it is my love ; 

Olj, that she knew she were ! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing : What of that 1 

Her eye discourses, I will answer it. 

I am too bold, 'tis not to me it speaks : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head, 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 

As day-light doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand i 

Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Juliet. Ay me ! 

Rom. She speaks : — 

Oh, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturn'd wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo ! Wherefore art thou Romeo % 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I '11 no longer be a Capulet. 
What 's in a name 1 that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Borneo would, were he not Romeo called ; 
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Retain that dear perfection which owes, 
Without that title : — Borneo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and I '11 be new baptized 
Henceforth I never will be Borneo. 

Jul. What man art thou, that, thus bescreen'd in night 
So stumblest on my counsel 1 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself 
Because it it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word 

Jul. My ears have yet not drunk a "hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the sound ; 
Art thou not Borneo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike. 

Jul. How cam'st thou hither, tell me % and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ! 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch these walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 

Rom. Alack 1 there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 

Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their sight ; 

And, bvt thou love me, let them find me here ; 

*' z 
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My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death, prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whose direction found'st thou out this place t 

Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to inquire : 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandize. 

Jul. Thou knowest the mask of night is on thy face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke ; but farewell, compliment ! 
Dost thou love me ? I know, thou wilt say — Ay ; 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou swearest, 
Thou mayest prove false ; at lovers' perjuries* 
They say, Jove laughs. Oh, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or if thou thinkest I am too quickly won, 
I '11 frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but, else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou mayest think my 'haviour light 
But trust me, gentleman, I '11 prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess ; 
But that thou overheard'st, ere I was 'ware, 
My true love's passion : therefore pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discover' d. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow, 
That tips with ailver all these fruit-tree top s 

Jul. Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
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That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom. What shall I swear by 1 

Jul. Do not swear at all ; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 

Rom. If my heart's dear love 

Jul. Well, do not swear ; although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say — it lightens. Sweet, good night ! 
This bed of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good-night, good-night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast. 

Rom. Oh, wilt; thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 

Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request it : 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it % for what purpose, love? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep : the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear some noise within : Dear love, adieu ! 

[Nurse calls mithiiu 
Anon, good nurse ! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit, 

Rom. blessed, blessed night ! I am afear'd, 
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Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial 

Re-enter Juliet, above. 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good-nighty indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 
By one that I '11 procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot 1 11 lay, 
And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world. 

[Within: Madam.] 
I come, anon : — But if thou meanest not well, 
I do beseech thee, — [Within: Madam.] By and by, I 

come : — 
To cease thy suit* and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul ; 

Jul. A thousand times good-night ! [Exit. 

Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy light- 



Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books ; 
But love from love towards school with heavy looks. 

Re-enter Juliet again, above. 

Jul. Hist ! Romeo, hist ! — Oh, for a falconer's voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 
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Jul. Romeo ! 

Rom. My sweet ! 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee % 

Rom. By the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail ; 'tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. . 

Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I '11 still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone : 
And yet no farther than a lady's bird ; 
Who lets him hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again. 
So loving jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird 

Jul. Sweet, so would I ; 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good-night, good-night ! parting is such sweet sorrow,-. 
That I shall say — " good-night," till it be morrow. \Exti. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast! — 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell ; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to telL [Exit. ' 

William Shaksfeare. ~~ 
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FROM "THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." 

Scene. — Venice. A Public Place. 

Characters. — Shylock, Bassanio, and Antonio (the 

Merchant). 

Shy. Three thousand dueats, — well ! . 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well ! 

Bass. For the which, asl told you, Antonio shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound, — welL 

Bass. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me % Shall 
[ know your answer? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound ! 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man ! 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary 1 

Shy. Oh no, no, no, no ; — my meaning in saying he is 
a good man is (to have you understand me), that he is 
sufficient : yet his means are in supposition : — he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Eialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventures he hath, 
squandered abroad. But ships are but boards, sailors but 
men: — there be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and 
land-thieves ; — I mean, pirates; and then there is the peril 
of waters, winds, and rocks :— The man is, notwithstand- 
ing, sufficient ; — three thousand ducats ! — I think I may 
take his bond. 

* 

Bass. Be assured, you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may; and that I may be 
assured, — I will bethink me : — May I speak with Antonio 1 
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Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork 1 to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into I I will 
buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, nor pray with you. — What news on the Bialto ? 
/—Who is he comes here 1 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass, This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. [Aside.'] How like a fawning publican he looks 1 
I hate him for he is a Christian ! 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis* and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice; 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest :— Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him ! 
. Bass. Shylock, do you hear % 

Shy. I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats : What of that f 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me : But soft : How many months 
Do you desire % — [To Ant.] Rest you fair, good signior ; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

AtU. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow! 
By taking* nor by giving of excess, 
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Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I '11 break a custom : — [To Bass.] Is he yet possessed 

How much you would 1 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months 1 — 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told me so. 
Well, then, your bond ; and, let me see. — But hear you ; 
Methought you said, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's sheep— 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third 

Ant. And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Shy. No, not take interest, not, as you would say, 
Directly interest ; mark what Jacob did. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
But sway'd and fashion'd by the hand of heaven : — 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shy. I cannot tell ; — I make it breed as fast 

Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.— 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; — 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. — 
0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — 'tis a good round sum,— 
Three months from twelve, — then let me see the rate— — 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you? 
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Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
On the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances ; 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ;— 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe 
You call me misbeliever ; cut-throat dog ; 
And spat upon my Jewish gaberdine ; — 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help.— 
Go to then. You come to me, and you say, 
" Shylock, we would have moneys ; " — you say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold. Moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
" Hath a dog money 1 is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats % " or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this : — 

1 Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn'd me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me — dog ; and for these courtesiea 
I'll lend you thus much moneys ? ,f 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again ; 
To spit on thee again ; to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
That, if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm f 
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I would be friends with yon, and have your love ; 
Forget the shames that you have stain'd me' with ; 
Supply yonr present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys ; and you '11 not hear me :«— 
This is kind I offer. 

Bass. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show : — 
Go with me to a notary ; seal me there 
Your single bond ; and (in a merry sport) 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
. Exprcss'd in the conditions, let the forfeit 
Be nominated — for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant. Content in faith ; I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me ; 
I '11 rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it ; 
Within these two months, — that *s a month before 
This bond expires, — I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham, what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray ye, tell me this :-— 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour I extend this friendship ; 
If he will take it, — so ; if not, — adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 
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Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; — 
See to my house, — left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; — and presently 
I will be with you, [Exit. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

B<m. I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on ; in this there can be no dismay ; 
My ships come home a month before the day. [Exeunt 



THE CELEBEATED TRIAL SCENE. 
Scene- — Venice. A Court of Justice. 

Enter the Duke, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Sala- 

rino, and Salanio. 

Duke. What ! is Antonio here % 

Ant. Beady, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee ; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, — an inhuman wretch 
Incapable of pity, void and empty 
From any drachm of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard » 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit; 
The very tyranny and rage of his, 
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Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court 
Salan. He *s ready at the door : — he comes, my lord 

Enter Shylock. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, — and I think so too, — 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice , 
To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought 
Thou 'It show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ! 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh), 
Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ;— 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enough to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint ; 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train d 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy. I have possess'd your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : — 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You '11 ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I '11 not answer that : 
But, say it is my humour : Is it answered 3 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
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And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 

To have it ban'd ? What ! are you answertt yet ? 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 

Some, that are mad if they behold a cat. — 

Now, for your answer : — 

As there is no firm reason to be render'd, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 

Why he, a harmless, necessary cat ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answer'dl 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty* 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What ! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice! 

Ant. I pray you — think you question with the Jew ! 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood 'bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard, 
As seek to soften that, — than which what 's harder !-— 
His Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain. conveniency, 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will 



1 
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Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here are six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, — I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none? 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchas'd slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you, — 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs 1 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season' d with such viands ! You will answer, — 
The slaves are ours. — So do I answer you. 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought ; 'tis mine, and I will have it : 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand for judgment : — answer, shall I have it ? 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court. 
Unless Bellario, — a learned doctor, — 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 

Salar. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters ; call the messenger. 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man ! courage yet ! 
The Jew shall have my blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood 

Ant I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
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Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me ; 
Yon cannot better be employ d, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nebissa, dressed like a lawyer's clerk. 

Duke. Come yon from Padua, from Bellario % 

Ner. From both, my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 

[Presents a letter. 

Bass. [To Shy.] Why dost thou whet thy knife so 
earnestly? 

Shy. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 

Gra. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy. No ! — none that thou hast wit enough to make 

Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, — 
The souls of animal* inf use themselves 
Into the trunks of men : — thy currish spirit 
Govern d a wolf, who, hang'd for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 
And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, staiVd, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so load : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he t 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you 11 admit him. 
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Duke. With all my heart : — some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
But here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand.— came you from old Bellario % 

For. I did, my Lord. 

Duke. Tou are welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court % 

For. I am inf prm'd throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew % 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock both stand forth, 

For. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

For. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 
[To Ant.] You stand within his danger, do you not ? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

For. Do you confess the bond 1 

Ant. I do. 

For. Then must the Jew be merciful 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

For. The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes j 
'lis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, — 
The attribute to awe and majesty,- — 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
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But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself : 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law, — 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por. Is he not able to discharge the money 1 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court : 
Tea, thrice the sum : if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart. 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth ; and I beseech you, 
Wrest for once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will 

Por. It must not be : — there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! — 

wise young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Par. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

2 a 



^ 
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Shy. Here 'tis, most reverend doctor,— here it is. 

For. Shylock, there 's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, — I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor. 
It doth appear thou art a worthy judge ; 
You know the law ; your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you, by the law 
(Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar), 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

For. Why, then, thus it is : — 
You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy. noble judge ! excellent young man ! 

For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath fall relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 'Tis very true : wise and upright judge I— 
How much more elder, art thou than thy looks 1 

For. Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : — 
So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Nearest his heart, — those are the very words. 

For. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh the flesh I 
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Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock (on your charge), 
To stop his wounds lest he should bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond 1 

Por. It is not so express'd j — But what of that 1 
'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; it is not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you anything to say? 

Ant. But little ; I am arm'd, and well prepared.— 
Give me your hand, Bassanio : fare you well J 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom : — it is still her use, 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty : from which with lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me on; 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 
Say, how I loved you ; speak me fair in death, 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you should lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I '11 pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Pass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Who is as dear to me as life itself ; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteem'd above thy life ; 
I would lose all, — ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom I protest I love; 
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I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Shy. These be the Christian husbands : I have a 
daughter ; — 
Would any of the stock of Barabbas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! — 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast, — 
The law allows it, and the court awards it 

Shy. Most learned judge ! — A sentence ; come, prepare. 

Por. Tarry a little : — there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are " a pound of flesh:" — 
Take then thy bond, — take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew, a learned judge ! 

Shy. Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shalt see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir'st. 

Gra. O learned judge ! — Mark, Jew, a learned judge ! 

Shy. I take this offer then, — pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Por. Soft. 

The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft — no haste ; 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 
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Gra. O, Jew, an upright judge ! a learned judge ! 

For. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more, 
Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, — nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Daniel ! a Daniel, Jew ! — 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

For. Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy forfeiture. 

Shy.' Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

For. He hath refused it in the open court ; 
He shall have merely justice, — and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I ; — a second Daniel ! — 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal % 

For. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil give him good of it ! — 
I '11 stay no longer question. 

For. Tarry, Jew — 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved against an alien, 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state, 
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And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. — 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st : 
For it appears by manifest proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra. Beg that thou may'st have leave to hang thyself; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Duke. That thou shajt see the difference of our spirit, — - 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : — 
For half thy wealth it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Por. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra. A halter gratis ; — nothing else, for Heaven's sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, — 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter ; 
Two things provided more — That for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian. 
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The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

For. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. 

For. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence : 
I am not well ; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening, thou shalt have two godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more. 
To bring thee to the gallows, not to the font. 

William Shakspeark 



FROM "JULIUS (LESAR." 
Enter Cassius and Brutus. 

Cos. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. Not I. 

Tas. I pray you dd. 

Bru. I am not gamesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. — 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires : 
I '11 leave you. 

Cos. Brutus, I do observe you now of late :• — 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 
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Be not deceived : If I have veiTd my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 

Of late, with passions of some difference,— 

Conceptions only proper to myself; — 

Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours ; 

But let not therefore my good friends be grieved 

(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) ; 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face % 

Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, — by some other things. 

Cos. 'Tis just : — 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard 
Where many of the best respect in Rome-?- 
Except immortal Caesar — speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cos. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, — I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
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That of yourself which you yet know not o£ 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 

To stale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protester ; if you know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And, after, scandal them ; or if you know 

That I profess myself in banqueting 

To all the rout : — then hold me dangerous. [A shout 

Bru. What means this shouting ? — I do fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cos. Ay, do you fear it % 
Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well : — 
But, wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me 1 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cos. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus* 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Csesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
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Caesar said to me, " Dar'st thou, Cassias, now 

Leap with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?" — Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : so, indeed he did. — 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy : — 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cried, " Help irie, Cassius, or I sink." 

I, as iEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder, 

The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber, 

Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 

A wretched Creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spaiii, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : — 'tis true, this god did shake. 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre : I did hear him. groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him ! and write his speeches in their books ! 

Alas ! it cried, " Give me some drink, Titinius," 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. [A shout* 

Bru. Another general shout I 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 
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Cos. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
like a Colossus ; and we, petty men, 
Walk under his hnge legs, and peep about. 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. — 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : — 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus, and Caesar : — What should be in that Caesar % 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours % 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, — 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. [A shottt. 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed. 
Borne, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man ! 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Borne, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
Oh ! you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brooktt 
The infernal devil to keep his state in Borne, 
As easily as a king. 

Bra. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter : for this present, 
I would not — so with love I might entreat you — 
Be any further moved. What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
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Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 

[Three shouts. 
The games are done, and Caesar is returning. 

Cos. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to day. 

Bru. I will do so : — But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train. 

Cos. Casca will tell us what the matter is. [Music, 

Enter Standards ofP.R.Q.S. — Lictors — Lepidus, Antony, 
Cmsar — Standards — a Star — Golden Eagles — Silver 
Eagles — Guards — Senators — r Trkbonius, Casca, 
Cinna — Popilius, Decius, and Metellus — they all 
pass off except Casca. 

Casca, You pulTd me by the cloak : — Would you speak 
with me ? 

Bru. Ay, Casca— ^Tell us what hath chanced to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not % 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what hath chanced. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him ; and being 
offer'd him, he put it by with the back of his hand — thus, 
and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cos. They shouted thrice : What was the last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was 't ; and he put it by thrice, — 
every time gentler than the other ; and at every put by, 
mine honest neighbours shouted. 
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Cos. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Ccuca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it; 
it was mere foolery; I did not mark it. — I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown ; and, as I told you, he put it 
by once ; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 
nave had it Then he offered it to him again ; then he 
put it back again ; but, to my thinking, he was very loth 
to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered it the third 
time ; he put it the third time by ; and still, as he refused 
it, the rabblement hooted, and clapped their chopped hands, 
and threw up their nightcaps, and uttered such a deal of 
stinking breath (because Caesar refused the crown) that it 
had almost choked Caesar ; for he swooned, and fell down 
at it : And, for mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear 
of opening my lips, and receiving the bad air. 

Cos. But soft, # I pray you ! What ! did Caesar swoon ? 

Casca. • He fell down in the market-place, and f oam'd at 
the mouth and was speechless. 

Bru. "Ks very like he hath the falling sickness. 

Cos. No. Caesar hath it not ; but you and I 
And honest Casca, we Ve the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; but I am 
sure Caesar fell down : — If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, and hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased 
them, as they used to do the players in the theatre, I am 
no true man. 

Bru. What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Casca, Marry, before he fell down, — when he perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the crown — he 
plucked me ope his doublet and offered them his throat to 
cut. — An I had been a man of any occupation, if I would 
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not have taken him at a word, I would I might die among 
the rogues : — and so he fell. When he came to himself 
again, he said, if he had done or said anything amiss, he 
desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three 
or four wenches, where I stood, cried, " Alas, good soul !" 
— and forgave him with all their hearts : but there 's no 
heed to be taken of them; if Caesar had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came thus sad away 1 

Casca. Ay. 

Cos. Did Cicero say anything 1 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cos. To what effect? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I 'U ne'er look you i' the 
face again : But those that understood him smiled at one 
another, and shook their heads ; but, for mine own part, 
it was Greek to me. — Fare you well. There was more 
foolery yet, if I could remember it. — Farewell both. 

< [Exit Casca. 

Bru. For this time I will leave you. 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cos. I will do so. [Exeunt 

Scene — Rome — The Capitol. 

Caesar (seated), Antony, Lepidus, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, 
Senators, and others, discovered. 

Enter Popilius Lenas. 

Pop. [To conspirators.] I wish your enterprise to-day 
may thrive. 
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Cos. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you welL 

Bru. What said Popilus Lenas ? 

Cos. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discover'd 

Bru. Look how he makes to Caesar. Mark him. 

Cos. Casca, be sudden ; for we fear prevention. — 
Brutus, what shall be done 1 If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall, turn back ; 
For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant : 
Popilius Lenas speaks not of our purposes : 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

[Exeunt Trebonius and Antony. 

Cos. Trebonius knows his time : for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Bru. He is address'd ; press near and second him. 

Cos. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Cces. Are we all ready % — What is now amiss, 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart :— [Kneeling to Ccesar. 

C<B8i I must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 
Into the law of children. Be not fond 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thaVd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; — I mean, sweet words, 
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Low-crooked courtesies, and base spaniel fawning : — 

Thy brother by decree is banish'd ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cor oat of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without a cause 

Will he be satisfied. 

Met, [Rising.] Is there no voice more worthy than my own 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear, 
For the repealing of my banished brother ? 

Bru. [Knteling.] I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, 
Caesar, 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal 

C<B8. What, Brutus ! 

Cos. [Kneeling,] Pardon, Caesar : — Caesar, pardon : 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Gees. I could be well moved, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there *s but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world : 'tis furnish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion : and, that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this, — 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
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Cin. [Kneeling.] Oh, Caesar— 

Cces. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec, Great Caesar— 

C(E8. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me J 

[Casca stabs Caesar in the neck. He then is 
stabbed by the other Conspirators, and at 
last by Marcus Brutus. 

Ca»s. Et tu Brute ?— Then fall Caesar. 

[Cms&r falls, and dies. 

Bru. Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 

Cos. Bun hence, proclaim it — cry about the streets, 
"Liberty, Freedom, and Enfranchisement !" 

Bru. People, and senators ! — Be not affrighted > 
Fly not ; stand still : Ambition's debt is paid. 
There is no harm intended to your persons, 
Nor to no Boman else : — so tell them, Lenas. 

Cos. Leave us Popilius ; lest that the people, 
Bushing on us, should do your age some mischief* 

Bru. Do so : — [Exeunt Popilius Lenas and Lepidus, 
And let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 

ftnter Teebonius. 

Cos. Where *s Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his house amazed. 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run^ 
Ab it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates ! we '11 know your pleasure ; — 
That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time > 
And drawing days put, that men stand upon. 

Cos. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

2b 
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Bru. Grant that, and then Is death a benefit. 
On, Romans, on ; — 

With hands and swords besmeared in Caesar's blood. 
Thus walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let 's all cry, Peace ! Freedom I and Liberty ! 

Gas. How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 
That now at Pompey's basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Gas. So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty ! 

Casca. What ! shall we forth ? 

Cos. Ay, every man away : 
Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Eome, 

Enter Servius. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? A friend of Antony's* 
Ser. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; — 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : — 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was migjhty, bold, royal, and loving ; 
Say, I love Brutus,. and I honour him : 
Say, I fear'd Caesar, honoured him, and loved him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
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So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Through the hazards of this untrod state, 
"With all true faith. — So says my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch'd. 

Ser. I '11 fetch him presently. [Exit Skrvtus. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cas. I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much. 

Enter Antony and Servius. 

Bru, But here comes Antony : — Welcome Mark Antony. 

Ant. O, mighty Caesar, dost thou lie so low ! 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ! — Fare thee welL— 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else there be let blood, who else is rank ; 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death-hour ; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if ye bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purple hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O, Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
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Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, — > 

As, by our hands, and this our present act, 

You see we do, — yet see you but our hands ; 

Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful, 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 

And our hearts, 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

.With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cas, Your voice shall be as strong as any man's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude (beside themselves with fear), 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant, I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand, — 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; — 
Yours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; — 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all — alas i what shall I say ! 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. — [Bending over the body. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, 'tis true : 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes,— 



s 
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Most noble — in the presence of thy corse ! 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy bloody 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ? — Here wast thou bayed, brave hart ! 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy death. 

Cos, Mark Antony — 

Ant Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cos. I blame you not for praising Caesar so : 
But what compact mean you to have with us 1 
Will you be pricked in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant, Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Swayed from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you will give me reasons, 
Why, and wherein, Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. — 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant That 's all I seek : — 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cos, Brutus, a word with you. — [Aside,'] You know not 
what you do. Do not consent, 
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That Antony speak in his funeral : 

Know you how much the people may be moved 

By that which he will utter 1 

Bru. [Aside.] By your pardon : — 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death :— 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. — 
It shall advantage, more than do us wrong. 

Cos. [Aside.] I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
* Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's body. — 
You shall not, in your funeral speech, blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar ; 
And say, you do 't by our permission : 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended 

Ant. Be it so ; 
I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all but Antony and SEEViua 

Ant. [Kneeling at the feet of Coesar.] Oh, pardon me, 
thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever livfcd in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 
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A corse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 
Shall camber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, raging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall, in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry " Havoc ! " and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial 



Scene — The Forum. 

Enter Brutus and a throng of Citizens. 

[Brutus goes into the Rostrum. 

3d Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence J 

JBru. Be patient till the last 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine 
honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that you may 
believe: censure me in your wisdom; and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this assembly,— any dear friend of Caesar, to him I say, 
that Brutus 1 love to Caesar was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Caesar, this 
is my answer, — -not that I loved Caesar less, but that I 
loved Home more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and 
die all slaves ; than that Caesar were dead, to live all free 
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men ? As Caesar .loved me, I weep for him ; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him; 
but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for 
his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour ; and 
death for his ambition. Who is here so base that would 
be a bondsman ? . If any, speak; — for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude that would not be a Eoman ? If any, 
speak ; — for him have I offended. Who is here so vile 
that will not love his country ] If any, speak ; — f or him 
have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Cit. None, Brutus, none. '[Several speaking at once. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Caesar than you should do to Brutus. The question of 
his death is enrolled in the Capitol : his glory not extenu- 
ated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, 
for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others, with Cesar's body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying— a place in the commonwealth — as which 
of you shall not ? With this I depart ; that as I slew my 
best lover for the good of Borne, I have the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my country to need my death. 

Cit live, Brutus, live, live ! 

1st Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

2d Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3d Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Mh Cit. Caesar's better parts 
now be' crown'd in Brutus. 

1st Cit. We '11 bring him to his house with shouts and 
clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen, 
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2d Cit. Peace ; silence ! Brutus speaks. 

1st Git. Peace, ho ! 

Bra. Good countrymen, let me depart alone ; 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. — 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit Beutus. 

1st Cit. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

3c? Git. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We '11 hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus' sake, J am beholden to you. 

4th Cit: What does he say of Brutus? 

3d Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake, 
He finds himself beholden to us all. 

4&h Cit. 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1st Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3d Cit. Nay, that 's certain : 
We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

2d Cit. Peace ; let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans, 

Cit. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears! 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones : — 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault : 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man \ — 
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So are they all ; all honourable men), 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captires home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill :— 

Bid this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept :— 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him t 

Oh judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1st Cit. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

2d Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter 
Caesar had great wrong. 

3d Cit Has he, masters ? 

I fear there will be a worse come in his place. 

4:tk Cit. Mark'd ye his words. He would not*take the 
crown; 
Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 
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1st Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2d Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3c? Cit. There 's not a nobjer man in Eome than Antony. 

4th Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : — now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, — 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : — 

I will not do them wrong '; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here 's a parchment with the seal of Caesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 

And they would go arid kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

4th Cit. We '11 hear the will : read it, Mark Antony. 
Cit. The will, the will ; we will hear Caesar's will 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad : — 

'lis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 

Por if you should, what would come of it 1 
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4th Cit. Bead the will, we will hear it, Antony ; 
Yon shall read us the will,— -Caesar's wilL 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will you stay a while I 
I have, o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; I do fear it 

4th Cit They were traitors :— not honourable men. 

Cit The will ! the testament 2 

2d Cit They were villains, murderers. The will ! read 
the will! 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will % 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

Cit Come down. 

2d Cit Descend. [He comes down from the pulpit, 

Zd Cit You shall have leave. 

Aih Cit. A ring ; stand round. 

1st Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 

2d Cit Koom for Antony ; — most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 

Cit. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on : 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made ; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it ; 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
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If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 

Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude (more strong than traitor's arms) 

Quite vanquish'd him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. [Pause. 

Oh, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ! what weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded 1 Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr'd as you see, with traitors. 

1st Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

2d Cit. O noble Caesar ! • 

3d Cit. Owofulday! 

4th Cit. traitors, villains ! 

1st Cit. most bloody sight ! 

2d Cit. We will be revenged : — revenge : about, — seek, 
— burn, — fire, — kill, — slay ! — let not a traitor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1st Cit Peace there : hear the noble Antony. 

2d Cit. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, we '11 die with 
him. 

Ant Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 
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What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer yon. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you knew me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That loves his friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell* you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds (poor, poor dumb mouths), 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Kome to rise in mutiny. 

Git. We '11 mutiny. 

1st Git. We 'U burn the house of Brutus. 

3d Git. Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak 

Git. Peace, ho ! hear Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves % 
Alas, you know not. — I must tell you then : — 
You have forgot the will I told you o£ 

Git. Most true ; the will ; let 's stay and hear the will 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2d Cit. Most noble Caesar : we '11 revenge his death. 

Zd Cit. royal Caesar I 
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Ant Hear me with patience. 

Cit. Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures. 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar : when comes such another f 

1st Cit. Never, never :— come, away, away : 
We '11 burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

■2d Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

8c? Cit. Pluck down benches. 

4ih Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

[Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 

William Shakspearb. 



FKOM " THE WIFE." 

Scene — The Vestibule before the Ducal Palace at Mantua. 

Characters — St Pieree and Ferrardo. 

St Pier. [Solus.] Here be my seat upon the palace steps, 
Although they hang me from the portico-— 
Have a heart, Poverty I thou hast naught to lose— 
Nor land, nor mansion, nor habiliments, 
That thou should'st play the craven ! That thou calPst 
Thy life — what is it ? Hunger I — Nakedness ! r 
A lodging 'neath the eaves ! ten scornful looks 
For one of pity ; and that one a proof 
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That thou 'rt an anguish to the aching sight ! 
Then what car'st thou for cuffs 1 Nay, cuff again, 
That they may fall the heavier ! — satisfied 
That he, who brains thee, does thee — Poverty, — 
A thousand times the good he does thee ill ! — ' 
Come — keep the portal of the mighty duke 
"Who made thee what thou art ; nor let him pass 
'Till from his fear thou wring'st an alms, or else 
A quick release obtainest from his wrath ! 

Fer. [Entering, ,] Be sure thou keep'st the hour. 

St Pier. Talk of the fiend, 
They say, and here he comes ! — here comes the duke. 

Fer. Ho ! clear the vestibule ! 

St Pier. Great duke, descend ! 
No retinue doth stop your gracious way I 
Here is no throng, — for Poverty sits here, 
Craving a foot of your fair palace steps, 
For lack of better resting-place. 

Fer. Who are you ? — 
What do you here 1 

St Pier. Wait, mighty duke, an alms ! 
I could not ask the humble craftsman one, — 
I used to cuff him ; nor the tradesman one, — 
I used to ma£e him doff his cap to me ; — 
Nor yet the merchant one, — he gave me way, 
Or I gave him my shoulder ; — nor the courtier, — 
My hilt I handled soon as he touched his ; — 
In brief, I passed by all degrees of men, 
To beg an alms of thee, most gracious duke. 

Fer. Here ! 

St Pier. What ! a florin ! give it to the street. 
For the abased eye of vagrantry. — 
I make no livelihood of raggedness t 
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Fer. Scorn'st thou my gift ? 

St Pier. Thy gift and thee, great duke ! 
Nay, frown not ! choler doth disturb digestion, 
And that would mar thy afternoon's repast ; 
Leave wrath to me, who have not tasted food 
Since Wednesday last, — nor look for meal to-day. 

Fer. Why, that would buy thee five ! 

St Pier. What were five meals 
To starve anew f I should not light on thee 
A second time to beg another alms ! 
Thou wouldest take care to shun me ! better starve 
Outright, — for, saving thee (most gracious duke !), 
There ; s not a man in Mantua I 'd stoop 
To ask a ducat of. 

Fer. Well, there's a ducat 

St Pier. It will not do. . 

Fer. [Calls attendants.] What ho, there ! 

St Pier. Softly, duke ! 
Hush ! better far that we confer alone — 
For thy sake ! mark ! — for thy sake, gracious duke ! 

Fer. What means the villain ? 

St Pier. Eight, duke, that *s my name ! 

What do I mean ? I '11 tell thee what I mean :— 

My wardrobe wants replenishing ; if puffs 

The wind, my hat is like to lose its crown : 

My robe is all the covering I have ; 

My shoes are minus nearly half the soles : 

And then I fain would change my lodgings, duke, 

Which, sooth to say, is e'en the open street : — 

Less spacious would content me ; last of all, 

I would be master of a larder, duke, 

Would serve me, at the shortest, good a month ; 

That I might live so long at ease, and see 

2c 
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If aught turn'd up would make it worth my while 
To shake a hand with the fair world again. 
And live on terms with it Most gracious duke. 
Give me a hundred ducats ! • • 

Fer. Dost thou think 
To rob me at the palace gates 1 

St Pier. Who robs 
Provides him weapons. I have none, great duke, — 
Nor pistol, rapier, poignard, — not a knife : 
I parted with them one by one for food : 
For weeks have they been provender to me ! 
Think upon that, great duke, that at a meal 
Spend'st twenty times their product ; and, so please you, 
Give me a hundred ducats. 

Fer. Thou art mad ! 

St Pier. No, by St Jago ! — try me ! — I have the use 
Of my wits. 1 11 neither leap into a flood, 
Nor run into the fire ! I do know 
The day of the week, the month of the year. 
I '11 tell you which are fast days, and which are not ;— 
But that 's no wonder — I have kept so many. 
To balance this, I '11 tell you the feast days too ! 
1 11 write and cipher for you : — finally, 
1 11 give you all the fractions and their sums 
Lie in a hundred ducats ! 

Fer. [To Attendants.] Seize him ! 

St Pier. Stop 
Till you have learn'd my name ! Imports you much 
To know ! 'tis affix'd, most gracious duke, 
To certain documents which only wait 
Your leave to see the light. 

Fer. What documents ? 

St Pier. [Points to Attendants,] Shall these o'erhear, or 
private be our speech ? 
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Fer. [To Servants.] You may withdraw a pace or two. 

St Pier. You see, 
Great duke, I am not mad. 

Fer. What documents) 

St Pier. One memorandum for a hundred crowns, 
For whipping one that did offend your grace :— 
I paid me with the pleasure of the task, 
Nor ask'd the hire, — but — kept the document. 
Another, for enticing to a haunt 
Of interdicted play, a wealthy heir ; — 
I scorn'd the hire for that, — though, shame to say it, 
I did not scorn to earn it : — but I kept 
The document. — A third — 

Fer. Enough — St Pierre ! [Recognising him. 

St Pier. Aha ! you know me now ! 

Fer. How changed thou art : — 
I ne'er had known thee ! 

St Tier. It were strange if want 
Look'd like abundance — which was never yet 
Akin to it. 

Fer. Here, take my purse 1 

St Pier. 'Tis rich- 
Holds it a hundred ducats 1 

Fer. Twice the sum — 
I want thee :— that suffice 1 

St Pier. That does suffice ! 

Fer. Get thee habiliments more rich than these ;— 
Appointments, too, fit to consort with them ; 
And come thou to mine ancient mansion straight 

St Pier. I must dine first. 

Fer. Eat sparingly. 

St Pier. Indeed I 
I see thou want'st me, then. I'll go and dine. 
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Fer. Thy tears are not a pledge for continence. 

St Pier. I '11 dine upon a crust. — Nay, fear me not, 
What time am I to take in alii — two hours f 

Fer. The half might serve thee. 

St Pier. Well ! we'll say the half.— 
The quarter will suffice me, if thou wilt 

Fer. Make it as brief as may be. 

St Pier. Work that 's sweet 
Is quickly done — I '11 come in half an hour. [Exeunt. 



Scene. — A Chamber in the Palace at Mantua. 

Characters — Yekbla'b&o and St Pierre. 

Fer. His heart is in my power as 'twere a thing 
Which in my hand I held, and I could crush it 
With a grasp ! Nor can it 'scape my power ! Her name — 
That flower of woman's pride, which ta'en away, 
From a bright paragon she turns a thing 
For basest eyes to look askant upon — 
Is blasted past the power of sain and sun 
To bring it to its pristine hue again. 
Now for St Pierre — he also must to-night 
Take leave of Mantua. Come forth, myiriend ! 

[Opens the closet door. 

Enter St Pierre. 

Dost thou not know me ? What an air is this ! 
A king could not a loftier assume 
At high offence ! 'Twas thus with thee last night — 
Nothing but moody looks ; — until the Count, 
With much persuasion, wooed you to our feast ; 
I wonder'd at thee. 



\ 
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St Pier. Are we alone? 

Fer. What's this? 

St Pier. Are we alone ? Where are the craven minions 
That overpowertt mein the corridor, 
And at thy bidding dragg'd me hither? 

Fer. Pshaw! 
Art thou no wiser than to heed them ? knoVst 
Twas done upon my instruction — mine — thy friend's ? 

St Pier. Are we alone? 

Fer. We are alone. 

St Pier. Art sure 
That door is unattended ? that no minions 
Watch it without ? 

Fer. I am. 

St Pier. Wilt lock it? 

Fer. There ! [Loch the door. 

St Pier. Villain ! [Seizing him. 

Fer. What means this violence ? 

St Pier. You struck me 
When I contended with the recreants 
That smite this moment what the one before 
They fawn'd upon ! — Across their arms you struck, 
And felTd me with the blow ! — now take it back ! 

Fer. Stop ! you '11 repent it if you strike ! 

St Pier. I tell thee, 
I ne'er received a blow from mortal man 
But I did pay it back with interest ! One by one 
I have parted with those virtues of a man 
Which precept doth inculcate ; but one grace 
Remains — the growth of nature — the true shoot 
Abuse could not eradicate and leave 
The trunk and root alive, — one virtue — manhood ! 
The brow whereon doth sit disdain of threat, 
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Defiance of aggression, and revenge 

For contumely. You did strike me.— Come4 

I must have blow for blow ! 

Fer. Let fall thy hand 
Upon my person — lo, my dagger 's free, 
And I will sheathe it in thy heart ! 

St Pier. I care not, 
So I die quits with thee ! 

Fer. I would not kill thee, 
So don't advance thy hand ! Nay, listen first, 
And then, if thou wilt, strike me ! — Strike . — abuse 
Thy friend, who, when he struck thee, was thy friend 
As much as he is now, or ever was : 
Who struck thee but that he should seem thy foe, 
To hide indeed how much he was thy friend : 
Nay, if the lack of quittance for a blow — 
Which but in show was one, — f or 'tis the thought 
That makes the act — must constitute us foes— 
My dagger's up ! — Now give a blow indeed, 
For one that seem'd but one. 

St Pier. I take 't in thought, 
And let thy person unprof an£d go. 

Fer. No animal so wild it will not tame, 
Save man ! Come, calm thyself. Sit down — as yet 
Thou know'st not whether to caress thy friend 
Or tear him ! Shouldst thou tear him ) Come, sit down. 
There 's not a man in Italy save thee 
Would fret — and be the master all at once 
Of good ten thousand ducats ! Still a brow ! 
Odds man, be merry ! rub thy hands and laugh, 
Thou art rich — look here. 

St Pier. How came I yesternight 
To sleep in the chamber of the duke) And why, 
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This morning when I left the ante-room, 
Was I assaulted by thy minions ? 

Fer. Pshaw! 
Enough, thou slept'st where thou didst sleep, — next 
Chamber to the duke's wife — and thereby mad'st thy 
Fortune. For every ducat of the sum 2 named 
Is thine — but render me one service more. 

St Pier. Name it 

Fer. Just write for me, in boasting vein, 
Confession thou didst pillow yesternight 
There, where the honour of the duke forbids 
That head save his should lie : — 
Why do you gaze ? 'lis easily done. 

St Pier. It is. 

Fer. It takes but pen and ink, and here they are ; 
Make use of time ! the hour that is not used 
Is lost, and might have been the luckiest, 
Converted to account. — What ponder st thou ? 

St Pier. The manner best to execute thy wish. — 
I 'm hardly in the vein :— -'twould put me into 't 
Wouldst thou relate the means whereby I came 
To lie in the duke's chamber. 

Fer. 'Twould retard thee ! 

St Pier. No, it will rather help me. When I write 
Ofttimes I miss the thought, too much intent 
On finding it ;— looking at something else; 
Lo, there it starids before me of itself ! — 
How came I in the chamber of the duke t 

Fer. You sttpp'd (you may remember) with the Count 
And me. 

St Pier. I did; 

Fer. 'Twas plann'd between us. 

St Pier. Weill 
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Fer. And for our end we kept the revel up— 
I mean the Count and I — for (as I said 
Before) thou wast not in the joyous vein,— 
Till all the palace had retired to rest. 

St Pier. My lord, may't please you, stop— my thought 
has come. — 
A fair commencement ! excellent ! most fair ! — 
You see how much you help me ! — there — go on. — 
You revelTd till the palace was at rest — 
What then ? 

Fer. Why, then, finding thee jealous still 
Of the kindly grape, we drugg'd your cup, and when 
The potion work'd, convey'd you in your sleep, — 
To sound or stir profound as that of death, — 
Into the chamber of the duke — of the key 
Of which I keep a duplicate — and there 
We laid you in his bed— 

St Pier, Break off again 
While I go on ! — You see, my lord, how great 
A help you are to me ! It comes as fast 
As though I were inditing what you spoke.— 
Most excellent : — 
And now proceed again. 

Fer. Where left I off % 

St Pier. Where you had laid me in his highness* bed. 

Fer. You 're right. There left we thee to sleep that night, 
With a partition only 'twixt his wife 
And thee, and that made frailer by a door, — 
The lock of which I from its use absolved, — 
And casting 'neath her highness' couch thy scarf 
(As proof of closer neighbourhood to her), 
Withdrew to foretaste of revenge. 

St Pier. Enough ! 
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Fer. Enough? 

St Pier. Tut, tut — I only meant 
Your highness to break off, while I resume. 
My thoughts do flow again. — Better and better 1 
Your, grace — a hundred ducats, I have done 
Almost as soon as you. — Go on. — What end 
Proposed your highness to yourself by this 1 

Fer. To blast her name, and in the death of that 
Involve my cousin's life I accordingly 
By my direction wert thou watch'd and seiz'd, 
And hither brought as partner in a crime 
Whose penalty is death : — which thou shalt 'scape — 
'Scape with enrich'd life — so ne'er again 
Thou show'st thy face in Mantua, and keep'st 
Thy counsel. 

St Pier. Have you done ? 

Fer. I have. 

St Pier. And so 
Have I. — A fair commencement ! — better far 
Continuation ! and the winding up 
The fairest of the whole !— howsoe'er of that 
Your highness shall be judge. — 'Sdeath, here 's a word 
I did not mean to write, for one I wanted ! 
I needs must take it out. — I pray your highness 
Lend me a knife. 

Fer. I have not one. 

St Pier. Well, then, 
Your dagger — if the edge of it is sharp. 

Fer. There 'tis. \6vuei dagger* 

St Pier. And there is the confession, duke. 

Fer. Why, this my confession ! 

St Pier. Ay? 
Indeed, your highness ! 
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Fer. Word for word. 

St Pier. You 11 own 
I'm something of a clerk — I hardly hoped 
It would have pleased your highness ! My lord duke. 
Sign the confession. 

Fer. Why? 

St Pier. It pleases me. 
If that contents thee not, I 'm in thy power, 
And I 'd have thee in mine. Your highness sees 
I am frank with you; 

Fer. Can it be you, St Pierre ? 

St Pier. No— it is you ! and not the peasant lad, 
Whom, fifteen years ago, in evil hour 
You chanced to cross upon his native hills :— 
In whose quick eye you saw the subtle spirit 
Which suited you, and tempted it ; who took 
Your hint and followed you to Mantua 
Without his father's knowledge — his old father, 
Who, thinking that he had a prop in him 
Man could not rob him of, and heaven would spare, 
Blessed him one night, ere he laid down to sleep, 
And waking in the morning found him gone ! — 
Move not, or I shall move— you know me I 

Fer. Nay; 
I '11 keep my seat. St Pierre, I trained thee like 
A cavalier ! 

St Pier. Ydu dicb — You gave me masters, 
And their instructions quickly I took up 
As they did lay them down ! I got the start 
Of my contemporaries I — not a youth 
Of whom could read, write, speak, command a weapon, 
Or rule a horse with me ! you gave me all — 
All the equipments of a man of honour, — 
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But you did find a use for me, and made 
A slave, a profligate, and pander of me. 
I charge you keep your seat ! 

Fer. You see I do ! 
St Pierre, be reasonable ! — you forget 
There are ten thousand ducats. 

St Pier. Give me, duke, 
The eyes that looked upon my father's face ; 
The hands that helped my father to his wish ! 
The feet that flew to do my father's will ! 
The heart that bounded at my father's voice, 
And say that Mantua were built of ducats, 
And I could be its duke at cost of these, 
I would not give them for it ! Mark me, duke ! 
I saw a new-made grave in Mantua, 
And on the head-stone read my father's name ; 
To seek me, doubtless, hither he had come — 
To seek the child that had deserted him — 
And died here, — ere he found me. 
Heaven can tell how far he wandered else ! 
Upon that grave I knelt an alter'd man, 
And rising thence, I fled from Mantua: nor had re- 

turn'd 
But tyrant hunger drove me back again 
To thee — to thee ! — my body to relieve 
At cost of my dear soul ! I have done thy work ; 
Do mine ! and sign me that confession straight. — 
I 'm in your power, and I '11 have thee in mine ! 

Fer. Art thou indeed in earnest 1 

St Pier. Look in my eyes. 

Fer. St Pierre, perhaps I have underpaid thee. — 

St Pier. Sign! 

Fer. 1 11 double the amount ! 
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St Pier. Come, sign ! 

Per. St Pierre, 
Will forty thousand ducats please thee ? 

St Pier. There's 
The dial, and the sun is shining on it — 
The shadow is on the very point of twelve — 
My case is desperate ! Your signature 
Of vital moment is unto my peace ! 
My eye is on the dial ! Pass the shadow 
The point of noon the breadth of but a hair 
As can my eye discern — and, that unsigned, — 
The steel is in thy heart. — I speak no more ! 

Per. St Pierre !— Not speak !— St Pierre ! 

St Pier. Is it signed % 

Per. It is! 
' St Pier. Your signet, as a proof I am at large. — 
Now take my station in that closet — No 
Attempt at an alarm — In, in, I say ! — [Exit Duke. 

Hold wind, we '11 make the port. — I thank your highness ! 

[Scene closes. 
Sheeidan Knowles. 
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By BARBARA WALLACE GOTHARD, 

Late Organising Cookery Lecturer at the Cheltenham School of Cookery,' 

and Literary Institute, Charlotte Street, Hull, &c. 



This Manual is admirably adapted for school use, and contains chapters on 
Artisan Cookery," "High-Class Cookery," and "Invalid Cookery." 



« A 



LANGLBB'S 

INFANTS' SPELLING BOOK 

Part I., Id.; Part II., Id.; Cloth, 3d. 

ff5» SPELLING BOOK'S for the various Standards are in 

preparation. 

MEMORY CARDS. 

LANGLER'S JTJNIOR TABLE-CARD, for St. I., XL a&A ZZL 
ANALYSIS— for Standards V. and VI., on one Card. 

GRAMMATICAL DEFINITIONS, for St. II. &IIL, on one Card. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, for Standard XL 

GEOGRAPHY OF YORKSHIRE, for Standard HL 

GEOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE, for Standard in. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC CARD, for any of the Sifffcer 

Standards. 

Each of the above, price One Shilling per packet of Twenty -four. 



MUSICAL DEFINITIONS.! 

Price One Shilling per packet of Twelve. 



I 
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The best Booh for Pupil Teachers' Recitation 

NOW BEADY.— Price Three Shillings and. Sixpence. 



A SYSTEM OF 

Station fat fnpl toners 

BASED UPON GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS: 
WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. 



By W. S. ROSS, 

Author of " The Book of English Literature" etc. 



This work is not more especially intended for a manual of Elocution 
proper, than as an Advanced Reading Book. While it embraces all the 
better features of every system of Elocution extant, it is at the same time 
boldly and intelligently original. The fundamental principles of the system 
are entirely new. The principle of every mode of utterance, from the 
easiest colloquy to the sublimest eloquence, is deduced from concise reason- 
ing and common sense. The publishers leave the book with confidence to 
the appreciation of all those who desire to speak their mother-tongue 
naturally and well. It is the production of an author not only of high 
general attainments, but a most successful practical teacher of Elocution, 

OPXDKXODKS, 

Ayr Advertiser, says — 

" A volumn of upwards of 400 pages, and full of deeply interesting matter 
to the student. The first part of it is taken up with the important subject of 
elocution, in which the management of the voice is largely entered into. This 
is followed with numerous extracts of the various specimens of eloquence — 
ancient and modern. We regard the volumn as a valuable contribution to the 
cause of Education." 
Dumfries Standard, says — 

" He gives a chapter on public speaking, which is, perhaps, tbe best in 
the whole b ok. Copious extracts, both in prose and verse, are Riven for 
practice, these forminsr a valuable feature of the volumn. We wish Mr. Boss's 
new literary venture the success which it so justly merits." 
Pbofe8Sob Pitch, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, says — 
" It seems to me that your fundamental principle is right, and that 
all real grace and propriety of utterance must be founded on a perception 
of the logical relations of the successive sentences, and of their several 
parts." 
The Bkv. J. M. Pollock, M.A., LL.D., Clare College, Scorton, says— 
" I can also testify to the complete success of your System < f Elocution 
by the excellent practical results produced by it in this establishment." 
The Head Master, Royal Academy, Inverness, says— 

" I have examined your new work on Elocution, and heartily recommend 
the work to the attention of teachers and advanced students. 
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NOW READY.— PRICE ONE SHILLING, EXTRA CLOTH. 



HUGHES'S EASY LESSONS 



ON THE 



MECHANICAL POWERS, 

■With COPIOUS BZZBOXSES. 
BY ONE OF H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 



" An effort has been made in this little manual to place the study of 
the Mechanical Powers within the grasp of any boy of average ability. It is 
hoped that, apart from its use in preparing for examinations, the clear arrange- 
ment of the work, together with the thoroughly interesting nature of the 
subject, will induce many a young student to master its contents." — Extract 
from Preface. 



Fifth Edition. — Crown 6mo., Price One Shilling. 



HUGHES'S 

GUIDE TO MA PPING. 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, and 
Candidates for Examinations generally. 

CONTAINING FULL DIRECTIONS FOE 

PROJECTING THE PARALLELS OF LATITUDE 

(EITHER STRAIGHT OR CURVED,) 

AND TBS 

MERIDIANS OF LONGITUDE, 

By a simple and easy method, together with hints on Drawing and Colouring, 
on the shading of Coast-lines, and the representation of Mountains, &c, &c., 
with complete Alphabets for Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

Illustrated by Plates, Diagrams, and three Fac- Simile Ma£s. 



LONDON: HUGHES & CO., 
Tuns Passage, Paxiknostcbl Sc^ahe, E.C. 
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. » 

(just issued.) 

LANGLER & HUGHES'S 

STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES 

IL and IIL, each Id., or in Cloth 2d.; IV., V. and VI., October, 1878. 

These little Manuals are not hasty compilations, but have been prepared 
with the utmost care, and fully meet, in every respect, the requirements of 
the New Code, 1878. Teachers desirous of using books combining scientific 
accuracy with an arrangement of the text which reduces to a minimum the 
labour of committing to memory, are confidently invited to examine this 
series. 



Kew Book for Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, &c. 

Suitable also as a Reading-Book in the Upper Classes of Public 

Elementary Schools, 

12MO. THREE 8HILLINGS AND 3IXPENCE. EXTRA CLOTH, LETTERED. 





HARMONIZED AND ARRANGED IN SHORT READINGS. 

By Rev. EDMUND FOWLE, 

AUTHOR OF "EASY LATIN AND GREEK BOOKS," ETC. 



TDeSTIMOKXAIoS. 

The Schoolmaster, Bays : " It has been most carefully prepared, and must 
commend itself to everyone engaged in teaching Scriptural facts. It is an 
excellent aid to the young student of the Gospels. Teachers will find their 
labours lightened by the tabular arrangement of parables, miracles, discourses, 
Ac. We hea/rtiVy commend the book." 

The School Guardian, says : " Mr. Fowle has the happy art of producing 
books that are useable, books that one can teach from. Himself a teacher, 
he has found by experience what boys can learn, how they can learn, and how 
far it is expedient that their teacher should help them, or how far the books 
they use should be suggestive of help. He has utilized this insight in the 
preparation of the Gospels Harmonized, and has succeeded, perhaps as far 
as any one ever can, in harmonizing the facts and dates of the four evangelical 
narratives. We think it will make a capital class-book for the better kind of 
schools, and will be, as it is designed to be, exceedingly useful to teachers, 
pupil-teachers, and for family reading/ 



>> 
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* 

(New Edition.) 

HUGHES'S EASY PROBLEMS 

FOR 

YOUNG THINKERS. 

In six packets for the six Standards. Price One Shilling per packet 

The rapid sale of the first editions of these popular 'Easy Problems' 
proves that they supply a want long* felt by teachers. The earlier letters in 
each Standard, while calling into play the reasoning faculties, require but little 
real thought. 

A Teachor writes — " I am most anxious to have them at onoe, as I have 
heard them highly recommended." 

The School Board Chronicle says — "They are well constructed for making 
the child think, and are carefully adapted to the exercise of the pupil in the 
work of the respective Standards." 



(FOR THE USE OP TEACHERS.) 

The Book of Hughes's Easy Problems for 

Young Thinkers 

Contains the whole six Standards, with Answers, complete, price 2/- Cloth. 



(Third Edition.) 
TT TT /^ tt -pi Q J Q 

INFANT-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

Price One Penny ; Cloth, Twopence ; Answers, strongly bound in 

Extra Cloth, Sixpence. 

This little Manual, which has been expressly written for Infants 
is the only one of its kind extant. It contains a larg 
collection of examples thoroughly suited to the capacities * 
very young children. 

%* Several well-known Infant Mistresses have adopted this lit 
Book, and speak of it in most gratifying terms. 

"Invaluable to Infant Mistresses." " Capital. " 
"Just the thing *I have been looking for." 
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▲ OTW HISTORY OF TEE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

J. M. D. Meiklfjohn, M.A., Professor of Education in the University 

of St. Andrews. Price 3/6. 

This work has been written specially for pupil teachers, and contains sufficient matter 
either the Scholarship or Certificate examination. 
Teachers AssiUant says— *• A very excellent History." 

MENSURATION FOE PUPIL TEACHERS, 

'opious Examination Exercises. By Professor Elliot. Price 2/- ; Key 3/6. 

This work exactly covers the Government syllabus for Pupil Teachers', Scholarship, 

Certificate examination. 

School Board Chronicle says — " Professor Elliot is specially happy with his 'Definitions 
*Uid Explanations,' smoothing the pupil's path over many a difficulty that might otherwise 
puzzle him greatly. We have great confidence in recommending this work." 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By John R. Langler, B.A., F.R.G.S., of the Westminster College, one 
of the Examiners to the College of Preceptors. Price 2/- 

▲ HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 
By Rev. Edmund Fowle. Price 3/6. 

HUGHES'S GUIDE TO MAPPING. By A. Gardiner. 

Invaluable to Pupil Teachers. Price 1/- 

HUGHES'S Easy LESSONS on the MECHANICAL POWERS 

By one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools. Extra cloth, 1/- 

May be used with advantage as a supplementary reader. Pupil teachers will also find 
much valuable information in this little Manual for the preparation of their oral lessons. 

ELOCUTION FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. By W. S. Ross. Price 3/6. 
Sow to TEAOH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS Successfully. 

By W. J. Dickinson. Price 1/- 

HUGHES'S PRACTICAL COURSE OF ARITHMETIC. 

Complete with Answers, 2/C. This Manual contains a very large number of questions 
set at the Pupil Teachers', Queen Scholarship, Certificate, College of Preceptors, and 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Mrs. GOTHABD'S LESSONS on 000EEET. Price 2/6. 

Ready October ist t 1878. Price 2s. 

The DIFFICULTIES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR Simplified, 

By W. J. Dickinson. 
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$£• The only Oarda ever Issued specially designed for Girls. 



IN THE PRESS— READY IN OCTOBER. 



HUGHES'S 



6Ma' Utael femimito 



IX 



ARITHMETIC. 

In Five Packets for Standards IL, IIL, IV., V. and VL 
Price ONE SHILLING per packet. 



THERE WILL BE 

100 DIFFERENT Examinations in each Standard 



WITH A COPY OF ANSWERS. 



The four progressive Examinations on every Card will serve 
admirably as quarterly tests. The last Examination is printed 
in words, and is a " model" of those specially set for Girls by 
the various Inspectors throughout the country. These Cards 
are suited to every kind of School. 



$3T Specimens Post Free for: the published price in stamps. 
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